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PREFACE. 



ISbs object <^ ^ prsfaoe is to ghe someaceount of, or xeas(m9 for» the pi<h 
duction that €olk>w«» or the author's xootiT^s for its puUioation. Kver sinca 
thj8 true science of medicine was shadowed forth^ bj Dr* Samuel Thomson 
and other pioneers <tf reform, a cotistant cnisade has been kept up against it 
by interested men, in the hope of rendering its doctrines aaod practices ridicu* 
lous and unpopular, and thus prerenting tiiat thorough regeneration of this 
noble science, which would greatly i^itigate our su&rings, pr(^ng our lircus 
and multiply our pleasures. I say, by interested men, those wbo, haring 
studied long and carefully, the various systems of error, and found tii^ 
honorable and profitable in their practice, hare been therefore unwilling to 
acknowledge their errors and the worthlessness of their labors, to give them 
tip for truth, and to perfbim more labor for less profit, iox the cause of science 
and humanity. 

Many friends, of reform, and practitioners and teachers of medicine, have 
done what they could to derelop its principles and illustrate its practice; bpt 
no one has yet attempted to furnish a full and safe defence of it, figainst the at- 
tacks of its enemies— especially has no one ventured to branch out from his 
own fortress of defence, and attack the enemy on the high seas of his own 
crazy craft, and to drive him into the whirlpools and the certain destruction 
into which he would gladly persuade us that we are most rapidly tending. 
Yet such a work is very much needed, and, though very conscious that his 
talents, his time and his circumstances all fall short of the magnitude and 
importance of the undertaking, the author has resolved to do what he can, in 
this hitherto little cultivated field; in the hope that it will be useful to phi- 
lanthropists of every character, grade and condition in life, till something 
better shall come forth to take its place. 

It is well known that the author has had a very large experience in the 
work of defending the cause of truth, science and humanitv, and develop- 
ing the true principles of medical science. And he hopes to be better able 
to fulfill any expectations that may arise in other minds from this knowledge, 
than to satisfy himself that he has done all that he might have done under 
more favorable circumstances. 

One of the most difficult things in the world, as well as the most import- 
ant, to the sick man, is to ascertain what pisctice he should emjploy for the 
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IV PREFACE. 

relief of his physical 8ii£ferings. As it is impossible for any person not thor- 
oughly ''bred to physic/' to learn, from any sources within his reach, the true 
character of ctny system of practice, I hare been careful to give the true 
character of each system, so tbtt^ whoeyer wiU make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with this little work, will have no on^ but himself to blame, if he 
does not choose the best, at the commencement of his disease, and continue 
it till he recovers or dies. It is well known that some physicians who belong 
to one class, will often pvactice on the principles of another; thus the AUopa- 
thist may give good medicines, the wet sheet, the warm and yapor bath; 
{he Eclectic, who preiendi to '* dispense with all deleierious agencies" (403), 
may bleed, cup, blister and ffre opium and other narcotics, and even 
cidomel; and the pretended Physio-Medical may, to some extent, use like 
agents. But this work will enable him who is familiar with it, to detect all 
such hypocrisy, and guard against its ruinous eflfects. 

The subjects discussed are the following: 

Ist. Medicine as it is in the various schools. 

Sd. Medicine as it should be. 

Sd. The contrast between them. 

4th. The answer to the questions, what is science and what is quackery, 
and wh6re may each be found. 

Editors or critics, who may deem this work worthy of their notice, will 
confer a favor on the ttuthor by sending him a copy of their notices; and, if 
any living authors think that he has done them injustice, they will please 
show him wherein, and the wrong, if any, shall be correeted in notes to the 
next edition, which will soon appear, as this is nearly all bespoken. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



To ti powerful and well diaoiplined mind, thotoogbly acquainted wiik the 
truths and facts of the case, it is l^th painful end dishearieningj^to perostiw 
how extensively a few oomparatirely obscure men of moderate takut and 
litde informatiott or less discrimination and candor, have succeeded in per- 
suading a large majority of the talented, inteUigeht and refined of tbe 
community, even of the professions of religion and law; of the statesmen, 
philosophers, philttithropists and men of every trade or occupation, and 
even thousands of their own profession, to believe that the Allopathic system 
of medicine, is based on the solid principles of science, and that its practice 
is worthy of the dignified tide of an art; when, in fact, there can scarcely 
be found, in the whole ranks of the profession, in ancient or in modem times, 
a single man distinguished far his talents, his education, his accurate discrim- 
ination, his candor, honor and humanity, who has sincerely believed its 
doctrines^ or placed any confidence in its practices. On the contrary, the 
most of them have publicly denounced its leading doctrines, as a system, of 
"absurdity, contradiction and falsehood," and its practices as '* horrid, 
unwarrantable, murderous quackery." Prof. N. Chapman, (142). 

Did the doctrines of Allopathy work only the profit of the deceivers, yre 
might, to some extent, excuse it; but» when it is demonstrated, that the prao* 
tice daily and hourly works out tibe life-k»g ruin of the poor, frail, mortal 
bodies of thousands and t^ns of thousands of our cStiaens, causing them to 
"drag out a few years of miserable existence in extreme debility and emacia- 
tion, with stiff incurvated limbs, a total loss of teeth and appetite/ ' "a loathing 
to themselves and a disgusting spectacle to those around them;" while, with its 
millions of victims of premature destruction, it peoples, yearly, the dark and 
silent regions of the dead, our sorrow and chagrin at the deception are turned 
into deep lamentation, disgust and abhorrence; and we are constrained to 
exclaim — *'By what unaccountable perversity of our nature*' is it that we 
can be so wicked as thus to deceive others, or so blind and stupid as to be 
deceived, in such a manner, to our own or their destruction! 

Another of the strangest phenomena whj^h the operations of the universe 
present to the contemplation of admiring ariln^ is the fiict that truth and love, 

(5) 
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or Science and Benevolence, though the brightest Angels that ever left the 
throne of God, on an errand of mercy to poor, ignorant and selfish man; 
have ever, as a general rule, met the strongest opposition and the most un- 
grateful treatment, from the very persons whom they have so generously 
endeavored to enlighten, to refine and to bless. Such angels are the truths 
that have heralded true medical reform, and such have been the opposition, 
slander and abuse they have ekperidnced. Yet I hope that none will be 
startled at the assertion I now make, that nothing is easier than to prove, by 
the most abundant and appropriate testimony, by the most indubitable &cts, 
logical deductions and tabular results, that this Allopathic system is the 
most erroneous, absurd, dangerous and destructive system of quackery, and 
iti pf«ctice the most wicked as well aa the most speoiouB humbug* t))at the 
woild has ever known; and that the very attempt to convince us that its 
prinoSplet constitiite a solid science, or its practices a noUe art, is an impu- 
dent insult to our understandings, or morals, as it aupposes «s either, igno- 
ramuses, simpletons or knaves. 
• To dmionstrate these proposii^ns, is the object of this work* 

The subject is systematically and soientifioally treatedv^der the followinjf 
heads: 

1. Proof that Allopathy and its kindred systems are w>t science. 

2. Proof that their practice is not art 

3. Proof that their fundamental doctrines are false. 

4. Proof that their partioular practices are injurious. 

5. The character and tendency of th«ir principles. 

6. The character and tendency of their remedies. 

7. What is true science? 
^ What is quackery? 

9. Where may each be found. 

When quoting author?, the figures in parentheses refer to the pages of 
their books, or, as at the close of the first paragraph here, (142), to some 
nxuiber of the book where the quotation and reference are found. In my 
Own composition, they refer to the numbers of tfaia work. 
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General Denunciations of Medicine as a Science. 
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1. Dr. J. Abercrombie, FeUdw^of the BojtH Society of Englioid^ of the 
BotbI College of Physiomns m Bdinburg, and first PhysicUii to his Majeily 
in Scotland, says: 

'< There has been rauoh diflbrenoe of bpmion among philosophers, in rs* 
gard to the place whieh medicifie is entitled to hold among the physical sci- 
ences; for, while one has maintained that it ' rests upon an eternal basis, and 
has within it the power of rising to perfection,' another has distinctly asserted 
that 'almost the only resource of medicine is the art of conjecturing.'" 
Intel. Pow., p. 293. 

2. Dr. John Eberle, Professor successirely in Philadelphia, New YoA, 
Cincinnati, and Lexington, Ky., says of the fashionable theories of medicine: 

** The judicious and Unprejudicea physician will neither condemn nor adopt 
unreservedly any bf the l^ing doctrines advanced in modem times." Pref. 
to Prao., p. 1. 

That is, not a tyro, mark it, but ''the judicious and unprejudiced j^ysi- 
cian," the man who is best infltmcted in thenx, and the most capable of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and falsehood, even such a man is not certain 
whether, not a few wild n<^ons of some idle theorist, but "the leading doc- 
trines," the fundamental principles of modem medicine, are right or wrong! 
Shade o£ Dr. Eberle I you surely will not haunt me for trying to determine 
this iinsettled question^ , 

5. The '*If0W York Medical Enguirert'* commenced in January 1830, Htk 
name of which was changed, in July following, to the American Lancet, 
published in die city of Rew York, and eonducUd b^ an assoeioHon <^ Ph^ 
sidans asid SurgeoM^ vol. 1, No. 1, advertisement, says: 

'* If we take a retrospective view of the science of medicine with its alter- 
atiotis and improvements the last two centuries, the medical annals of thin 
period will pfesent us with a series of learned dissertations by. authors whose 
names alone are now remembmd, while their writings, under the specious 
term imprimment, have Ifft us only the deplorable consolation of knowii^ 
that their works have hiaped «ystem upon system, precept upon precept, 
error upon error, each in tum yielding to its follower. Year after year, 
produces a tew advocate for a new t^ieoiy of disease, each condemning its 
predecessor, and each alike to be condemned by its successor. 

>^< Happy had it l^n for the world, if the medical systems which have 
been ob^rMied upon (t, weie only cbaigeable with inutility, absurdly, and 
falsehood. But alas! they have often misled the understanding, perverted 
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the judgment, and given rise to the most dangerous and fatal errors m prac* 
tice. A short view of the history of physic will conyinoe us of this melan- 
cholytruth. 

<' We wish a more. rational mode adoi^ed for the promotion of medical 
knowledge, thab hair-brained theories anddoubtfdl facts. Obserradon, prac- 
tice, and experience, in the administration of medicine, with its effects on 
the system, may take the lead of scholastic learning and hard names. We 
must haye facts instead of opinions, reasons instead of theory, knowledge 
instead of titles and certificates.*' 

4. The following is the declaration of Bichat, one of the greatest of French 
Patholofi;ists: 

"Medicine is an incoherent assemblage of incoherent ideas, and is, per- 
Jiaps, of all the physiological sciences, ibtt which best straws die caprice of 
the human mind. What did I say? It is not a science for a methodical 
mind. It is a shapeless assemblage of inaccurate ideas, of observatiouH 
often puerile, of deceptive remedies, and of formube as fantastically con- 
ceived as they are teaiously arranged." Bichat's General Anatomy, vol. 
1, page 17. 

5. Dr. L. M. Whiting, in a Dissertation at an Annual Commencement in 
Pittsfield, Mass., said: 

'* The very principles upon which most of what are called the theories 
involving medical questions^ have been based, were never entMiahed. They 
are and always were false, and consequently, the superstructures built upon 
them were as 'the baseless fabric of a vision' — Uansient in their exist- 
ence — ^passing away upon the introduction of new doctrines and hypcfthe- 
ses, like the dew before the morning sun." B. M. & S. Journal, vol. 14, 
page 183. 

** Speculation has been the garb in which medicine has been arrayed, from' 
that remote period when it was rocked in the cradle of its infancy* by the 
Egyptian priesthood, down to the present day; its taxture varyine, to be 
sure, accoiding to the power and skill of the manufacturer, from the delicate, 
fine-spun, ^ssamer-like web of Darwin, to the more gross, uneven^ and un- 
wieldy fabric of Hunter; its hue also changing by being dipped in different 
dyes as often as it has become soiled by time and exposure. And what hap 
been the consequence? System after system' has arisen,, flourished, fallen, 
and been for^tten, in rapid and melancholy succession, until the whole fileld 
16 strewed with the disiomted materials in perfect chaos— and, amongst the 
rubbish, the philosophic mind may search for ages, without being ^le to 
glean from it nardly one solUarf/ toell eitaUUked fact. 

*'!£ this is a true statement of the case, (and let him who doubts take up 
the history of medicine); if that enormous mass of matter which has been, 
time out of mind accumulating, and which has been christened medical sci- 
ence, is, in fact, nothing but hypothesis piled pn. hypothesis; who if there 
among us that would not exult in seeing it swept away at once by the beaom 
of destruction?'* lb. p. 187-8. 

Professor Jacob Bigelow, of the medical department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, says: 

f< Medicine in regard to some of its pro&saed aod important objects . [the 
cure o£ diaease], is stiU an inefiS^tual moi^ob/'.; .4iurail Admts belw 
Ihe Miftwic^hwfetts Medi«idl.8Dcialy»: <83£. . , 
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6. Dr. Busli, in hia lectares in the University of Pennsylvsniay bm: 
''I am inMimtUj led to make an apology for the instability of the theonea 

and practices of physio. Those physicians generally ))ecome Ihe^ most eaodn- 
enty who soonest enumc^^ate themselves Iran the tyranny of the schools 
of physio. Our want oif success is owing to the following canses: lat 
Our ignorance of die disease. 2d. Our ignorance of a suitable remedy.'^ 
Page 79. 

7. Dr. Chapman^ Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Physic in 
the Universitj of PennsylvankK says: 

" Consulting the records of our science, we can not help being disgusted 
with the multitude of hypotheses obtruded npon us at different times. Ko 
where is the imagination displayed to a greater extent; and, {)erhaps so am- 
ple an eihibition ,of human invention might gratify' our vanity, if it were 
not more than counterbalanced by the humiliating view of so much absurd- 
ity,' contradiction, and fialsehobd.*' Therapeutios, vol. 1, p. 47. 

"To hannonize the contiyrietieB of medical doctrines, is, indeed a task as 
impracticable as to arrange the fleeting vapors around us, or to reconcile the 
fixed and repulsive antipathies of nature.*' lb. p. 23. 

S. Dr. Gjregory, of London, in his Practice, page 31, says: 

"All the vagaries of medical theory, like the absurdities once advanced t# 
explain the nature of gravitation, from Hippocrates to Broussais, have- been 
believed to be sufficient to explain the phenomena [of disease], yet they have 
9lI1 proved unsatisfactory." 

"The science of medicine has been cultivated more than two thousand 
years. The most devoted industry and the greatest talents have been exer* 
cised upon it; and, though there have been great improvements, and tiiieie 
is much to be remember^ j^et ujpon no subject have the wild spirit and ihe 
eccentric dispo8itk)ns of the imagmation been more widely displayed. * * 
Uen of extensive fame, glory in pretending to see deeper into the recesses 
of nature than nature herself ever intended ; they invent hypotheses, they 
build theories and d&tort £sct8 to suit tiieir aerial creations. The celebrity 
of many of the mdst prominent characters of the last century, will, ere long; 
be discovered only in the libraries of the curious, and recollected only by 
the learned." Page 29. 

I must here add that Dr. Gremry's statements respecting medical theories, 
are indorsed by his American eoitors. Professor Potter, of the University of 
Maryland) and S. Calhoun, M. D., Professor in Jefferson Medical College, 
Pennsylvania. They are therefore sanctioned by the famous school of Bal- 
timore, which disputes with the Pennsjlvanian, for the honor of being raided 
the first in the United States. 

9. Professor Jackson^ of the University of Pennsylvania, tells us, in the 
prefiace to his "Principles of Medicine," p. 1, that, 

" The discovery of new facts has shed a light which has chang^ the whote 
aspect of medical science, and the works which have served as guides, ate 
impaired in importance and value; they lead astray from the directbn in 
wmch the science pn^piesses, and new ones are demanded, to supply the 
position in which they become faulty. 

" The, want of a tt^eatise on the Practice of Medicine, in the room o| diose 
uaaal]y placed in the hands of students and young-praatitioiiersy had fong 
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Iwtii felt" * * "At first I contemplated mei^ely a practical hoak, com- 
,p3fld in the naval manner, founded on the experience of preceding writers^ 
compared wiih» and corrected and extended hj my own, I had made a 
considerable progreaa in tibis method, whea I waa ^Treated by the conyiction 
that it was essentially defective; that it did not meet the spirit of the ace; 
that it did not answer the imrposes of a rational instruction; that it did 
not supply the deficiency I had felt to exist in the commencement of my 
profession; that it had been followed in a servile spirit, from the remotest 
eras of the science, and is, most probably, the causo that» after so loner a 

Sriod after its cultivation, its practice still coutinue^ of uncertaib and dombt^ 
I application/' 

■ * . 

10. He therefore strikes out an entirely new paih» and writes a large book 
which is no sooner out of the press than Dr. J. Y. 0. Smith, of the Boston 
Medical «ad Surgical Journal, pounces upon it with a sefverity almost equal 
to that of Dr. Pattison upon Broussais. So they go. 

Henael, in his specimens of Foreign Literature and Science, says: — '> 

^<Tbe Science of Medicine enjoys an immeasurable literature, whioh^ 
unhappily has not yet been able to be collected into a Bible. It numbers 
creedis and sects enough; and, as Theological parties finally come together in 
faith. Medical parties unite at the most in unbelief." — ^MensePs German 
Literature, vol. II, page 293. 

''The history of Medicine, which has been most thorooffhly written by 
Kurt Sprengel, furnishes a melancholy proof how much Sie human race 
have been luways poping about in error, upon one of the most important 
subjects to them. We need but compare the systems of the most celebrated 
and best known j^ysicians, to discover, every^ where, contradictions of the 
grossest kind. What one derives from the fluids another explains from the 
solids; what one wants to cure with heat, another does with cold; where an 
opposite is recommended by one, a remedy similar to the [oaiise of the] 
disease, is recommended by another. If one wants to cure the body by the 
mind, another wants to cure the mind by the body. 

''But, if it is asked how aU these strangely contradictory systems could 
have come into being, the answer is almost always to be round in the pre*" 
vailing fashion of the times, which, originally had nothing whatever to do 
with medicine." — lb. page 226. 

Thus, — "The age of vapors, of coquettish fainting fits, interesting paleness 
and the like," — "was the ffolden age of the doctors and apotiiecanes, ai^d 
numkind were obliged to let blood after Stahl; to vomit a^r Hoflfbian, 
to purge after Eampf ; and exhaust deep alembics after prescriptions a yard 
lon^, full of every stench of the old world and the new, in order to go oaok 
again finally to Helmont's theory, that the real seat of disease was the 
stomach disordered by doctoring. ' ' — ^Ib. page 230-231 . See the whole article. 

11. Medicine is still in its infimcy. M. Louis, see Paine'e Oommentary, 
page 331-2. 

"Men have for ages devoted themselves to therapeutics, and the Sdtnce is 
still in its infancy" — "Phjrsicians scarcely ittree except on points which are 
admitted without any examination, or as estMBHshed by long usage which has 
nothing to recommend it but time." — "The reader wi)l m astonished^ un*^ 
donbtfSuly, thatk in the nineteenth century, onUhorit^ could have been faivoked 
i» a SoidBoe of dbsenratiMi, witbont veomdng thai what we osU experienoa» 
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even ntno, is nothing but authority!" — '<In fact, to what authorities do those 
most celebrated for the wisdom of their precepts, refer, unkss it be to Am 
practice of their predecessors?" — ''If the experience so justly scorned by 
Quesnay, is an uncertain guide in practice, it is because it possesses nothing 
of true experience; but the reverse; because it is, in truth, only, the comnKMl 
'usage, not justified by rigorous observation/' — "The pretended experienoe 
of authors is worth nothing, and, after ail their assertions and denials, we are 
no further advanced than oefore; tiie experience to which he refers, is evi* 
dently tradition, custom, common belief, — ^an almost worthless thing, 
compound of vague recollections." 

0. Hering, inliis Introduction to Hahnemann's Organon, says: — 
''Innumerable opinions of this nature and cure of diseases, have succes- 
sively been promulgsted; each [author] distinguishing his own Theory by 
the title of Syetem, though directly at Variance with every other, and incon^ 
sistent with itself. Each of these refined productions dazzled the reader at 
first with its unintelligible display of wisdom, and attached to the system 
builder crowds of adherents, echoing his unnatural sophistry; htir from 
which none of them could derive any improvement in the art of healiiu^^ 
until a new system, £cequently in direct opposition to the former, appcMUed^ 
s^phhtingit, and, for a season acquiringcefebrity. TetnoneweroiniUimony 
with nature or experience, — ^mere theories spread out of a refined imagina- 
tion, from apparent consequences, which, on account of their subtility and 
contradictions, were practically inapplicable at the bed side of the- patient^ 
and fitted only for idk disputation. 

"By the side of these theories, but unreconciled with them all, a mode of 
cure was contrived, with medicinal substances of unknown quality com- 
pounded together, applied to diseases ftrintrarily classified, and arranged in 
reference to their materiality, caBed AUopaiMe. The pernicious results of 
such a practice, at variance with nature and experience, may be easily 
imagined." — ^Page 26, 26. 

1%. This author is one of the most distmguished disciples of Hahnemann^ 
and advocates of Homeopathy, and yet he says, pa^p 17, 

"For myself I am ^neraUy considered as a disciple and adherent of 
Hahnemann, and I do indeed declare, that I am one amongst the &ost enthu- 
siastic in doing homage to his greatness; but nevertheless I declare also, that, 
since my first acquaintance with Homeopathj fin 182}), I have never 
accepted a single &eory in the Organon, as it is tiiere promulgated. I feel 
no aversion to acknowledge this, even to the venerable sage himself." 

13. D'Alembert.— "The following apologue," says D*Alembert, "made 
bv a physician, a man of wit and philosophy, represents veiy well the state 
of that science." 'Natuxe is fightmg with oisease; a blind man armed with 
a club, that is, a phydcian, comes to settle the difference. He first tries to 
make peace. When he can not accomplish this, he lifts his chib and strHECs 
at random. If he strikes the disease, he kills the disease; if he strOces 
natnre, he kills natute.* " "An eminent physician," says the same writer, 
"renouncing a practice which he had exercised for thirty years, said, ' I am 
weary of guessin^f,*" — Aberorombie, Intel. Pow^ page 293. 

Dr. Aberorombie adds:— 

"The uncertainty of medicine, which is thus a theme for the j^hilosopher 
and the humorist^ is deeply felt by the practical physician in the daily exeroise 
of his art." * 
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14. Dr. James GnhAm^ iha oelebiated Medico-Electrician of London, 
mjB of Medicine:— - 

''.It hath been very rich in theory, but poor, very poor in the practical 
application of it. Indeed, the tinsel glitter of fine spun tiiieory, of favorite 
hypothesis, which prevails wherever medicine hath been taught, so daailes, 
flatters, and charms human vanity and folly, that, so far from contributing 
to the certain and speedy cure of diseases, it hath, in every age, proved- the 
bane and disgrace of the healing art" — Graham's Electric remedies, p. 15. 

15. The following is the testimony of Dr. Brown, who was educated in 
Edinburg, Scotland, then,' called the Medical Athens of the world, a school 
to which physicians f^m every country lately went to finish their educ^i^n: 

Dr. Brown, who studied under the famous Dr. Wm. Gullen, of Edin- 
burg, lived in his family and lectured on his svstem, (a system that has had 
as mai^y advocates and practitioners as any other of modem times), says, in 
his. preface to his own wbric, '/The author of this work has spent more than 
twenty years in learning, scrutinizing and teaching every part of medicine. 
The first five. years passed away in hearing others, in atuayinff what I had 
jieard, implicitlv helieying it, and entering upon the possession as a rich 
inheritance. The next five, I was employed in ezplaimng and refining Uie 
several pairticulars, adid bestowing on tnem a nicer polish. During the five 
succeeding years, nothing hsiving prospered acoordung to my satiSaction, I 
grew indifferent to the swieot; mi, with many eminent men, and even iJio 
very vulvar, be&;an to deplore itxe healing art, as altogether uncertain and 
incomprenensibM. All this time passed away without me acquisition of any 
advantaae, and without that which, of all thin^, is the most agreeable to the 
mind, the Ught of truth; and so firreat and precious a portion of the short and 
perishable life of man, was tota&y lost! Here I was, at this period, in the 
situation of a traveler in an unknown country, who, after losing every trace 
of his wav, wanders in the shades of night." 

I would here remark, once for all, t^t I do not always agree with the 
authors in all the sentiments quoted. I receive no man's mere opinions as 
infallibly true, till I have^ demonstrated them by evidences that will hot admit 
of a doubly For example, I can not admit, with Dr. Brown, that he "had 
iq)ent an that time without the acquisition of any advantage." He had dis- 
covered many a valuable &ct for future use. If he had not learned, directly, 
what medicine was, he had discovered, indirectly, what it was not; and thus 
narrowed the limits of his fruitless researches, as well as stored up experienoe 
as the foundation of his future medical philosophy. 

16. Testimony of Dr. Donaldson, a Scotch Phvsician of high repute: 
"I was educated in the Qreeorian doctrines of the ^inburff schom of medi- 
cine. I was taught the theorv of medicine as delivered in his Conspec- 
tus, and was exercised in the Chillenian discipline, divested of all his hypo* 
thetical errors of spasm and atony of the extremities of arteries. I learned 
^ the branches of medical science under the distinguished and erudite pro- 
fessors of the most celebnUed university and school of medicine in the vrMi; 
I always embraced plausible truths, and rejected visible errors; in tiieory and 
practice. I admitted dou1)tful hypotheses to have no place in my mind» to 
influence my future practice. Even during my discipleship, I {nought for 
myself, and digested dieir instructions with an unfettered and independent 
judgment and reasoning, and I had no sooner Completed my stad^s of ihe 
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theoretical and practical science of inedicine, and otlier branches of learnings 
in the College of Edinburgh than I repaired to the schoc^s of London, so 
famous for anatomj and ph jsiology. 

Having finished my intended course in the metropolis of the British enopiie^ 
I launched into practice, under the auspices of a real imitator of the Edit' 
burg school, and a follower of Clarke, Lind, Thomas, &c.; and soon had 
ample opportunities of witnessing the great insufficiencies of the medical 
practice of the present day, in the han£ of the most skillful administrators 
and practitioners. In this situation I soon had occasion to dissent from the 
doctnnes of the schools, but years ekpsed before I could bring myseH^to 
deriate from the practice, which they and tlie most esteemed auUiors tau|^t 
in their instructions and works. I hesitated in the <Ad road untH I shouTd 
discover a new way by experience and obesrvation to keep me from stum^ 
bling on the dark mountains of doubts and enon. I consulted all the moat 
celebrated writings of ancient and modem physicians; I searched for light 
in vain, to direct my step. 

During my travel in tne East Indies, in the years 1810, '11, '14, '16, atd 
'16, I had many opportunities of trying every method of curing diseases of 
all descriptions, and of proving the virtues and efficacies of aH remedies com- 
monly employed by practitioners, as well as m^ing all necessary alteratronis m 
fonner modes of treatment, and in the choice of remedies. Fevers, fluxes, in- 
flammations, aSeetions of the spleen and Uver, apoplexies, palsies, spasms, dbc, 
irere the great diseases that attracted my attention, being under my own care 
and treatment in those warm regions, and I was extremely mortified to find 
all my remedies inefiectual to r^uce inflanmiation or subdue many of those 
diseases, by the common method of treatment; and my pride was humbled 
at the repeated disappointments I encountered, in being baffled to cure them 
with the common remedies, carried to the same extent, and administered 
with the same diligence as recommended m books, or by professors of medi* 
cine; I administeied purges, barks and wine, with the utmost rigor, in all 
classes of inter and remittent fevers; I exhibited saline purees, opiates, mer- 
curials, sudorificB and nutrients, in cases of dsyentery, and found them all 
ineffectual to arrest tiie progress of fevers, or to cure the affections of dysen- 
tery, in many severe oases. I could not produce an immediate crisis in 
fevers, nor remove the agonies of fluxes; th^y still continued to return, or to 
torture my ^tients, in defiance of all the remedies that have been recom- 
mended by Drs. Blane, Lind, Clarite, Chisholm, Cullen, Thomas, Phillip, 
Hofiboan, Boerhaave, Brown, Farriar, Fordyce, Currle, Darwin, JacksOn, 
Wright, Fowler, Trotter, Haygarth, Heberden, Lieutaud, Huxhain, Russell, 
liacgregor. Falconer, Desgenettes, Milne, Dew^r, Bisset, Warren, Pringle, 
Buchan, Churchill, Friend, Mc Cord, &o., who are supposed to have delivered 
the sentiments of the medical schools in their days. Neither were the reme- 
dies employed by the most noted of the ancients, as Hippocrates, Celsus, 
Galenus, Asclepiades, d^c, &o,, more successful in curing febrile distempers. 
Having read and studied medicine of the ancients and modems, I was able 
to choose those remedies, proposed in their writings, best calculated to cure 
disorders of the human frame, in all climates of the earth, and to employ 
them to the greatest advantages, but, without the knowledge of the real nature 
of fevers and fluxes, I still labored in the daric, and could not effect, in sik 
cases, by the use of such remedies, a solution of the disease under my care, 
with any degree of certainty of success in the commencement. I was 
unacquainted with the principle on which those remedies acted to bring to d 
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&TonbIe oriBia. I longed for that day when m^ knowledge of the nature of 
^the diseases, and of the virtues of the remedies employed to cure them» 
would enable me to cure the severest of them at pleasure, and to liberate my 
fellow oreatuies from the iron grasp of mortal afflictions, and I began to 
lament the uniyersal ignorance of the professors of medicine, respecting the 
nature of diseases. 

From that day till the present, I neyer haye used the remedies ccMnmonly pre^ 
scribed by writers on miedicine, neither have I followed the doctrines of the 
school in the treatment of the febrile diseases. I determined that no other 
patient of mine should ever become a victim to the common old treatment 
.pointed out by professors of medicine, and authors of medical books. In the full 
pelief of the doctrine which experience had taught me, I soon had the pleasure 
of seeing almost all my patients recover from fevers, in the mace of two, three, 
four and five days; whereas, according to the old method of treatment fd- 
lowed by my cotemporaries, patients labored a mionth, six weeks, two or 
three months, under a violent fever and its fatal dregs, and either died or 
were restored by the mere efforts of nature, or languish^ under the irremedi- 
able consequences of such disease, during the remainder of their lives, in 
misery and infinnily. 

Thus it may be perceived, by the foregoing collection of facts, how I 
came to possess a new doctrine and theory of fevers, and to institute a new 
method of treatment on the foundation of a sure and certain principle of prac- 
tice, deduced from this doctrine in the application of remedies more rational 
and successful than appear in any system of medicine ever exhibited in 
ancient or modem times, as feu: as I know, by the annals of medicine; and I 
now come forward to open the discovery for the general benefit of mankind. 
In doinff this, I shall be under the absolute neceissity of exposing and reject- 
ing all former opinions respecting the proximate causes or nature of diseases; 
I shall have to combat the errors of the learned and the ignorant, both in the 
theory and practice of medicine; I shall be forced to reject all the erroneous 
doctnnes of the schools in which I was educated; I sludl have to defend my 
sentiments against all the invidious malignities and contumelies of my ene- 
mies, on the basis of infallible principles, deduced from and dependmg ou 
the truths and fiicts which I have discovered in the nature of these diseases, 
by experience, observation, reflecting and reasomng, so absolutely necessary 
to be known before we can succeed in practice. Many self-confident and 
ignorant pretenders to the science and art of medicine, are inclined to sup- 
pose that no errors can exist, in the present theories of- the enlightened 
schools of Europe and America, to combat, in the treatment of diseases. 

In fact, no physician whose works I have read, no professor of medicine 
whom I have ever heard speak on the nature of diseases, has ever discovered, 
or even hinted at the cure of fever; all have delivered theories, which amount 
to open acknowledgments of their ignorance of it; or have candidly professed 
the universal ignorance of all physicians in the world, of the former and 
present times, respeetinff the nature of these diseases. 

I observed the plan of cure followed by the East Indians in fevers. I saw 
the practitioners cure the most vehement cases of intermittent fevers in a 
single day, with such a mathematical precision and certainty, as I never beheld 
in any region of the earth — ^by purging, vomiting and sweating, dec. I per- 
ceived that they also cured without knowing uie nature of disease, or the 
principles of their practice; and was- led to beueve all diseases curable, if we 
could only discover tl^e remedies against them and would Bipflj thosQ remedies 
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in due time and to sufficient' ex ten t, to ..effect those -possible ends. Tbeir 
method of treatment consisted in the administration of a medicine that 
effectually purged and Tcunited their patients, who were obliged at the same 
time, to use the sietan bath, and drink abundmUy of.wirm teas, until copious 
orprofkte awecU was produced, and the fever was mechanicallj reduced, 
leavinff nothing to be done bj feeble nature, ad the aneient and modern 
practitioners of Eun^ were accustomed to do many ages prior to the days 
of BoUalus and Sydenham. 

Having acquired a knowledge of these things relative to the nature of 
febrile diseases, I was induced to abandon, the comsncm plan of treatmeait, 
and to institute a new method of citinng them with the use of new remedi^^V 

17. Dr. W. Henderson, Professor of Medicine and General Pathology in 
the University of Edinbui^, in 1847, says: — 

^'6ome 80 or dOjper cent, of the patients who eniiploy medical practitionen, 
would be better off without them.''-*-^Forbes Toung rhysio, page 94. 

18. Dr. John Forbes, (whose titles would fill a quarter of this page, I give 
here only F. R. 8., F. G. S., Fellow of the Boyal College of Physicians: in 
London, Editor of the British and Foreign Idedical Review, or Quarterly 
Journal of Practical Medicine and Surgery, Physician Ordinary and Extra- 
ordinary to Princes, Hospitals, <hrc., and member of almost all the medical 
societies in Europe,) after drawing a close comparison between Homeopathy 
and Allopathy, says:— (Young Physio, page 98). 

'<The most important inferences unfavorable to Allopathy are:— * 

1 . That, in a large proportion of the cases treated by Allopathic physi- 
cians, the disease is cured by nature and not by them. 

2. That> in a lesser, but still not a small proportion, the disease is cured 
by nature in spite of them; in other words, their interference opposing 
instead of assisting the cure. 

S. That, consequently, in a considerable proportion of diseases, it would 
fare as well or better, with patients, in the actual condition of the medioal 
art, as now generally practiced, if all remedies, at least all active remedies, 
especially drugs, were abandoned." 

'*We repeat our i^eadiness to admit these inferences as just, and to abide 
by the consequences of their adoption. We believe they are true. We 
grieve sincerely .to believe them to oe so; but so believing, their rejection is 
no lon^r in our power; we must receive them as facts, till they are proved 
not to De so." 

Since I first published the foregoing testimonies, it has been said that <<they 
are the mere declamations of a few disappointed men" — that ''others have 
found medicine to be a tiuie science," ''having, within it, the power of rising 
to perfection," ( 1 ). Those* who think so, will please to examine, in the index, 
the list of authors quoted, and they wiU see that these are the very men who 
have made the gfreatest attainments in personal knowledge and skill, and 
been elevated to the highest ranks in the honors of the profession and the 
estimation of the world. They all were, and many still are, the most diK- 
tinguished Professovs in the most renowned colleges and hospitals; or editors, 
or genera] practitioners, whose writings have been deemed the best authority^ 
and who had nothing more to ask, (16, 18). 

The influence of their honest confessions, has been such, that several of 
their own emiilent profession, fearing that medicine would be totally repudi- 
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ated and abandoned, hare attempted to defend it. Among these, I have room 
to notice here) only Prof. Elisha Bartlett, formerly of the UniTersity of Tran- 
sylvania, now of the University of New York. Prof. Battlett says: 

"I am only stating what every body knows to be tnle, when I say that the 
general confidence which has heretofore existed in the science and art of 
medicine, as this science has been studied and this' art has been practiced, 
hasy within the last few years, been violently shaken and disturbed, and is 
now greatly lessened and mipaired. The hoU which medicine has long had 
upon the popular mind, is loosened; there is a wide-spread skepticism as to 
its power of curing diseases, and men are every where to be found jrho deny 
its pretensions as a science^ and reject the benefits and blessing which it 
proffers them as an art.'* — < 'Inquiry into the certainty of medicine," p. 9. 

He charges that medicine has been '^blmdly and unjustly asssilea by 
parties who understand neither their own strength nor ours," and, the next 
pace,. (8), he complains of the distin^ished JDr. Farb$s as an eminent con- 
triDftttor to thia disparagement of medicine! 

He and Prof. Eye, (who undertook the same task, of defending medicine^ 
in '^An Introductory to the Third Session of the University of Nashville"), 
commence by showing that anatomy and physiology have become, in a 
measure, fixed, (which no body denies). Prof. B. then comem up, with evT* 
dent fear and trembling, to '^the practice as an art," pages 16, 17. 

To prove its certainty and usefulness here, he cites the case of pneumonia. 




tne profession have cured pneumonia, with wonderful success, not hav- 
ing lost, in i^me instances more than '^one-sixth," (p. 40), or "one-seventh,'' 
(p. 46 ) ! He does not know what would have been the result had no medicine 
been nvenl The disease is hardly ever left to itself— experiments of that kind 
would be "to sacrifice the interests of humanity to those of science," which 
**we have no right" to do, (p. 35). He quotes a statement of Dr. Fleisch- 
mann, that 106 cases of peritonitis had been treated without blood-letting, 
and "with only five deaths,"-— says this is evidence that no reliance can be 
placed on it, and asks if "any body will believe it"l (p. 49). 

Space requires me to close here, by saying that this same author com- 
mences (paffe 49) his great work Qp "the Fevers of the United States," by 
saying that he knows more about Typhoid than any other fever; and, after 
gathering up almost every thing that has ever been said on the subject, 
declares (p. 159) that "the materiah for a philosophical theory cf fever ^ or 
of any individual fever, c2ono^«a;M<." (See Kos. 34 to 38). He gives six dif- 
ferent methods of treating Typhoid fever, and two-and-a-half pges of empyi 
ricism under the head of "Miscellaneous," (p. 104), and concludes (p. 185) 
tbit "the professional mind" is "in an unsettlea and discordant state in 
regard to the therapeutics of Typhoid fever," and (p. 186), that, "After the 
first few days, in cases of moderate or average severity, with no special or 
urgent indication, it is quite clear, I think, that all treatment, in any way 
decidedly active or perturbating, is ft> te awMed. The tendency of the 
diiease (fever, inflammation], in ^ such cases, is towards a natttral termina" 
iion in nealth: [natural for feffer to terminate in health/ What a terrible die' 
eaee it must be! C] and there is no evidence that the dangeroue compHcatunu 
which are tiable to occur, can be prevented by any active interference." 

See Drake on. Diseases of the llississippi Valley, p. IK)9, ^ 2, 3L 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE PRACTICE IS NOT AN ART. 

Th i preceding quotations which might be accompanied by others of a 
similar character to any extent, tho material being unlimited in quantity, 
prove, beyond all controversy, that the medical theories of the schools, ate 
not the doctrines of science :~^hat they '^never were established; but are, and 
always were false." 

The fallowing quotations will prove that "the superstructures built upon 

them," the practices of medicine, are "baseless as the fabric of a vision.' 

/Whiting,)and wholly unworthy of the dignified title of an art — that, what 

is often called "the art divine" in honor of what it should be, is, in fact 

the most absurd and mischievous quackery in the world. 

19. Experience of little value. — "When, in the practice of medicine, wo 
apply to new cases the knowledge acquired from oihers which we believe 
to have been of the same nature, the difficulties are so great that it is doubt- 
ful whether in any case we can properly be said to act from experience, as 
we do in other departments of science.*' * * "The difficulties and sources 
of uncertainty which meet us at every stage of such investigations, arc, in fact, 
8o numerous and great, that those who have had the most extensive oppor* 
tunities of observation, will be the first to acknowledge that our pretended ex- 
perience must, in general, sink into analogy, and even our analogy toooftea 
into conjecture." — Abercrombie, Intel. Pow., page 299. 

"What is called experience in medicine,'* says Professor Jackson, "daily 
observation and reflection confirm me in the conviction, is a fallacious guide, 
not more entitled to the implicit confidence claimed for it, than when it was 
thus characterized by the great father of the science — fallax experientia. In 
fact, experience cannot exist in medicine, such as it is in those arts in which 
experiments can be made under circumstances invariably the same,"«&z;c. 

Characters or Symptoms of Disease. — "Since medicine was first culti- 
vated as a science, a leading object of attention has ever been to ascertain 
the characters or symptoms by which particular internal diseases are indica- 
ted, and by which they are distinguished from other diseases which resem- 
ble them. But with the accumulated experience of ages bearing upon this 
important subject, our extended observation has only ser^ed to convince us 
how deficient we are in this department, and how often, even in the first step 
of our progress, we a^e left to conjecture. A writer of high eminence, (Mor* 
gagni,) has even halnrded the assertion that those persons are most con* 
fident in regard to the charac e*s of disease, whose knowledge is most li i.i • 
od, and that more extended observation generally leads to doubt.** — Intel 
Pow, pages 294-5. 

Progkess of Disease. — "If such uncertainty hangs over our knowledge 
of disease,'* says Abercrombie, '*it will not be denied that at least an equal 
degree of uncertainty attends its progress. We have learned, for example, 
the various modes in which internal inflammation terminates — as res- 
plution, suppuration, gangrene, adhesion and efiTusion: but, in regard to a 
oarticular cisc of inflammation before us, how little notion can we form of 
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what will be its progress or bow it will terminate! — Abercrombie, page 295. 
. QO. Action of external Age?!TS. — An equal or even a more remarkable de- 
gree of uncertainty attends all our researches into the action of external 
agents on the body, whether as causes of disease or as remedies; in both 
which respects their action is fraught wiih the highest degree of uncertainty. 
Intel. Pow., page 295. 

"In regard to the action of external agents as causes of disease, we may 
take a single example in the effects of cold. Of six individuals who have 
been exposed to cold in the same degree, and, so far as we can judge, 
under the same circumstances, one may be seized with inflammation of 
ike lungs, one with diarrhcBa, and one with rheumatism, while three may 
escape without any injury. Not less remarkable is the uncertainty in re- 
gard to the action of remedies. One case appears to yield with readi- 
ness to the remedies that are employed; on another which we have every 
reason to believe to be of the same nature, no effect is produced in ar- 
resting its fatal progress; while a third, which threatened to be equally 
formidable, appears to cease without the operation of any remedy at all." 
Pages 295-6. See, also, paije 23. 

21. D'Alembekt. — "The following apologue," says D'Alerabert, "made by a 
physician, a man of wit and philosophy, represents very well the state of that 
science." ' Nature is fighting with disease; a blind man armed with a club, 
that is, a physician, comes to settle the difference. He first tries to make 
peace. When he cannot accomplish this, he lifts his club and strikes at ran- 
dom. If he strikes the disease, he kills the disease; if he strikes nature he 
kills nature.'" " An eminent physician,*' says the same writer rcnpuncing 
a practice which he had exercised for thirty years, said — " I am weary of 
guessing.'" Dr. Abercrombie continues — 

" The uncertainty of medicine, which is thus a theme for the philosopher 
and the humorist, is deeply felt by the practical physician in the daily exer- 
cise of his art." — Intel. Pow., page 293. 

22. Prof. Chapman, says: "Perhaps we shall ultimately learn to dis- 
criminate accurately, the diversified shades of morbid action, and to ap- 
ply to each its appropropriate remedies. As it is, Me are plunged 
into aDedalian labyrinth, almost without a clue. Dark and perplexed, our 
devious career resembles the blind gropings of Homer's Cyclops around 
his cave." — Therapeutics, vol. 1 page 49. 

23. Dr. James Thacher, author of the "American New Dispensatory," 
of *-The American Modern Practice," "The Biography of American Medi- 
cal Men," &c., says, **The melancholy triumph of disease over its victims, 
and the numerous reproachful examples of medical impotency, clearly 
evince that the combined stock of ancient and modern learning is greatly 
insufficient to perfect our science. * * Far, indeed, beneath the stand- 
ard of perfection, it is still fraught with deficiencies, and altogether inad- 
equate to our desires." — Modern Practice, page 8. 

24. Dr. Jacob Bigelow, Professor in Harvard University, says, in his 
Annual Address before the Medical Society in 1835, "The premature death 
of medical men, brings with it the humiliating conclusion that, while the 
other sciences have been carried forward within our own time, and al- 
most under our own eyes, to a degree of unprecedented advancement, med- 
icine in regard to some of its professed and important objects, (the cure ol 
disease,) is si\\\ an ineffectual speculation.^^ 

26. Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, of the Harvard University at Cambridge, 
near Boston, Massachusetts, who was one of the three professors first ap- 
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pointed in the Medical Department of that Institution, after lecturing in 
it for twenty years, retired, saying of all he bad been so long and so zeal« 
ously teaching — "I am sick of learned quackery." 

26. Dr Rush, in his lectures in the University of Pennsylvania, 
says, ^'Dissections daily convince us of our ignorance of the seats of dis- 
ease, and cause us to blush at our prescriptions.'* — "What mischiefs have we 
done under the belief of false facts and false theories! We have assisted in 
multiplying diseases, we have done more — we have increased thetr mortal- 
ity.*' — Robinson's Lectures, page 109. 

"Our want of success is owing to the following causes: 1st, Our igno- 
rance of the disease. 2d. Our ignorance of a suitable remedy." — Rush^ 
Robinson's Lectures, page 79. 

27, Dr. L. M. Whiting said, in his Lecture at Pitisfield, Mass. **Wero 
we to see a sportsman standing beside a grove, continually loading and dis- 
charging his piece without aim among the trees, and at the same time de- 
claring bis intention to be the destruction of a bird, whose song he heard 
somewhere within it, we should without hesitation pronounce him not only 
$ton compos, but also a dangerous individual, and fit only for the strait 
jacket or a mad house. Yet such, if we mistake not, is very nearly the 
course pursued by many a routine practitioner, in the treatment of morbid 
conditions of the body by medication. Shoot away! is the motto; perchance 
we may hit the mark; if not, the law is our safeguard, and we have the sat- 
iaf action of feeling that we have done the best we could." — B. M. ^S« Jour* 
nal, voL xiv. page 190. 

The above quotations will suffice for the present, because I shall treat, in 
following chapters, of the particular means and processes which constitute the 
art. It may be said that Dr. Whiting here objected only to a "routine 
practice.^' True, but what is a routine practice? Is it not one according 
to rule or science? Are not the operations of mathematics all routine?' 
What would be thought of the Surveyor, the Navigator, the Chemist, the 
Botanist — any scientific nian but a doctor — if he should abandon bis rules 
and go to experimenting? The beauty and excellence of science consist in 
the face that all its operations are governed by fixed rules, by strict adhesion, 
to which, all desired results are insured. Medicine is th& only exception. 
Talk to the Astronomer about abandoning his routine method of calculating 
the phenomena of the heavens, and trying this that or the other experiment, 
as physicians do in the practice of medicine, and what would he say? His 
answer would be, "I know that my rules are true and my tables are cor- 
i^t. If I have not correctly solved my problem, the fault has been mine 
in the application. I shall try no new plan nor means; but make a perfect 
application of the old." 

So it will be in medicine, when medicine becomes a science, and its prac- 
tice an art. The routine practice will then be the only one approved. 

Nos. 6. 10. 11. 1*. 13. 14. 16. 16. 17. 18. all prove the worthless- 
ness of the practice, as well as the errors and mischiefs of the theories of 
the system of the schools of physic. 



CHAPTER III. 

( 

THE FUNDAHENTAL l>OCTRINES OF ALLOPATHY AKB FALSE. 

'pbis is proved by the testimony of its most intelligent und faiihful 
friends: (Nos. 7. 10. J5. 16.) and by facts und sound reasoning. 
But what are these doctrines. 

28. Gregory says, '*The doctrines of fever are of paramount importance^ 
and therefore constitute, with great propriety, the foundation of all patholo* 
gical reasoning." — Practice, vol 1, page 44. 

29. Prof. Marshall Hall says, page 98, No. 362, endorsed by 
Profs. Bigelow and Holmes, of Harvard University, Boston Mass: — "The 
doctrine of inflammation is the most important in the Theory of medicine and 
Surgery." .And No. 365, they all refer us to Profs. Hunter and John Thorn* 
son's works on Iniktmmation, a:^ *<absolHtely Necessary,** to give us an ''in- 
timate acquaintance with this important subject." 

30. John Thomson, page 32, testifies as follows; "It has long been ac- 
knowledged in the schools of medicine, that the formation of a rational ed- 
ucation in physic must be laid in a minute and accurate acquaintance with 
the appearances and treatment of the different kinds of fever, but, that the 
knowledge of the phenomena of inflammation, is notless extensive in its ap- 
plications to practice, nor less necessary to the acquirement of proper edu- 
cation in the art or science of surgery, seems to be only beginning to be 
perceived by medical men. That this view, however, of the subject of in- 
flammation is just, must appear obvious, when we reflect that, of all the mor* 
hid afftctiona to which the human body is liable, inflammation is not only one 
of the most distinct in itB forma ^ and important in its consequences, but it 
is also by far the most frequent in its occurrence. Indeed, there are no 6x* 
ternal injuries of which inflammation is not almost the immediate effect^ and 
but few, if any local diseases, of which it is not, in some degree or other, to 
be regarded as a concomitant^ cause, symptom or consequence.** 

[Verily, inflammation must be something very remarkable to be a 

cause, a concomitant and an effect of the same thing!] 

«' It is but just to the late Mr. Hunter, to remark that he appears to have 
b^en nmongst ihe first Surgeons who became fully aware of the importance 
of a minute knowledge of those curious and singularly diversified appearan- 
ces which inflammation produces in the different textures and organs of the 
body. We loam from his writings and by his invaluable collection and de- 
scriptions of diseased parts, that he spent upwards of thirty years in the in- 
vestigation of this subject. The grand results of bis labors, have been be- 
queathed to posterity in his Treatise on Inflammation, a work which, hy ts^ 
tablishing Uie pathology o/* Surgery upon the solid basis of ohsetvation, ex* 
perimmt and accurate analysis, forms a new era in the history of this art. 
In most points relative to inflammation, I shall endeavor to follow that dis- 
tinguished pathologist, as my best and most ticcurate guide." 

And Prof. Thomson does follow Hunter, most strictly, in these doctrines, 
and fVom this fact, and the declaration of Hall, Bigetow and Holmes above 
quoted, it is evident that the testimony of Hunter will either sustain or con- 
demn all later writers on the subject, and the doctrines pf the schools 
which they establish and sustain. But first, more about the importance of 
fover and inflammation. 
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51.dPtoF. Watson saya, (page 94) ^'Inflammation must needs occupy 
a large share of the attention, both of the Surgeon and of the physician, in 
nine oases outoften* the first question which either of them asks himself up- 
on being summoned to a patient is — Have I to deal with inflammation here! 
It is continually the object of his treatment, and watchful care.*' 

32. Prop. Paine says, **The most important principles in medicine, arc 
those which especially relate to inflammation and lever." — (Inst., page 464, 

33. Prof. CLUTTERBtrcK says; "Fever is a disease of almost daily and uni- 
versal occurrence." — Work on Fever, Preface, page 17. 

I6N0RANCE OF FEVER AND INFLAMMATION. 

34. Dr. Southwood Smith, Physician to the London Fever Hospital, says: 
**Among the objects contemplated in the establishment of this Institution, 
two things were conceived to be of paramount importance; firsi,the accumu- 
lation of facts, by which the true nature of fever might be more certainly 
ascertained; and secondly, the cautious trial of remedies by which a more 
•ure and successful mode of treating this fatal disease might be discovered.** 
8. Smith on fever, page 1. 

35. Prof. Gregory says: "Fever has proved a fertile theme on which 
the ingenuity of physicians in all ages has been exerted; and a glance at the 
attention which it has received from every medical author, both ancient and 
modern, would be suflicient to impress upon any one the importance of the, 
doctrines it embraces. 

"How difficult is the smdy of fever, may be inferred from this, that, 
though so much has been written concerning it, there is no one subject in 
the whole circle of medical science, which still involves so many disputed 
points." Still, much as they are disputed, the Doctor adds, "The doctrin«;s 
of fever are of paramount importance, and therefore constitute, with great 
propriety, the foundation of all pathological reasoning." — Practice, vol. 1, 
pages 33-4. 

"It has boen a favorite topic of inqtjiry airiong all writers on fever. What 
is its nature? In what particular state of the fluids or solids does it consist? 
The subject has been prosecuted with great dilligence, but the result of the 
investigatioB is very unsatisfactory. * * All their theories jpire open to 
many and strong objections." — ib., pages 49,50. "The pathology of fever 
is so obscure, that it affords but little help in determining the plan of treat* 
ment." — Page 36. 

36. Dr. Thaches, the venerable author of the American New Dispensa- 
tory, cays: 

"Notwithstanding the great prevalence of fever in all ages and in all cli* 
mates, and the universal attention which it has excited among medical ob- 
servers ever since the days of Hippocrates, the disease still remains the 
subject of nnuch discussion; and its essential nature, or the proximate 
cause of its symptoms, is still a problem in medical science.*' — Practice, 
page 198. 

Further. — Numerous hypotheses or opinions respecting the true 
nature and cause of inflammation, have for ages been advanced, and for a 
time, sustained; but, even at the present day, the various doctrines appear to 
be considered altogether problematicol.'' — Practice page 279. 

37. Prop. Eberle says, "The history of Practical Medicine consists of 
little else than a review of the doctrines which have risen and sunk again, 
concerning the nature and treatment of fever." * * "It is in this depart- 
ment that observation and research have been most industrious in accumu- 
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lattng maieriols, and that hypothesis has luxuriated in her wildest sauber- 
ance." — Practice, vol. 1, page 13. ' 

3B. *' Fever," says Gregory, 'Ms the most important^ because the most 
nniversal and the most fatal of all the morbid affections of which the human 
body is susceptible." * * **The physician must always be prepared to 
expect its occurrence. It is that by the presence or absence of which all 
his views of treatment are to be regulated; whose rise, progress and termi- 
nation, he always watches with the closest attention. [Ho surely ought to 
have learned something about it by this time, if he has so watched it ibr four 
thousand years.] Some idea may be formed of the great mortality of fevers 
from the statement of Sydenham, who calculated that two-thirds of mankind 
die of acute diseases, properly so called; and two-tbirds of the remainder, 
of that lingering febrile disease, consumption." 

The above quotations show us that the doctrines of fever and inflaramatioD 
are the foundation stones, or fundamental principles of the Allopathic sys- 
tem, and that they are very uncertain and unsettled. The following, as 
well Qs many of the above, show that, in all the books of practice, fever 
and inflammation are counted as disease. 

INFLilJIIMATION, DISEASE. 

39. THACFtER calls it "the disease," (28) — Practice, vol. 1. page 43.— 
Thomson (22,) says the same of fever and inflammation. 

40. Watson says, (Practice page 94,) Inflammation is **a special form of 
diseose to which all parts of the body are liable — a disease that meets us at 
every turn." 

<*lt affects all parts, that are furnished with blood vessels, and it effects 
different parts very variously. It is more easily excited by many external 
causes, and therefore it is more common than any other special disease. 
A great majority of all the disorders to which the human frame is liable, begin 
with inflammation or end in inflammation, or are accompanied by inflamma- 
tion during some part of their course, or resemble inflammation in their symp- 
toms. Most of the organic changes of different parts of the body, recog- 
nize inflammation as their cause, or lead to it as their effect. In short, a 
very large ifbare of the premature extinction of human life in general, is 
more or less attributable to inflammation." 

41. Paine says, (Institutes, page 464.) ''Inflammation and fever are the 
two orders of disease which make up the great amount of human maladies, 
and form the grand outlets of life." '^Idiopathic fever is a universal disease 
inflammation always local." 

But why need I quote testimonies to prove that fever and inflammation are 
called, by the allopaths, disease, when every one knows that all their sys- 
tems of pathology and nosology, are built upon the symptoms they exhibit? 
Answer, because all modern pathologists refer us to Thomson and Hunter, 
for the doctrines of fever and inflammation (See No 21,) and Thomson him- 
self refers us to Hunter, (No 22 above,) and therefore 1 am going to prove, 
hjf Hunter^ that these doctrines are false. C. 
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4 INFLAMMATION 18 A SIMPLE PHYSIOLOOICAL ACT. 

42. INFLAMMATION. Hunter says; (vol. 3. page 285,) "Inflamma- 
tion, in itself, is not to be considered a disease, but as a salutary operation 
consequent either to some violence or some disease." "Inflammation is 
an action produced for the restoration of the most simple injury in sound 
parts, which goes beyond the power of union by the first intention."' 

Again, page 293. ••'Pure inflammation is rather an eflTort of nature than 
a disease." 

Again, page 286. */From whatever [exciting] cause it arises, * * it 
is an effort intended to bring about a reinstatement of the parts to nearly 
their natural functions." "Disease" (page 233) is a disposition to produce 
wrong action." 

This is not "restoring natural functions;" of course it is not inflammation. 

Again, ''Healthy inflammation probably consists of only one kind, not being 
divisible, but into its different stages, as being that which will always at- 
tend a healthy constitution or part, is to be considered rather a restorative 
action than a diseased one, and would appear to be the effect rather of a 
stimulus than an irritation. The unhealthy admits of vast variety, [the 
causes of disease being almost numberless,] and is that which always at« 
tends an unhealthy constitution, or part, and will be according to the kind 
of health in that constiution or part, but particularly according to the consti- 
tution." * * "The sfmpZeac^ of inflammation, cannot be called specific, 
for it is a uniform or simple action in itself: but it may have peculiarities 
or specific actions superadded." (page 286-7,) [by the causes of disease, C.,] 

Finally, page 292. "Fever, in all cases or of all kinds, is a disturbed ac- 
tion, like inflammation itself." 

43. Here, then, we are taught the real truth in regard to inflammation and 
fever, that they are one and the same thing, accumulated action of the 
constitution, produced by the vital force, under excitement, and tending in all 
cases to the restoration of equiliblium in the circulation and nervous actions 
— in the words of Hunter, "an effort intended to bring about a reinstatement 
of the parts to nearly [quite] their natural functions." And *ftat all the 
different appearances and results, in different cases of fever or inflammation, 
are to be attributed to the different states of the constitution, or the specifiic 
character or action of the exciting causes, Hunter's "specifications superad- 
ded." Thus, inflammation in Erysipelas, Small -pox, scarlet fever, and cancer 
are the same, all proceeding from the action of the vital force, but the specific 
exciting causes are different, each "superadding" its own "peculiarity or 
specific action," which gives all the different characters of the specific jform* 
of disease. 

It follows of course, then, that the nosological distinctions in all the 
systems of medicine, should have been based solely on these "peculiarities," 
and not on the vital symptoms of inflammation, partial or general, as they 
almost all are. The doctrines of Hunter, then, and of Thomson, and of 
all who sometimes adopt them, as Watson who says, (Practice page 94.) 

44. "It is by inflammation that wounds are closed, and fractures repaired, — 
that parts adhere together when their adhesion is essential to the preserva- 
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. tion of the individual, uud that foreign and 'hurtful matters are cbnveycd 
safely out of the body. A cut finger, a deep sabre wound alike require in- 
flammation to reunite the divided parts. * "* The foot mortifies, is killed by 
injury or exposure to cold, inflammation will cut off the dead and useless 
part/' (page 95.) are proof that inflammation is not disease. 

45, Prof. Paine teaches the same doctrine, when he says, (Inst, page 
466, No 711. "Inflammation takes its rise in purely physiological conditions^ 
and holds its progress and decline, under the same great natural laws of the 
Constitution'^ 

If these assertions be true, and they certainly are, fever and inflammation 
being "a simple act of the constitution," always •'tending to bring about a 
lestoration of the system or its organs, to the healihy function.s," can never 
be properly called disease^ and, of course, the fundamental doctrines of the 
schools which make this act and its derangements produced by the action 
of the specific causes of disease, and the combined efl^^cts of the actions of 
these two forces, "the foundation of all pathological reasoning, (Gregory, 
Thomson, Hall, Bigelow, Holmes) must be utterly false and pernicious^ 
**and all the superstructures [the practices] built upon ihem, must be baselesc 
as the fabric of a vision," (No 6) nay, more, inasmuch as they are conduct- 
ed by violence, bloodshed and poisoning, they must be "Aorr/rf, unwarranl^ 
able 9 murderous, quackery.^* — Chapman. 

It matters not that Gregory, Watson, Paine, Thomson, and even Hunter 
himself teach, in other places, a doctrine the very opposite of what I have 
here quoted from them. I have reported the true, but the systems of path- 
ology and practice are built upon the false; and they must he false. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ALLOPATHIC REMEOIBS MISCHISV0V8* 

The following testimony proves, if this kind of evidence can prove any 
thing, that the particular practices of Allopathy, are injurious and desiruciive; 
not occasionally so, by nnisapplication or niistake, but positively so, by their 
very nature a^nd tendency. I have adduced evidence which proves that, accor- 
ding to the authorities of the Allopathic school, '(see Sydenham, Gregory, 
Thomaon, Watson. Paine, &c.) two thirds of all mankind die of acute forms 
of disease, styled by them fever and inflammation. I have quoted from 
Payno, Watson and others, the statement that fever and inflammation 
'^m.ike up the greatamount of human maladies, and form the great outlets of 
life/'— Paine's Institutes, No 710. 

46. '-Therapeutics or the application of remedies to the treatment of dis^ 
ease, is the gnat end ol all medical inquiries." Professor Paine says: (In- 
stitutes No. 854.) — 

47. "Remedial agents operate upon the same principle as the remote 
causes of disease. Thoy can never transmute the morbid into healthy con- 
ditions, that is alone the work of nature." 

**The most violent poisons are our best remedies." ** TJbi virusy ibi virtus,^ 
Where poison is, there is virtue!. 

48. Ilooper says, "all our most vafunblo medicines are active poisons"-— 
Dictionary. The B. M. & S. Journal says, (Vol. 9 page 43.) "All pois- 
ons, whatever their differences in other respects, agree in this; they sudden- 
ly and rapidly extinguish a great proportion of the vitality of the system." 
Professor John P. Harrison says, of one of the irtost commonly employedf 
that it is "a powerful depresser of the energies of life." 

BLOOD-LETTING THE SHEET ANCHOR OF PRACTICE. 

49. Marshall Hall says, (Practice No. 302) "The doctrine of inflamma- 
tion is the moat important in Medicine and Surgery." And he and others^ 
as I have already shown, consider inflammation an acute form of disease, 
which must be reduced. He further says, (No. 819.) 

50 "The subject next in order, in treating of the Theory of Medicine, re- 
lates to the use of certain important remedies, and amongst these blood-let^ 
TING ranks pre-eminently as the first. 

Prof. Clutterbuck, in his "Inquiry into the seat and nature of fever," 

page 474, says: 

51. ^^ Blood' Letting^ unquestionably, is the best, because the most effect- 
ive remedy we possess, in the treatment of indiopathic fever, as well as in 
flammation in general. ** 

52. Prof. Paine, Institutes, No. 836. d. says; That, for inflammation and 
congestion, "blood-letting is known to be the most efficient remedy." ''Gen- 
eral Blood-letting is the proper mode of depletion, in all forms of fever, and 
in all the active inflammations of the internal viscera.'* — lb. 966. 

Professor. J. Morehbad, of the Ohio Medical College, in an Essay on 
Blood-letting published in Prof. £berle*s Quarterly Journal for June, 1837, 
says, page 24. 

63. "In the whole range of medical science, there is probably no other 
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truth better ascertained or of greater value than this,: that, for inflammation 
when, seated in the serous tissues, or in the parenchymatous portion of any 
of the organs contained in the three great cavities, free [and energetic Blood- 
letting is entitled emphatically to the name of the remedy: and all the other 
remedial means are to be regarded as but subordinate and aaxilliary to it." 
"Under the conditions of disease for which in truth it is remedial, 
no substitute can be found or admitted for it." 

64. Prof. Paine says: Medical and Physiological Commentaries, vol II. 
page 325: 

^England has not yet abandoned the Lancet, and here, in America, it is 
as ever, the anchor of hop6, in inflammations and conjestive fevers.'* 

, This is the testimony of a large proportion of the Allopathic faculty. To 

qUote more here is useless, 

BLOOD-LETTING, DANGEROUS AND DESTRUCTIVE. 

. I have said the "first indication in practice, this "sheet anchor in fevers 
and inflammations,*' is dangerous and destructive; and I prove this by the tes- 
timony of the same men who approve of and use it: 

66. Dr. Hunter said, "Blood-letting is one of the greatest weakeners, as 
we can kill thereby." 

56. Prof. J. F. Lobstein says, "?'o far from Blood-letting being benefi- 
cial, it is productive of the most serious and fatal effects — a cruel practice — a 
scourge to humanity. How many thousands of our fellow citizens are sent 
[by it] to an untimely grave! how many families are deprived of their amia- 
ble children! how many husbands of tjieir lovely wives! how many wives of 
their husbands! Without blood there is no heat, no motion in the system — 
in the Blood is the life. He who takes blood from the patient, takes away 
not only an organ of life, but a part of life itself" — Essay on Blood-letting. 

67. Salmon. — "So zealous are the Blood suckers of our age," says Sal- 
mon, in his "Synopsis Medicinfle," "that they daily sacrifice hundreds to its 
omnipotence, who fall by its fury, like the children who, of old, passed 
through the fire to Moloch, and that without any pity, left to commiserate 
the inexplorable sufferings of their martyrs, or conscience of their crimes 
which may deter them in future from such villanies, the bare relation of 
which would make a mail's ears tingle, which one cannot think of without 
griel, nor express without horror!*' ^ 

68. Robinson — "An eminent physician has said that, after the practice 
of Blood-letting was introduced by Sydenham, during the course of one hun- 
dred years, more died of the lancet alone, than all who in the same period 
perished by war. — page 121. 

59. Dewees. — "It would appear, that the first or inflammatory stage of puer- 
peral fever, the stage in which bleeding has been so eminently successful, has 
no discovered character by which it can be distinguished from the second in 
which this operation is forbidden, after the lapse of a few hours.'* — Females, 
page 441. 

"We would ask, What is» the evidence that the first stage has run its 
courSel This is an important question, and one from our present data that 
cannot, we fear, be answered satisfactorily. Hitherto this condition of the 
disease has been inferred rather than ascertained." — lb. page 436. 

The same author says, page 372, "Our bleedings are not always renewed 
from the arm, for, as soon as we get the pulse pretty well down by this 
meansy we have leeches applied over the parts nearest to the seat of the in* 
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flammationy in mrch numbers as shall abstract at least eight or ten ounces of 
blood, and encourage their after bleeding by the application of moist warmth. 
Should these abstractions of blood prove not elective, add pain, fever and 
other unpleasant symptoms continue, but especially great pain and tenderness 
in the parts; if the pulse does not call for general bleeding, we repeat the 
leeching, nor stop until the end is answered, or until we are convinced our 
efforts will be unavailing, by the approach of the second stage or by the ad- 
dition of peritoneal inflammation.— lb. 

60. Prof. Moeehead already quoted. No. 53: say8:| 

''The intelligent physician who has learned by the sad and bitter teach- 
ings of the sick room, to judge of the powers of the lancet, not merely un- 
derstands, but, without any glaring impropriety of phrase, may be said to 
feel, that it is an agent which can never be neutral in its opera^on; that, if 
not productive of actual good, it must have an inevitable tendency towards ill; 
that, in its capacity, whether for benefit or for mischief, it is possessed not 
merely of great but Herculean force; that, under the conditions of disease for 
which in truth it is remedial, no substitute can be found or admitted for itf 
that, when employed, however, in cases to which it is not suited results a/- 
ways seriousy not unfrequenllyjfafa/, but too surely follow its misapplication; 
that, for repairing the consequences of using it when not needed or improper, 
no other means exist except the slow and precarious process of nutri- 
tion; and that, in the circumstances under which its misuse is most actively 
and certainly mischievous, such reparative process is almost, always suspen- 
ded, and consequently no remedy remains for counteracting or removing the 
injuries which it has inflicted!" 

This is startling language, but it is simply just; and we ought not to be sur- . 

prised at the conclusion justly drawn from the facts stated. 

^'HSEiving habitually present to his understanding, a strong and Kvely per- 
ception of these truths, such a physician learns to regard a resort to the lan- 
cet as of all remedial measures, that which most requires caution, thorough 
consideration, and anxious circumspection; and to hold, as a solemn maxim 
of professional conduct, that, if it is not employed with a judicious and wise 
adaptation to the cases in which it is used, it deserves to be viewed with 
somewhat of the abhorrence that attaches to the knife of the murderer!" 

61. Prof. Marshall Hall says: *' The diseases of children best under- 
stood, are those which arise from irritation, and principally in the Stomach 
and bowels, and the irritation of teething and inflammation. I may observe, 
indeed, in this place, that, of the whole number of fatal cases of disease in in- 
fancy, a great proportion occurs from the inappropriate or undue application 
of exhausting remedies. This observation may have a salutary effect in 
checking the ardor of many young practitioners, who are apt to think 
that, if they have only bled and purged and given calomel enough, they 
have done their duty; when, in fact, in subduing a former they have excited 
a new disease, which they have not understood, and which has led to the 
fatal result.** Quoted and approved by Prof. J. P. Harrison. — Therapeutics, 
vol. II. page 189. 

Rbmvrk. — W ho taught the ^^otin^ practitioner to bleed, purge and give cal- 
omel? Are not these processes styled, by their ^^ Professors, the sheet ati" 
chars of practicel" If so, why not use^them till the case is cured! But do 
^aorne young practionerSf'*^ have and lose, a great proportion pf the fatal ca« 
es of disease in infancy? It is rather unfair to blame young practitioners fpr 
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doing what the old onea teach and practice. We have known many a little 
innocent to be killed in this way by old Frofen^rt. 

62. Pbof. Hall says; Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, Vol 1- page 296; 
^<The immedato effects of loss of Blood, are, 83mcope convulsion, delirium, 
eoma, sudden dissolution: the more remote are excessive reaction, mania, 
coma, amaurosis and sinking." , 

''Amongst the immediate effects of the loss of blood, must be mentioned 
that of sudden and unexpected dissolution. The patient does not recover 
from a state of syncope; or, without syncope, he may gradually sink after 
Blood letting. It has token the most able and experienced practitioners by 
ayrprise." — ib. 299. 

Remark. — We thought the cautions necessary only to **young praciUion* 
er^r^ The doctor gives illustrations, numerous and interesting, of the vari- 
ous effects of the "loss of blood," to which we refer the reader. It is vaia 
to say that these results proceed from ignorance of the indications for Blood 
letting, or inexperience in the practice, as we have proved and shall do it 
more effectually anon, that the most scientific and experienced cannot tell 
when blood should be drawn, nor how much. See above. 

63. Prof. J. P. Harrison says: Therapeutics, vol. II. page 180: "The 
morbid consequences which spring from the excessive use or the misdi- 
rected employment of Blood-letting, are of so serious a nature, that the prac- 
titioner should sedulously guard against them." 

64. Prof. Maguardic in his lectures in the College of France, says: ib., 
"I assert loudly, and fear not to affirm it, that blood-letting induces, both in 
the blood itself and in our tissues, certain modifications and Pathological 
phenomena which resemble, to a certain extent, those developed in animals 
deprived of atmospheric oxygen, of drink and of solid food." * * "En- 
gorgement, cedema pneumonia, and the entire train of what people are pleas- 
ed to call inflammatory phenomena, are products of loss of blood." "He 
considers the utility of Blood-letting, at best problematical, while its 
injurious effects are at once positive, frequent, and widely extended." 

65. "The sudden abstraction of blood by the lancet, always acts in a de- 
gree correspondent to the quantity drawn, and the ability of the constitution 
to withstand the weakening effect of the remedy." — ^ib. 183. 

"The immediate morbid phenomena observed on the sudden loss of 
a large quantity of blood, are, convulsions, delirium, coma and appopiectic 
stupor." * * "The mast common results, when inopportunely or exces- 
sively employed, are, vertigo; a feeble and slow, sometimes quick, fluttering 
o(pcarcely perceptible pulse; cold, clammy perspiration; sickness of the 
i^Miiach, confusion of vision; dyspncBa; gasping for breath; great restlessness, 
a cleep sense of sinking, and finally syncope," — * * * 

"Prostration without reaction, may be protracted for several days, and then 
death release the patient from his sufferings. Or reaction may come on, 
and then we'.have a series of symptoms closely resembling cerebral inflamma- 
tion." * ♦—lb. 

66. Prof. Copland, of London, says: 

"When carried too far in cases of excitement, where the nervous or vita) 
power is not depressed, and the blood itself is rich or healthy, reaction gen- 
erally follows each lar^e depletion, and that of^en exacerbates or brings back 
the disease for which it was employed, ^nd which had been [apparently re- 
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lieved by the primary effects of the evacuation. * ♦ Thus every observ* 
ing practitioner will have noticed, that a large depletion when carried to 
deliquium [prostration] will have entirely renooved the 8} mptoms of acut^ 
infiammationt when the patient has recovered consciousness; and that he ex- 
presses the utmost relief. 

"But it gradually happens that the inordinate depression — ^the very full syn- 
cope that is thought essential to the securing of advantage from the depletion 
is followed by an equally excessive degree of vascular reaction — with 
which all the symptoms of inflammation return; and the general reaction is 
ascribed entirely, but erroneously, to the return of the inflammation instead 
of the latter being imputed to the former, which has rekilidled or exaspera- 
ted ity when beginning to subside. The consequence is, that another very 
large depletion is again prescribed for its removal, and the patient, recollect* 
iuff the relief it temporarily afforded him, readily consents, Blood is taken to 
full syncope — again relief is felt — again reaction returns, — and the local 
symptoms are reproduced, and thus, large depletion, full syncope, reaction, 
and the supervention, on the origincl disease, of some or all the phenomena 
described as the consequence of excessive loss of blood, are brought before 
the practitioner, and he is astonished at the obstinacy, cause and termination 
of the disease, which under such circumstances generally ends in dropsical, 
effusion, into the cavity on which the affected organ is lodged; or iu convul- 
sions, or in delirium running into coma; or in death from exhaustion, or 
from one of the foregoing states; or, more fortunately, in partial subsidence 
of the original malady and protracted convalesicence. Such are the conse- 
quences which but too often result when Blood-letting has been looked upon 
as the only or chief means of cure — the '^aheef. anchor'^ of treatment, as it 
has too frequently been called and considered during the last twenty years." 
Copland's Diet. Prac. Med. vol. 1. page 177. , 

Remarks, — On the supposition that Blood letting is a curative or even a 
directly and properly palliative means of treatment, it is passing strange that 
it should be followed by such terrible effects as the above. That, when the 
nervous or vital power is not depressed and the blood is rich and healthy, 
it "brings back the disease.'* Still more strange that the "irritation** 
of ''reaction" should be taken for inflammation by the most scientific and ex- 
perienced practitioners. 

67. Prof. John Mason Good says: 

"The immediate effect of profuse and repeated bleeding is exhaustion. 
While this exhaustion continues, there is a diminution of action of c^^^^,. 
kind, and hence an imposing appearance of relief to the symptoms of dM' 
ease: but it no sooner takes place than an instinctive effort is made by the 
vis medicatrix naturse, to remedy the evil hereby produced, and to restore 
the system to its former balance of power. This balance is called a rally* 
ing or reaction of the living principle. The arteries contract to adapt 
themselves to the measure of blood that remains; the sensorial organ is 
roused to the secretion of a large proportion of nervous power to supply the 
inordinate drain that takes place during the general commotion, all is in a 
state of temporary hurry and urgency, and for the most part irregularity of 
action, while the instinctive effort is proceeding. And hence, no sooner is 
the immediate effect of prostration, exhaustion or syncope overcome, than 
the heart palpitates, the pulse beats forcibly with a jerking bound, the head 
throbs, the eyes (lash fire, and the ears ring with unushal sounds. Now, il 
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often haspens that these concurrent signs are mistiiken for proofs of latent or 
increased vigor, instead of being merely proofs of increased action; and ac- 
tion too, that adds as largely to the exhaustion as the depletion Uiat pro- 
duced it; and the unhappy patient is bled a second, a third, and even a 
fourth time, till no reaction follows, at which time it is strangely supposed 
that the entona, plethora, or inflammatory diathesis is subdued and lulled 
into a calm, because the patient has been so far and fatally drained of his 
living principle, that there is no longer any rallying or reactive power re- 
maining, and gives up the ghost, in a few hours, to the treatment^ instead 
of the disease.'*-^-Good's Study of Medicine, vol. 1, page 407. 

Here we have the direction of Dr. Dewess to bleed '*as long as the un- 
pleasant symptoms continue," and the declaration of Dr. Good, that those 
symptoms will continue ^'till the patient has been so far and so fatally 
drained of his living principle, that there is no longer any rallying or react- 
ive power remaining, and gives up the ghost in a few hours to the treatment, 
instead of the disease!*' 

Hence, to bleed scientifically, as taught in Philadelphia and London, and 
wherever these text books of the highest anthority are adopted, is to bleed 
till the patient **gives signs of woe that all is lost." Or in plain English, i^ 
is to commit wilful murder. 

But it is said that these terrible effects arise from the abuse of Blood let- 
ting. That we should mind the indications for its use, and not employ it 
improperly. The following will show that there are no sure indications. 

68. The venerable Dr. James Thacher says: "We have no infaliible in- 
dex to direct us. It is impossible, from the state of tho circulation in fever 
to point to any criterion for the employment of the lancet; the state of the 
pulse is often ambiguous and deceptive. Circumstances require the nicest 
discrimination, as the result is often very different in cases seemingly anal- 
ogous. A precipitate decision is fraught with danger, and a mistake may be 
certain death.*' — ^Thacher's Practice, page 208. 

69. Prof. Mackintosh says: '*Some patients are bled who do'not require it, 
and the consequences are injurious; othei-s are bled who cannot bear it, and 
who ought to be treated by cordials, and the result is fatal." — Mackintosh, 
page 690. 

*'No physician, however wise and experienced, can tell what quantity of 
blood ought to be taken in any given case. — lb. page 418. 
^70. Prof. Morbhead says: **£very body has heard of practitioners, with 

3>1iom, in every case for which they did not know exactly what ought to be 
one, it was a settled rule of practice to make trial of the lancet." 

<'So often, likewise, have 1 heard it said, even of physicians counted 
eminent in their profession, that, to prevent their patients dying, they bled 
them to death; and 1 fear that such charges have foundation in truth." 

71. Opium. — Inflammation or fever, and irritation, being styled by the Alio* 
pathic faculty, the two great forms of disease, to which the human body is 
subject, and the use of free blood letting to cure the former, tending to 
produce the latter, (See Good and Copland, Nos* 66 and 67) the next in- 
dication to the reduction of the inflammatory action, is to subdue the irri- 
tation. For thif purpose opium is highly extolled and as constantly used as 
tbe lancet is for inflammation or fever. 

''Preeminently endowed with the most diversified therapeutic powers. 
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and more extensively (Employed in its various preparations, than any other 
single article of the materia medica, this great drug requires at our hands 
a careful and extended inquiry into its preparation, composition, modes of 
administration, practical uses and morbid efecta,*' — Harrison's Therap. 
vol II. page 530. 

As I never use it in any form, nor recommend nor countenance its use 
1 shall consider only its **morbid (morbific) effecis." 

72. "The constituents are Morphia, Narcotina, &e. "The Morphia is 
the only one employed to any extent in the practice of Medicine. Narco- 
tina has been extensively given in India as a substitute for ^'quinine, and 
its anti-periodic power is attributed to its stimulant property." — lb. 632. 

A stupifying agent must be a glorious stimulant! The chill is a manifes- 
tation of incipient reaction, and it is no wonder that the deadly narcotine 
checks it. 

73. "Jkfodtts curandi of Opium, and of the salts of morphia,^* For seven 
separate purposes, this important and valuable drug, is in daily, hourly 
use. 1. Asa stimulant; 2. As a Narcotic; 3. As an astringent; 4. Asa 
diaphoretic; 6. As an Antispasmodic; 6. As an anti periodic; and 7. as a 
modifier of other remedies." — lb. 634. 

In his first vol. the Professor says, there are but four indications to be 
fulfilled in the treatment of disease! And here are seven to be fulfilled by- 
Opium! And the lancet and calomel will have an equal share. But this 
is not the place for comments and criticisms; they will come in due course. 

74. MoBBiD EFFECTS OF Opium! — "A very small portion of opium will 
sometimes produce convulsions in a very young patient. We have 
know^n the half of a grain of Dover's powder, which is but the twentieth 
part of a grain of opium, [a homceopathic dose,] induce fits in a delicate 
child of a few days old. Christison relates several interesting examples of 
death in children from small portions of opium. An infant three days old, 
got by mistake, about the fourth part of a mixture containing ten drops of 
laudanum. The child died in twenty four hours. The administration of 
three drops of Laudanum to a stout child fourteen months old, was followed 
by convulsions, and death in six hours. Another child of nine months, 
died in nine hours after taking four drops. The pernicious custom which 
many nurses pursue, of giving infants laudanum, or paregoric, to still their 
cries at night, cannot be too severely reprehended. This practice is fraught 
with evil results to the infant, and should never be permitted." 

In his essay above referred to. Prof. J. P. Harrison says, of Opium: "It 
stupifies for awhile, and forces the child into an unnatural sleep." "It* 
enhances nervousness." **If the brain is affected, it increases the disease. 
Inflammation in^the stomacli or bowels, will be made worse, perhaps, incura- 
bly worse by an opiate." "It is hurtful, because it is contrary to nature." 
"It is a medicine, — d^ foreign substance which nature does not call for, or 
kindly receive as long as she is in her right mood." "Paregoric, Bate- 
man's drops, laudanum or toddy, lays the foundation for head complaints, 
such as inflammations, convulsions, and dropsy of the brain," A small 
dose of paregoric will often induce fits. The intellect of a child will be im- 
paired by it, although years may elapse after the practice is abandoned. 
A permanent, ill conditioned state of the nervous system is induced by the 
repeated giving of opiates to infants, that never, through all subsequent life ^ 
is entirely got rid of by the most strenuous endeavors. A tendency we 
doubt not, to insanity, is thus engendered or augmented. Such children 
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pass through the process of teething badly. The stamina of the constitution 
is weakened by it. The stomach and bowels lose their t(me, and cholera 
infantum, or summer complaint is more apt to fasten on them.^-Ther. p. 182* 

What a terrible warning is this, (also that of Professor Eberle 16,) to 
mothers and nurses, not to give to their children opiates — '*anodynes/' in 
any form or for any purpose! What an honor to the Eclectics, that they 
are so much more enlightened and liberal than we are, that they can still 
hu;; to their bosoms this viper of the poisonous materia medical 

The nurses learn this practice from the Doctors, who prescribe it "daily, 

hourly," for "seven diflTerent purposes," See above. 

75. ''Females are more susceptible than males, to the morbid effects of 
the article. We have met with many instances of the great intolerance 
of the female system to opiates." — ib. 553. 

That is because opium <*acts primarily on the nervous system;" and, 
women and children being more sinsitive and delicate, are less able to resist 
its deadly influence. C. 

76. Prof. Rbeble, in his work on the diseases of children, page 199, 
calls opium a 'Hreacherous palliative,'' under which *<the appetite and diges- 
tive powers fail; the body emaciates, and the skin becomes sallow, dingy 
and shriveled; the countenance acquires an expression of languor and suffer- 
ing, and a general state of apathy, inactivity and feebleness ensues, which 
ultimately often leads to convulsions, dropsy in the head, glandular indura« 
tions, incurable jaundice, or fatal exhaustion of the vital energies. All the 
usual soothing mixtures, such as Godfrey's cordial, Dalby's carminative, so 
much employed for allaying the colic pains and griping of infants, contain 
more or less opium; and inntimera^/e infants have been irretrievably ruined 
by these popular nostrums!" 

Prof. J. A. Gallup, in his Inst, of Medicine, vol. 1. page 187, snys; 
^*The practice of using opiates as anodynes to mitigate pain in any form of 
fever and local inflammations, is greatly to be deprecated; it is not only 
unjustifiable, but should be esteemed unpardonable." '*It is probable that 
for forty years past, opium and its preparations have done seven times the 
tn/ur]/ that they have rendered benefit on the great scale of the civilized 
world.'* Killed seven where they have saved one! P^ige 298, he calls 
opium ''the most destructive of all narcoctics," and wishes he could speak 
through a lengthened trumpet, that he might tingle the ears of empyrics and 
charlatans in every avenue of their retreat." See B. M. Recorder, vol. 7, 
page 332. 

Dr J.Johnson says: **The whole tribe of narcoctics, as opium, hyoscy- 
an^us, hopand laurel water, or prussic acid, are dangerous sedatives, present- 
ing allurements to the unwary, with all the suavity and meekness of the 
serpent of Eden, and the deception too often is equally fatal. 

79. Rankin, in his Abstract, vol. 3. page 228, says: "An able bodied 
sailor, aged 62, took medicinally, two pills, each containing a grain and 
a quarter of the extract of opium, and was immediately attacked with a 
convulsion fit and died." *<Ca$es are on record, which show that a person 
may recover from the first symptoms of poisoning, and yet ultimately die 
from the effects of a single dose." 

Vol. 11. page 32, the poisoning of three children by the sucking of unripe 
poppy heads, is reported. One died in four hours, inspite of the effs>rt of 
the physician. 
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MERCUEY. 

t 

As MERCURY has, for several centuries, been considered, by the AllQpatbro 
faculty, the most iefFectual remedy for disease withiti the compass of their 
knowledge— as they also adinit that it is one of the most mischieyons agentJi 
oyer used as medioino— that they know not, how it operates in §iny case, to 
cure or kill — ancj, finally, declare that it has produced more terrible effeots.du 
the human constitution than any other article they use— I think it proper fo 
quote here pretty largely from their testimonies respecting this " all conquer- 
ing Samson of the materia medica " — Harrison, vol. i. ^ 

It is not my purpose to give the reader here its physical qualities, nor 
the history of its discovery and its various uses. My object will be accom- 
plished when I shall have presented the best accounts of its supposed mediQal 
virtues and uses, and its '* tendency to mischief when injudiciously usei" I. 
begin with Prof Harrison : 

78. "First regarded as a poison, then most cautiously employed in the 
form of ointment, it [mercury] has, step, by step, advanced with the improve- 
ments of the pharmaceutic art, in a bright career of reputation and favor, 
till it has possessed an immense space in the field ef practical medicine, -and 
now, by many, it is regarded as the first, greatest and best remedy Divine 
Goodness has ever revealed, in answer to the diligent search of man, to mel- 
iorate and cure the bodily ills to which man is subjected." — Harrison, vol. i, 
p. 233. 

"Mercury was first employed by the Nubian physicians, Avicenna and 
Rhazes ; but they ventured to use it only against vermin and in cutaneous 
diseases. We are indebted to the renowned empiric, Paracelsus, for its ad- 
ministration internally." — Pereira's Materia Medica, p. 583. 

" Of all the remedies which chemical science has conferred upon the att of 
healing, there stands no single article so pre-eminently endowed with a divers- 
ified capability of curing disease as calomel." — Harrison, vol. i, p. 168. 

"When we declare that its powers are unique and unrivaled, we only eim- 
bpdy the general testimony of the profession in its favor." — lb. 

" Mercury is the great anti-inflammatory, anti-febrile alterant of the materia 
medica." — lb. 

Prof N. Chapman says : 

79. " Of all the purgatives this is the most important, and is susceptible 
of the widest application in Hio practice of physic. There is scarcely, indeed, 
any case in which purging is required, that it may not be so regulated, either 
alone or in combination, as to meet the several indications. It has the sin- 
gular property of imparting force to many of the mild, and moderating the 
severity of the drastic, medicines. Whenever we wish a strong and promf- 
nent impression to be made on the alimentary canal itself, and through it 
on the neighboring viscera, and especially the portal circulation, by gene!ral 
consent, it is consecrated to these purposes. It is, hence, chiefly relied 
on in fevers, especially bilious fevers — m obstructions of the bowBlsr-4n 
cholera — and is unquestionably the most appropriate purgative in the early 
Stage of dysentery. Besides the superior efficacy of calomel in these respecta, 
it is recommended by the facility with which it may be administered. Nearly 
d,evoid of taste and odor, and minute in dose, it will often be taken when 
ofchei medicines are refused, and n^ay be so duurnised as to be imposed^oii 

3 
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the most suspiolous or tfniiianageable of our patients." — Ohapman'ei Thera- 
peutfes, vol: i, p. 182. (See No. 142.) ' . 

8(X " As an adjuvant to blood-letting, mercury is considered the most 
powerful of all the antiphlogistics." "It is almost univprsally depended 
upon,' in .this country, for the purpose of removing the derkngements of 
organization whict active inflammation may have produced in many of the 
tissues of the body."— Prof. G. M'Clellan's Surgery, p. 57-8. 

81. "Mercury is the great anti-inflammatory, anti-febrile alterant of the 
materia medica." — Prof J. P. Harrison, Therapeutics, vol. i, p. 147. 

"That it cures we know, but how it cures we know not." — lb., 261. 

- " Next to blood-lettipg, mercury seems to be our principal remedy in 
inflammation, especially of the mucous membranes of the larynx, trachea 
and iris." — Marshall Hall, Bigelow and Holmes, No. 577. 

■ **This mineral [mercury] is a very powerful agent in controlling inflam- 
Biation, especially acute, phlegmonous, adhesive inflammation, such as glues 
parts together and spoils the texture of organs. It is of the greatest im- 
portance that you should accurately inform yourselves concerning the various 
effects of mercury upon the system." — Watson's Practice, p. 154 
It is "a very potent, but a two-edged weapon." — lb., p. 154. 

. "Of late years, various forms of inflammation have been most successfully 
obmbated by the use of mercury." — Pereira's Materia Medica, p. 595. 

As inflammation in its various forms is said to "make up the great amount 
of human maladies, and constitute the grand outlet of life '* (Paine, Wat- 
[S(OB, Hall, Bigelow, Holmes), it follows that the " most powerful agent in 
controlling inflammation " must be, indeed, " the most valuable remedy " in 
the materia medica; and it should not be counted wonderful that, by those 
who believe this doctrine, there should be " scarcely a disease in which mer- 
dury, in- some of its forms, is not prescribed." — Hooper. 

82. " According to Armstrong, * bleeding is the right arm, and mercury 
the left arm, of medicine." — Cincinnati Journal of Homeopathy, p. 81. 

83. " There is scarcely a disease in which mercury in some of its prepara- 
tions is not exhibited." — Hooper's Medical Dictionary. 

84. " From its [mercury's] power of at once limiting or removing effusion, 
it is very plain how valuable must be its administration in all inflammatory 
affections of important internal organs." — Miller's Principles of Surgery, p. 
102. 

THEORIES OP THE ACTION OP MBBCUEY. 

85. ^^ Mechanical Hypothesis. — Astruc (De Morb. Ven., vol. xi, p. 149) and 
Barry (Medical Transactions, vol. i, p. 25) fancned that mercury acted by its 
weight, its divisibility and its mobility." 

86. Chemicjdl Hypothesis. — Some have advocated the chemical operation 
of toercurials, and have endeavored to explain their curative powers in dis- 
ease in reference to their chemical properties. Thus Mitie, Pussavin (quoted 
by Hichter, Ausfuhr Ghzneim, vol. iv, p. 305), and Sweddiaur (Practical Ob. 
on Venereal Complainte) Assumed that mercury acted chemically on the 
BjFphilitic poison, as acids and alkalies do on each other ; while Gertanner 
Bupposed that the effieacy of mercurials depended on the oxygen they cen- 
ter. .Pr. Ctfllen (Trciat of the Mniteria Medica, vol. ii, p. 446) endeavored 
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to account for the ^tion of mearcury on. the salivary glands in preference to 
o^r organs, by a^snminff that it has a particolar diapositioii to itnite with 
ammoniacal salts, With which it passes off by the various secretions. He 
thus accounted for the larger quantity of mercury which passed off by these 
glands, and which, being in this way applied to the exqiretions, occasioned 
«ilivation. Dr. John Meanay substituted another hypothesis, but equally 
objectionable: ^ Mercury," says he, "cannot pass off by the urine, because of 
the phosphoric acid contaijied in that fluid, which would form, with the. mer-" 
Our/,' an insoluble OQmpound. It must, therefore, be thrown out of the sys- 
tem by other secretions, .particularly by saliva, which facilitates this trans- 
mission by the affinity which the muriatic acid, the soda, and the ammonia 
of the secretion, have for the opsyd of mercury, and by which a compound, 
soluble in water, is* formed." 

87. Dynamical Hypothesis. — Some writers have principally directed their 
attention to the quality of the effects induced by mercury, and have termed 
this mineral, stimulant, sedative, tonic and alterative. Those who assume 
that mercury is a stimulant or excitant, are not agreed as to whether one or 
more parts, or the whole system, are stimulated; and; if particular, parts, 
what these are. Hecker fixes on the lymphatics ; Scone, on the arterial ca- 
pillary system ; Reil, on the nerves. 

88. On the other hand, Comodi, Bertele and Horn consider it a weakening 
agent or sedative. Some think that mercurials, in small doses, are stimu- 
lants, but, in excessive doses, sedatives. This is the opinion of Dr. Wilson 
Philips. 

89. " Dr. Murray calls mercury a tonie ; Voght terms it an alterative, sed- 
ative resolvent ; Sundelin, a liquifacient ; Mr. Hunter accounted for \\a 
action by saying that it produced a different action from the disease."— 
Pereira's Materia Medica, vol. i, p. 594. 

" For the most part, the local action of the mercurial compounds may be 
regarded as alterative and more or less irritant. Many of the preparations are 
energetic caustics. Mr. Annesly asserts, from his experiments on dogs and 
his experience with it in the human subject, that calomel is the reverse of 
an irritant ; in other words, that, when applied to the gastro-intestinal mepi- 
brane, it diminishes its vascularity." — lb., p. 585. 

ITS EFFECTS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 

90. "Mercury, gradually introduced into the system, seems to exert a 
tonic effect on both the extreme blood vessels and the lymphatics — that is, 
on the exhalents and the absorbents — ^thus preventing or limiting impending 
effusion, and at the same time expediting the removal of that which has 
been already exuded." — Principles of Surgery, by James Miller, F. R. S.'B., 
F. R. C. S. E., Prof, of Surg in the University of Edinburgh, p. 102. 

91. " It certainly alters the red globules and diminishes the undue prx)por- 
tion of the fibrin in a remarkable degree, and will, in a short time, break 
down the inflammatory exudations and adhesions among inflamed parts, 
which have resulted from the preceding stages of the disease;" — M'Clellan's 
Surgery, p. 57. 

92. " But the great remedial property of mercury is that of stopping, con- 
trolling, or altogether preventing, the effusion of ooagulable lymph ; of brid- 
Ung ftdheriTe inflammation."— WatBon's Praetioe, p. 155. 
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93. We regard mercury as an empirical and perturbatory Remedy, By its 
stimulant property- it deranges the vital and organic forces." — Prof. Golphin 
in Heme Medico-Chirurgicale, torn, ii, p. 134. 

94. " Of the modus operandi of mercury we know nothing, except that it 
prCbably acts through the medium of the circulation, and seems, in many 
Instances, to substitute its own action for that of the disease.** — 17. S. Dis- 

. pensatgry, p. 350.Jt jP/ i . 

" When we produce a mercurial impression to cure fever, we substitute 
the action of the remedv for that of the disease. 

' "The therapeutist will avail himself of this law of morbid action to sub- 
stitute an artificial, definite and controllable constitutional action, for one 
that is abnormal, unlimited and not corrigible by any po\^r in the system."— 
Har., Mat. Med., vol. i, p. 157. 

In the same volume, Prof. H. says : 

95. Mercury "exercises a curative power" (194), and yet (p. 48, 49) it 
"promotes scrofula and glandular diseases, and hastens decomposition." 
"That mercury cures, we know — ^but, how it cures, we know not" (264). 
" There is some mystery about it " (150). * 

96. " It is not an excitant, but a most powerful depressor of the energies 
of life" (146). " It is not a stimulant to the vascular system" (227, 245). 
" It irritates the heart and arteries and invariably depresses the nerves " (228). 
*' It excites the heart's action, or depresses the powers of life, as the case 
may be" (146). "It is the greatest curative agent" (147,233). "Pro- 
motes the secretions (146). "Calomel subverts nature " (9). "Demolishes 
the very pillars of human health" (312). " Acts physiologically, therapeuti- 
cally and pathologically" (218). " I pretend not to penetrate into its action 
further than a careful observance of the phenomena it exhibits." — Essays, 
page 177. 

97. " Mercury acts upoij the system as a stimulant; but what the peculiar 
.nature of that stimulant is, it would be in vain to inquire." — Eberle*s Ther- 
apeutics. 

98. ''Mercury produces universal irritability, making the constitution 
more susceptible of all impressions. It quickens the pulse, increases its 
hardness, and occasions a kind of temporary fever. It produces hectic fe- 
ver. In some constitutions, it operates like a poison." — Hooper's Medical 
Dictionary. 

99. " Mercury excites restlessness, anxiety, and a very distressing and irri- 
table statie of the whole body. In some it produces delirium, in others pal- 
sy and epilepsy." — Dr. Bell. 

100. Prof Drake, in the Western Journal of Medicine, vol. 2, p. 636, 
6ays : " Mercury has been found In the bones, blood, brain and nerves." 

• .101. Eczema Mercuriale — "Alley saw forty-three cases of this disease, 
eighi of which terminated fatally." — lb., p. 588. 

102. Ulceration and Sloughing. — "Ulceration of the mouth is a well 
known effect of mercury. Ulceration of the throat is likewise a consequence 
of the use of this mineral." — lb., p. 589. 

* )03. Neurosis Mercwrialu,-^^^ Various symptoms, indicating a disordered 
condition of the nervous system, are met with in persons who haye been ex- 
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posed to. the baneful ioflaence of iberoury, auqh as wand^ing pains, a 'trem- 
ulous condition of the muscular system, sometimes accompanied with stamr 
mering, and occasionally terminating in paralysis, epilepsy or apoplexy." — 
lb., p. 589. / ' 

104. Cachexia Mercurialis, — " This condition is .characterized by disorder 
of the digestive organs, loss of app/etite, wasting, incapability of much exer; 
tion, with increased secretion from all the organs, especially from the saliva; 
ry glands. Mr. Travers says mercurial cachexia is characterized by irritable 
circulation, extreme pallor and emaciation, tenderness of the region of the 
pancreas, and the evacuations are frothy, whitish, tough and often greenish, 
at least in the commencement. These symptoms may be fairly referred to 
an affection of the pancreas analogous to that of the salivary glands." — Pe* 
reira, vol. i, p. 588. 

PATHOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF MERCURIAL ACTION. 

However difficult the faculty may have found the task of explain^ tha 
modus operandi of mercury on the human system, the following extracts, as 
well as the preceding, show very clearly that they know something of the 
results which follow its exhibition. The reader will please to be careful, 
however, not to be imposed upon, as the faculty are, by the fatal eiror of 
supposing that all these results are the legitimate effects of the action of the 
drug. He should always bear in mind that mercury is a simple agent, ajid 
can produce but one effect, and that must be for good or for eYH—for the 
vital force or against it : and that all other effects than those that are legiti- 
mate of mercury, must be attributed to other causes. Let him especially 
remember that all the irritation, fever and inflammation, that follow the ex- 
hibition of mercury, or any other drug, are attributable to the vital force 
alone ; and that the great business of the observer is to ascertain whether 
the agent which excites them acts in harmony with this force or against it ; 
and to prescribe accordingly. He will see, if he watches carefully, that 
mercury is said to produce good effects, only when controlled by the vital 
force and prevented from producing bad ones ; and that, when it gets the 
upper hand, it produces its own effects, viz., paralysis of the nerves, ulcera* 
tion, mortification, sloughing of the glands and muscles, and caries of the 
bones, which shows that all the good ever done on its exhibition, is done by 
the vital force in spite of it. 

105. Mercury is " a Samson to do evil as well as to do good." — Prof Geo. 
M'Clellan's Surgery, p. 58. 

106. " If it be resorted to as a constitutional remedy in the first stages of 
disease, it will be seen to augment the disturbance, and, perhaps, convert the 
fever into a morbid form of irritative excitement." — lb. 

107. '' In some cases the gums slough, the teeth loosen and drop out, and, 
occasionally, necrosis of the alveolar process takes place. During this time 
the system becomes extensively debilitated and emaciated, and if no inter- 
mission be given to the use of the mercury, involuntary actions of the mus- 
cular system come on, and the patient ultimately dies of exhaustion." ^^\ 
have repeatedly seen inflammation .and nloeration of the mouth, and profoAs 
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saliTAtion indnoed by u few grains of calomel ot some other mercurial.''-^ 
Pereira, p. 587. 

1 08. " If you push this remedy in healthy persons, in^ammation is actu:* 
tUlj/ produced; the gums become tender, and red, and swollen, and at length 
they ulcerate : and, in extreme cases, and in young children especially, the 
inflamed parts may perish: the cheeks, for example, sometimes slough inter- 
nally. Not onlythe gums, but the throat and fauces, grow red, and sore, 
and flloughy.^ — ^Watson's Practice, p. 1 55. 

109. " Patients, who are kept under the influence of mercury, grow pale 
as well as thin : and Dr. Farre, who has paid great attention to the effects, 
remedial and injurious, of this drug, holds that it quickly destroys red 
blood : as effectually as it may be destroyed by venesection." — lb., p. 155. 

'^ The facts I have already mentioned show, that it has a loosening effect 
upon certain textures — that it works by pulling down parts of the build- 
ing." — lb., p. 155. 

110. " Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels and causes violent purg- 
ing, even of blood. At other times, it is suddenly determined to the mouth, 
and produces inflammation, ulceration and an excessive flow of saliva." — 
Cooper's Surg. Diet., vol. ii, p. 170. 

111. "Mercury, when it falls on the mouth, produces, in many constitu- 
tions, violent inflammation, which ends in mortification." — lb., p. 170. 

112. "In 1810, the Triumph man-of-war and Phipps schooner received on 
board several tons of quicksilver, saved from the wreck of a vessel near Ca- 
diz. In consequence of the rolling of the bags the mercury escaped, and 
the whole of the crews became more or less affected. In the space of three 
weeks two hundred men were salivated, two died, and all the animals — cats, 
dogs, sheep, fowls, a canary bird, nay, even the rats, mice and cockroaches — 
were destroyed." — Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Jour., No. xxvi, p. 29. 

113. " A very frequent consequence of excessive mercurial salivation, and 
the attendant ulceration and sloughing, is contraction of the mucous mem- 
brane in the neighborhood of the anterior arches of the palate, whereby the 

rtient is prevented from opening the mouth, except to a very slight extent, 
have met with several such cases. In one it followed the use of a few 
grains of blue pill^ administered for a liver opmplaint. The patient remaina 
unable to open her mouth wider than half an inch. Several operations have 
been performed by different surgeons, and the contracted parts freely divided,^ 
but the relief was only temporary. In another instance (that of a child 
FOUR TEARS of age) it was produced by a few grains of calomel. Though 
several years have elapsed since, the patient is obliged to suck his food 
trough the spaces left between the jaws by the loss of the alveolar pro- 
cess." — Pereira's Mat. Med., vol. i, p. 587. 

114. Mercurial Purging. — ** Violent purging is a very frequent conse- 
quence of the use of mercury. It is frequently attended with griping, and 
sometimes with sanguineous evacuations." — lb. 

" Dr. John Mason Good, Fellow of the Royal Society, London, the learn- 
ed author of the " Book of Nature," Ipproyed Nosology y" "Studies of Med- 
idiie," &o.) says, in the latter work, vol i^ p. 62 : 
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1 15. " Quicksilver, in whatever mode introduced into the system, whether 
by the skin, the stomach, or the lungs, uniformly stimulates the salivary 
glands, producing an increased flow of saliva, and is almost, if not altogeth- 
er, the only substance we know of, which, introduced internally, universally 
acts in this manner." * * * 4C From the general tendency of mercury 
to produce this specific effect, those who are engaged in working quicksilver 
mines, are almost continually in a state of salivation : and when, which is 
often the case, condemned as criminals to such labor for life, drag out a mis- 
erable existence, in extreme debility and emaciation, with stiff, incurvated 
limbs, and total loss of teeth and appetite, till death, in a few years, with a 
friendly stroke, puts a period to their sufferings. * * * 

116. "Mercury, however, produces different degrees of effect, upon different 
constitutions or states of the body. Iti a few rare instances, it has exerted 
no sensible influence whatever upon the excretories of the fauces: in others, 
a very small quantity of almost any of its preparations has stimulated them 
at once to a copious discharge. In persons of a highly nervous or irritable 
temperament, I have known salivation produced by a single dose of calomel ; 
and that it is sometimes caused by dressing ulcers with red precipitate, is a 
fact well known to all experienced surgeons. * * * Even the occasional 
application of white precipitate or mercurial ointment to the head to destroy 
vermin, has often excited salivation." 

Prof Thos. Graham, of the University of Glasgow, and member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, says : 

117. "When I recall to mind the numerous cases of ruined health, from 
the excessive employment of calomel, that has come to my own knowledge : 
and reflect on the additional proofs of its ruinous operations, which still 
daily present themselves, I cannot forbear regarding it, as commonly exhib- 
ited, as a minute instrument oi mighty mischiefs which, instead of conveying 
health and strength to the diseased and enervated, is made to scatter widely 
the seeds of debility and disease of the worst kind, among persons of every 
age and condition." — Indig., p. 132. 

118. " There is not, in the materia medica, another article which so immedi- 
ately and permanently, and to so great a degree, debilitates the stomach and 
bowels, as calomel : yet this is the medicine which is prescribed and sent for 
on every occasion. Its action on the nervous system is demonstrative of its 
being an article in its nature inimical to the human constitution ; since what 
medicine besides, in frequent use, Tiill excite feelings so horrible and inde- 
scribable as calomel and other preparations of mercury? An excessively 
peevish, irritable and despondent state of mind, is a well known consequent 
of a single dose of this substance." — P. 134. 

119. " There is a circumstance, in the operation of mercury, which ought 
to engage the serious and attentive consideration of the profession, as well 
as all who are in tho habit of taking it themselves, or of giving it to their 
children — I mean the permanency of its deleterious effects. An improper or 
excessive use of the generality of medicines is recovered from without [ooflEa- 
parative] difficulty ; but it is not so when the same error is committed with 
the mercurial oxyds. They affect the human constitution in a peculiar man- 
ner, taking, so to speak, an iron grasp of all its systems, penetrating even to 
the bones, by which they not only change the healthy action of its vessels 
and general structure, but greatly impair and destroy its energies, t have 
seen persons to whom it has. been largely given for the remoyid of different 
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eomplalnts, "^ho, before they took it, knew what indigestion and nervous de^ 
pression meaioit, only by thfe descriptions of other's ; but they have since be- 
come experimentally acquainted with both ; for they now constantly coin- 
plain of weakness and irritability of the digesitive organs, of frequent low- 
ness of spirits and impaired strength ; of all which, it appears to me, they 
will ever DC sensible. Instances of this description abound. Many of the 
victims of the practice are aware of this origin of their permanent indis- 
position ; and many more, who are at present unconscious of it, might here 
find, upon investigation, a sufficient cause for their sleepless nights and mis- 
erable days. We have, often, every benevolent feeling of the mind called 
into painful exercise, upon viewing patients already exhausted by protracted 
illness, groaning under the accumulated miseries of an active course of mer- 
cury,* and, by this, forever deprived of perfect restoration. A barbarous 
Sractice, the inconsistency, folly, and injury of which, no words can sof- 
ciently describe." — Pages 136-8. 

120. " I have seen the constitutions of such persons [who were supposed 
to have the liver complaint] irrecoverably ruined by active mercurial courses; 
but in no instance did I ever witness a cure Effected by this treatment. It \» 
pftinful to recollect that, in disorganized livers, mercury, carried to the extent 
of salivation, is commonly regarded as the sheet anchor, the fit and only 
remedy ; for I will venture to affirm, that the far greater number of such 
cases grow materially worse, rather than better by such use of it ; and that 
this aggravation consists not merely in an increase of the patient's weakness 
and morbid irritability, but that the existing disease in the liver becomes 
more extensive and inveterate.** — lb, p. 172. 

121. "If the opinions here set forth with so much force be correct — and 
that they are so we have not the least doubt — what incalculable mischief 
must result from a practice founded upon the common notion of the absolute 
necessity of a mercurial safivation, for the cure of what may be properly or 
improperly named liver complaint ! " [Note by the American Editor.] — Ib^ 
p. 127. 

Abernethy says: 

122. " Persons who are salivated, have, as far as I have remarked, the 
ftinctions of the liver and the digestive organs constantly disturbed by that 
process." — Surgical Observations, *p. 77. 

Blackall says : ^ 

123. " On the schirrus or tuberculated state of the liver, I have seldom seen 
mercury make any [good] impression. But I have seen the mercurial habit 
superadded by continual salivation, and then the disorder become more com- 
plicated and more speedily fatal.*' — Dropsies, p. 70. 

Faere says: 

124. "Patients suffering under chronic enlargements of the liver, are not, 
#0 far as I hate observed, benefited, by the operation of mereury; for, by the 
time idiat the most careful examination can distinguish them, the progress of 
the disease has been already so considerable, that the mercurial action tends 
only te exhaust the power that art will, subsequently, in vain attempt to 
restore." — Morb. Anat. Liver, p. 21. 

Hamilton says : 

125. "The ordinary mode of exhibiting mercury, for the cure of chronie 
hepatitis, not ilnfirequently hurrien on' the disease, or, by impairing the d^- 
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stttution/laya t^e fouudatidii foi^ paralytic affeotkms ; aiid it may be truly 
affirmed that it thus oft^n shortens life." — Abuse of Mercury, p. 79. 

Dr. Falconer, of Bath, in a paper where he forcibly animadverts on its 
^base, observes : 

126. ^^ Among other ill effects, it tends to produce tumors, paralysis, and, 
not'unfrequently, incurable mania. I have myself seen repeatedly, from this 
cause, a kindf of approximation to^hese maladies, that embittered life to such 
a degree, with shocking depression of spirits and other nervous agitations 
with which it was accompanied, as to make it more than probable that many 
of the suicides which disgrace our country, were occasioned by the intoler- 
able feelings which result from such a state of the nervous system." — TranSw 
Medical Society, London, vol. i, p. 110. 

Dr. Hamilton says: 

127. " In a lady who had such small doses of the blue pill combined with 
opium, for three nights successively, that the whole quantity amounted to na 
more than five grains of the mass, salivation began on the fifth day ; and, 
notwithstanding every attention, the tongue and gums became, swelled to an- 
enormous degree ; bleeding ulcers of the mouth and fauces took place, and 
such excessive irritability and debility followed that, for nearly a whole 
month, her life was in the utmost jeopardy." — Abuse of Mercury, p. 24. 

Dr. Alley says: 

128. "I have seen the mercurial eruption appear over the entire body of a 
boy about seven years old, for whom but three grains of calomel had been 
-prescribed effectually as a purgative." — Observations on Hydrargyria, p. 4Q. 

Graham says : 

129. " Such instances of the poisonous operation of mercury are ^not of 
Tare occurrence ; they are common, and only two out of a vast number that 
have been and are still daily witnessed, many of which are on record."-— *p. 
136. 

THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF PRBDIOTINO ITS MODUS OPERANM. 

130. "Some patients are slow to show ptyalism, even under great and sus*- 
tained doses. Others have their mouths touched, perhaps severely, with but 
a few grains. Some suffer from pain and purging, in whatever form the 
mercury is given, internally. Some are actually poisoned by the mineral, the 
condition termed erythismus being induced. The system may not suffer, but 
the surface may — a very troublesome eruption occurring, the eczema mercu- 
riale. Some systems evince their intolerance of the remedy by gradual loss 
of flesh, strength and spirits, an asthenic state, approaching to hectic, be- 
coming established. Violent salivation mav be caused by sudden exposure 
to eold during the use of the medicine, or it may depend upon an idiosyn- 
cracy of the system." — ^Practice of Surgery, by James Miller, p. 390-91. 

Dr. Bell states that he 

131. '^Exhibited three grains of blue mass to a patient, which caused 
oopious salivation." — Bell & Stokes's JPractice, vol. ii, p. 140. 

132. " It is important to know that different persons admit of, or resist, 
the specific agency of mercury in very different degrees; so that, in some 
patients, the remedy becomes unmanageable and hazardous ; while, in others, 
it it inert and vseleBS. It b mott -gtievioiisly disappointing to waidk a f$r 
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tient laboring, tinder inflammation' which is likely to spoil some important 
organ ) and to find, after bleeding has been pushed as far as we dare push it, 
that no impression is made upon his gums by the freest use of mercury. 
Such cases are not uncommon ; and, unfortunately, they seem most apt to 
occur when the controlling agency of mercury is most urgently required. 
On the other hand, there are persons in whom very small quantities of mer- 
cury act as a violent poison, a single dose producing the severest salivation, 
and bringing the patient's existence into jeopardy. This history was told 
to Dr. Farre by a medical man, under whose notice it fell. A lady whom he 
attended said to him, at his first professional visit to her, ' Now, without 
asking why or speculating upon it, never give me mercury, for it poisons me.' 
Some time afterward she met with the late Mr. Chevalier, and spoke to him 
about her complaints ; and he prescribed for her as a purgative, once, two 
grains of calomel, with some cathartic extract. She took the dose, and the next 
morning showed the prescription to her ordinary medical attendant. ' Why,* 
said he, 'you have done the very thing you were so anxious to avoid-^you 
have taken mercury.' She replied, ' I thought as much, from the sensations 
I have in my mouth.' Furious salivation came on in a few hours, and she 
died at the end of two years, worn out by the effects of mercury, and having 
lost portions of the jaw-bone by necrosis." — Watson's Practice, p. 157. 

Dr. Joy says : 

133. "We have seen a person salivated severely by four or five grains of 
blue pill, taken in divided doses." — Library Practical Medicine, vol. v, p. 410. 

. 134. " Mercury, in any form, excites in some individuals, and more partic- 
ularly in those in whom salivation is not easily produced, a frightful degree of 
erethism, with most alarming depression of the vital powers. We have seen a 
complete but temporary loss of sight, accompanied by various evidences of 
undue determination of blood to the head, supervene upon the occurrence of 
a violent salivation, induced by the application of camphorated mercurial 
ointment, for a few days, to an enlarged testis." — lb., p. 411. 

Prof. J. P. Harrison, in a lecture on Diseases induced by Mercury, says: 

135. "Its vapors salivated a whole ship's crew." — Medical Essays, p. 126. 
" Calomel has inflicted more mischief," &c. — lb., p. 128. 

. " Calomel, even in large doses,, has the effect of diminishing vascular ac- 
tion."— lb., p. 131. 

It produces " sore, tumid, and at length ulcerous gums, and a swollen, 
loaded tongue." — lb., p. 139. 

"Mercury sometimes produces fatal effects in very small quantities." — lb*, 
p. 147. 

" Mercury is often a most potent engine of mischief." — lb., 150. 

136. "An inscrutable peculiarity of constitution renders it a matter of 
great peril for some persons to take mercury in any shape. The smallest 
dose of blue pill or calomel will, in such individuals create the most alarm- 
ing symptoms, and death will sometimes result from the taking of a few 
grains of either." — lb., p. 

• 

137. " By its rapid, irritating impression on the gastric mucous tissue or 
upon the skin, it [mercury] may act as a poison." — lb., p. 157. 

" I have seen another case, in which the child took several doses of calo- 
mel, before the mouth became inflamed, and was saved with the loss of nearly 
all the teeth of bdth jaws and a portion of one cheek." — lb., p. ]161. 
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. Another child, of sbt years, took six grains of calomel, and lost " the whole 
left cheek," and " soon died." Another " unfortunate victim of mercury lost 
a part of his nose and most of the palate of his mouth, and died of phthisis 
pulmonalis ! " — lb., p. 160. 

See the whole essay, in the face of which Prof Harrison has the effrontery 

to intimate thai mercury in not a poison ! 

« IMPOSSIBILITY OF CONTROLXING ITS ACTION WHEN IT GETS THE UPPER HAND." 

138. The secondary effects of the poison are manifested in "caries of the* 
skull; ozena [ulceration of the lining membrane of the nose]; noli me 
tang ere [destructive ulcer of the face] ; caries and necrosis of the lower jaw ;: 
inflammation of the tongue." — Miller's Practice of Surgery, p. 64, 129, 130,. 
136, 158. 

139. " Of the remote evil effects of mercury on the system, much might 
be said."-— lb., p. 391. 

" In all aggravated cases of periostitis, mercury is usually much to blame. 
No predisposing cause of ostitis is found more frequent or certain in itff 
operation than mercury. The cachectic state induced by the mercurial poi- 
son seems manifestly to favor the occurrence of fragilitas ossium."— lb., p: 
230, 232, 262. 

Dr. Bell, when referring to the treatment of mercurial salivation, says^: 

1 40. " Like all kinds of poisoning, of which this is one, time is required, 
both for an elimination of the deleterious agent from the system and for a 
subsidence of the morbid phenomena, such as depraved secretions and p6r-^ 
verted innervation to which it gives rise." — Bell & Stokes's Pr&ctice, vol. i, 
p. 69. 

141. "In producing their effects, all the mercurial preparations are decom- 
posed, and the mercury in the metallic form is either thrown out of the body 
by the skin and lungs, or deposited in the glands and the bones." 

" In Hufeland's Journal, it is stated that a pelvis infiltrated with mercury 
was taken from a young woman who died of syphilis, and is preserved in the 
Dublin Museum of Midwifery." — lb., Note. [Dr. Blundell, of London, has 
another.] " In this place we can only contemplate mercury as a source of 
disease." — Good's St. Med., vol. i, p. 64. 

[It is often said that, if mercury does not salivate, it passes out of the 
system and does no harm. The pelves preserved, as mentioned above, show 
the falsity of this declaration. 

We sometime ago read of a case (book and page not now recollected) in 
which, twenty years after its exhibition, mercury was brought into action, 
produced all the above dreadful effects, and destroyed the patient in spite of 
all the efforts of the faculty of a Parisian hospital to prevent it.] 

N. Chapman, Professor of Materia Medica in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, says : 

142. " If you could see, what I almost daily see in my private practice, per- 
sons from the South in the very last stage of miserable existence, emaciated to a 
skeleton, with both plates of the skull almost completely perforated in many 
places, the nose half gone, with rotten jaws and ulcerated throats, with 
Dreaths more pestiferous than the poisonous Bohon Upas, with limbs racked 
with the pains of the Inquisition, minds as imbecile as the puling babe^-» 
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grievous burthen to UiemBelyes and a disgufltiDg gpeetade to the workL, jou 
woHld exclaim, as I have often done, ^ 0, the lamentable ignorance whidh 
dictates the nse (as medicine) of that noxious drug, oalomel' It is a dis- 
graceful reproach to the profession of medicine — it is quackery — ^horrid, 
unwarrcHitable, murderous quackery. What merit do physicians flatter 
themselves they possess, by being able to salivate a patient? Cannot the 
veriest fool in Christendom give calomel and salivate? But I will ask an- 
other question. Who is there that can stop the career of calomel when once 
it has taken the :i^eins into its own possession ? He who resigns the fate of 
his patient to calomel, is a vile enc^my to the sick, and if he has a tolerable 
practice, will, in a single season, lay the foundation of a good business for 
life ; for he will ever afterward have enough to do to stop the mercurial 
breaches I in the constitution of his dilapidated patients. He has thrown 
himself in close contact wifch death, and will have to fight him at arm's 
length so long as one of his patients maintains a miserable existence " (79). 

Prof Harrison, after saying : 

143. ^^ Various explanations have been given of .the modus curandi of this 
great anti-inflammatory alterant'' [mercury], adds,^Hhat it cures we know^ 
but how it cures we know not " (192). " The mystery of its precise modus 
agendi remains unexplored " (225). 

He has, however, explored it pretty thoroughly, and given us the eflidcts 

it produces, which sufficiently demonstrate its modus agendi. He says : 

" It produces a rapid sinkinff of the vital powersj" (24). " Very injurious 
effects upon the mouths of children — severe inflammation, sloughing and- 
death " (46). " Palsy, ulceration and diseases of the bones " (294). " Irri- 
tates the heart and arteries and invariably depresses the nerves " (228). "A 
most powerful subduer of the energies of life " (227). " It brings on a most 
afflicting and incorrigible constitutional disease, which often defies the skill 
of the most experienced and enlightened physician to cure " (187), '* Slough- 
ing of the cheek has arisen from washes and ointments applied to the head 
and other parts of the body" (231). "Disastrous effects have sprung from 
these applications " (352). " Inflicts incalculable evil on the patient " (245). 
" Produces cancrum oris " (305) [dry salivation that rots away the mouth]. 
" The most revolting mutilation of the face, foul ulcers on the tongue,'cheeb9 
and fauces" (306). "Demolishes the very pillars of human health" (312). 
"Eats off the nose and the bony palate of the mouth" (319). "When we 
produce a mercurial impression to cure fever, we substitute the action of the 
remedy for that of the disease " (157). " Its action is not controllable under 
the most judicious treatment " (296). 

144. Cases and Illustrations. — " We once saw a little girl, four years, old, 
with an attack of fever, who died from the mercurial cancrum oris. Other 
children we have seen, more advanced in years, whp fell victims to the disease, 
or who were mutilated by it, their countenances being shockingly deformed 
by the sloughing -and subsequently puckered cicatrization. Upon this topic 
our thoughts have been much directed, from the melancholy termination^of 
cases of merourialism in children, which we have witnessed in our own practice. 
We lost a case, from the ravf^s of mercury on the mouth, in a boy of eight 
years old, who was apparently recovering from hydrocephalus. It has been 
our lot to see more cases in consultation than in our own practice, in which 
death or mutilation has ooeurred from continuing the use of calomel too 
long, or from givipg ub in disproportionate 4oses in attacks of sickness 19 
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children. (Jne dose ot eight graina brought on gsingrenopsis in a boy of ten 
years of age, who had, several years anterior, been mercurialized. Death, 
under the most revolting mutilations of the face, took place in three weeks 
after he took the calomel " (305-6). 

In all these cases, the Doctor confesses that the disease produced by mer- 
cury was far worse than the fever, hydrocephalus, hooping cough, and even 
syphilis (236), for which it was given. 

£[iram Cox, M. D., a graduate of the Ohio Medical College, and late Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the E. M. Institute of this city, says : 

145. " Thousands yearly fill a premature grave, who are literally and 
legally murdered by the reckless administration of mercury; yet that same 
routine species of murder is continued and the community sanction it. 

'^ I have been called in hundreds of instances to counteract cases of poi- 
son produced by men, to many of whose names, by some means or other, the 
initials M. D. were attached," &c. " Thousands have gone to the grave," &c. 
'' I could enumerate at least fifty cases of poison and death by calomel, that 
occurred in the practice of physicians who were practicing in the region of 
country in which I practiced for seven years, many of whom were sent to 
their graves, mutilated, disfigured and partially decomposed, before death 
released them from their sufferings. Suppose each physician of the thou- 
sands who are practicing in the United States^ after the Old School routine 
of givingb£aZo97^6Z, were to hand in a list of deaths produced by that mineral 
poison that occurred within his knowledge and region of labor, what a stu- 
pendous amount of mortality it would make ! " " -How revolting to human- 
ity is this picture ! and yet how listlessly does this community move on and 
permit this state of things to exist ! " — W. M. Reformer. 

146. In the preceding numbers we have confined our quotations to the 
three great, indispensable remedies of Allopathy, the lancet, opium and mer- 
cury, at once the indices to the character of its materia medica and the most 
efficient agents it embraces. But we do not mean to intimate that these are 
all the remedies of that old, popular practice. There are others used in 
conjunction with these, or as substitutes for them. But "whatever difFer- 
CBces" they may present in other respects, " they all agree in this — th^y 
43uddenly and rapidly extinguish a great proportion of the vitality of the 
«ystem." " Poisons are, in general, the best medicines," says Hooper ; and 
" the greater the poison, the better the medicine," has long been counted an 
almost self-evident principle. 

Among the adjuncts to, or substitutes for, the lancet, opium and mercury, 
we find a great number and variety of agents, of very dissimilar character 
and tendency, as antimony, arsenic, lead, zinc, niter, silver, copper, canthar- 
ides, digitalis, hyosciamus, cicuta, strychnine and the most powerful narcotics, 
all which are classed among the causes as well as among the curers of disease. 
For example, of one hundred and thirty-four forms of disease enumerated 
by Eberle, he says that more than thirty are induced by the agents used to 
cure disease — as mercury, arsenic, lead, cantharides, stramonium, opium and 
Qther "irritating substances; *' also by injuries bom malpractice. 
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Cure, 
Bleeding, Calomel, Opium. 



Prof. DuNGLisoN also gives us, as the eausefe of more than thirty malig- 
nant forms of disease, the same " great remedial agents," with Hood-letting, 
tobacco, spurred rye, opium, alcohol and other " acrid or corrosive poii^ns." 

These forms of disease are, inflammation, acute and chronic, of ajl or iiny 
of the organs, as the brain, the tongue, the tonsils, the throat, the stomach 
and the intestines, the lungs, the heart, the liver, the kidneys, the pleura, ihe 
pericardium, the peritoneum, the joints, tendons and muscles, the degenera- 
tion and decay of all these and the very bones themselves. The very worgt 
forms of disease with which the human body has ever been afflicted are at- 
tributed to " the most effective weapons of medical aggression " that have 
ever been prescribed for them, and to the manipulations of rashness in par- 
turition. Look at an array of these conditions, causes and cures. 

First, from Eberle : 

Disease. 

Tonsilitis, 

Enteritis, 

Peritonitis, 

Hepatitis, 

Cerebutis, 

Nephritis, 

Cystitis, 

Hysteritis, 

Rheumatism, 

Gout, 

Ophthalmia, 

Eczema, 

Hematemesis, 

Hematuria, 

Paralysis, 

Chorea, 

Dementia, 

Delirium Tremens, 

Colica Pictonum, 

Jaundice, • 

Diabetes, 

Dysuria, 

Hydrothorax, 

Ascites, 

Anasarca, 



Cause. 

Arsenic, Mercury, 
Drastic purgatives. 
Injuries in parturition. 
Mercury, 

Do. 
Cantharides, 

Do. 
Instrumental labor. 
Mercury, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cantharides, 

Do. 
Lead, Mercury, 
Mercury, Stramonium, 

Do. 
Opium, 
Lead, 
Mercury, 

Do. Alcoholic Liquors, 
Cantharides, 
Mercury, 

Do. 

Do. 
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do 
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In DuNGLisoN the contrast is nearly the same as above, with the addition 
of some others. 

147. The reader must be forcibly impressed by the number and the invet- 
erate character of the several forms of disease above indicated, that were pro- 
duced by mercury. The following note, by Prof J. B. Flint, of Louisville, 
Kentucky, to his edition of Druitt's Surgery (p. 1 14), will explain the mystery. 

148. " Genuine tuberculous scrofula is less common in the valley of the 
3Iississippi than on the eastern coast of the Union. But a very large por- 
tion of what is regarded and treated as scrofulous disease, in this part of the 
-courilry, appears to me to be merely the result of indiscreet mercurialization. 
Under the prevalent idea that biliary derangements either constitute or jCO- 
exist with every departure from health, some form of mercury is administer- 
ed in. almost ev^ prescription, and the whole capillary system of persona 
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who happen to be occasionally unwell, soon becomes impregnated and*poi- 
soned by this subtile mineral. 

149. " So, too, if an alterative impression is desired, under any morbid con- 
dition whatever, instead of employing regimen, diet and more harmless med- 
icaments, it is common to resort indiscriminately to mercurial agents. The 
consequences of such ^'eckless medication [more properly, wholesale poison- 
ing !J present themselves to the physician in dyspeptic affections, chronic 
headaches, pains in the limbs, called rheumatism, &c.; and to the surgeon in 
the more striking forms of alveolar absorption and adhesions, inveterate 
ulcerations of the fauces and nostrils, where no specific taint has been sus- 
pected, and in various degenerations, malignant or semi-malignant, of gland- 
ular organs. 

150. "Moreover, the evil does not stop with the individual — ^for where 
important elementary tissues are so deteriorated in the parents, a constitu- 
tional infirmity will be impressed on the offspring, which, if it may not be 
called scrofulous from birth, is the most favorable condition possible for the 
development of the phenomena of that diathesis, whenever co-operative in- 
fluences shall assail the unfortunate subject." 

}5\. " The interests of humanity, no less than the honor of medicine, de- 
mand that those who observe and understand these things should utter, on 
all proper occasions, the most unqualified protestations against such abuses 
of a medicinal agent whose timely and judicious use is so important to the 
healing art, and thus prevent it from becoming so detestable that its employ- 
ment will not be tolerated at all." 

Some of my readers have already asked why I have quoted so extensively 
from Allopathic authors. I answer, I have done it for several reasons : 

1. To disabuse the public of their arrogant and impudent claims to all the 
medical science in the world, and to the right of the obsequious submission 
of all patients to their dicta in practice. 

2. To furnish to those who dare dispute their pretended wisdom and their 
arrogant authority, with ample and effective weapons for defense and abund- 
ant reasons for adopting an independent course. 

3. I have done it to give ample proof to physicians, as well as their pa- 
tconSy that there is neither science nor consistency in their principles, nor 
sense nor humanity in their practice. 

These extracts, from the most eminent of their professors and authors, 
demonstrate as clearly as human testimony and example can do it, that they 
have no faith in the doctrines they teach, either general or particular ; and 
that, so far from having a practice on which they can confidently rely for 
safety and efficiency, they consider their best remedies " the most potent en- 
gines of mischief" — " two-edged swords,**^ that have slain seven-fold more by 
their abuse than they have cured by their judicious use, on the great sca^e of 
thek most scientific practice. 

They pronounce " the lancet the indispensable sheet-apchor of their prao- y/ 
tice in inflammation;" "mercury the great anti-inflammatory, anti-febrile 
alterant of their materia medica ; " and opium the " magnum Dei donum (the 
great gift of God) for the relief of a great proportion of the maladies of 
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man:" and yet thej ascril)6 to each and ejerj one of ihege the dest^uotum 
of more lives than can be attributed to the other three great corsea of ku* 
manity — ^the sword, pestilence and famine ! 

Will not the reader turn in disgust from such a mortifying spectacle t 
Will not the advocate of Allopathy himself here discover the folly and in- 
iquity of longer binding his living spirit to such a rotten carcass, and give me 
his attention, while I unfold the cause of all the errors in theory and misohiefa 
in practice of which the countless hosts of eminent and benevolent men, some 
of whose statements I have quoted here, complain ? Can the most strennoofl 
advocate of Allopathy longer doubt that there is, at the very root of this 
system, some fatal canker worm that stints l^he growth and mars the beauty of 
its trunk, branches, leaves and flowers, and blast its long and earnestly antici- 
pated fruits ? Must it not seem to every one passing strange, that medioiae 
should " still be in its infancy," if it ever possessed, within its lifeless shell, 
the elements of manhood ? If it ever had a scientific basis, should we expect 
to see such men as Lieutaud, Broussais, Louis, Hahnemann, Brown, Donaldson, 
Henderson, Forbes, Waterhouse, Jackson, &c., surrendering that basis as 
worse than worthless — as chaining down the mind to an erroneous, dtstruetivi 
oreed — and setting themselves diligently to work to ^^make new observations, 
out of which to form a sounder theory "? Should we expect to see "Ameri- 
can and other medical savans " assembling from year to year, and making it 
the burthen of their business to strive to ascertain the reason why their once 
popular and venerated system is losing its authority and falling into silence and 
neglect, if not contempt and ridicule, while multitudes of other systems, with 
the title of reform, are rising up to crowd it out of fashion and to take its 
place ; if theirs, as they have made some thoughtless men believe, were "built 
on the solid foundation of everlasting truth, and had within it the power of 
rising to perfection " 1 No, indeed I Truth is mighty, and will prevail 
wherever promulgated and applied. That their system does not answer the 
end of its adoption (5, 6, 1 6), is proof irrefragable thdt its fundamental doc- 
trines are not true. But all the authors I have quoted admit this charge, 
and the burthen of their efforts has been to ascertain and rectify the error 
<9, 19). But, as yet, they have failed even in this. Allopathy is no further 
advanced in its fundamental character than it was three hundred years ago ; 
and never will be further than it is now, till its present base is revolutionized. 
This glorious work for scientific medicine, this desideratum in its universal 
history, I shall clearly and thoroughly perform in the next number of this 
work. 

As refarences mar the beauty of the page and interrupt the sense of the 
text, I shall make but few as I pass, assuring here the reader, that I shall 
^ say nothing that I eannot amply prove, and that I will make copious refer- 
ences to all parts «f the work in the index, where they will be found by far 
tiia mesi useful 
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15i. Viewi of Fever and Inflammation ohscare and contradtctofy. Who- 
ever haiB carefdily perused the preceding pages, most h^ye been forcibly 
Btrook ivith the conjution of tdecu, and eaniradieHon of cpinion$y that pre- 
vail among the most distingidshed meduxd men, in relation to the luxfwre and 
tenden^ ^ fever and tnflammaHon, 

While they all deohure that no other snbject has so mneh engaged the 
attention of medical philosophers, teachers and praetitioners, they also agree 
tbat '< no subject in the whole drcle of medical science, tHU involve* $o man^ 
dimiied jpoints" (84 to 88). They are <^ so obscure as to afford but little 
help in determining the plan of treatment^' (85, ^ 8d). At one stagey 
they regard inflammation as the operation that does all the work of healing 
' (42 to 45) ; at another they pronoiance it and fever the fruitful mothers of 
all mischief — '^ the two orders of disease tibat make up i^e great amouni of 
human oialadies, and form the grand outlets of life *' (41, 40). 

158. Tke Bases of Pathology and Prgx^ice, And yet these <* obscure 
pathologies,^' these << disputed points,'- these '^ problematical " conclusiotB 
respecting fever, inflammation, and irritation, '^constitute, with great pro- 
priety, the foundations of all patholo^cal reasoning" (28, 29, 85, 86, 41), 
and are made the bases of all Allopathic works on t& theory and practice of 
medicine and surgery ; and these works alone embody what is called '< scientific 
and legitimate m^udne,*' 

154. Denounce and persecute aU who disbelieve and reject them. Any 
man who presumes to dilute their doctrines, or to pracfids in opposition to 
the prescriptions based upon them, is denounced as a quack and a mttrdererj 
and visited with a malicious perseciuionj that << stops at nothing ^ort of his 
destruction, root and branch."- — Harvey. 

155. Ftmdamenfat Doctrines fake, and the practice mischievotu. Hence, 
it is stricthr true, that ** the very foundations on which their systems of dis- 
ease are bmlt, are and always were/a&e, and basdess as the fabric of a vision, 
(6) ; and their ^practice has really been, what its advocates themselves describe 
it (5, 6, 18, 21, 26, 27), sl striking at a melee of friends and enemies in^ 
dark, a shooting at random, at a bird whose song ther think they hear among 
the branches (^7) ; a mfdtipiication of diseases^ and an increasing of their 
mortality (26); a practioe of '^bleeding people to death*' to prevent them from 
living till natural death should remove them, or the causes of disease shoold 
destroy them (56, 57, 70, 79) } a perpetration of more destraotion of humali 
life than is effiscted by the sword of the warrior (58) ; a production of seven 
times as much mischid as good on the great scale of humanity (76) ; a whole* 
sale destruction of constitution and life, by one of the. remedies the most con- 
fidently relied upon for the saving of life (90 to 151). In short, a system 
of <' hortidj unwarrantable, mwrderous quackery*' (142, and 105 to 141) 1 ' 

156. The ^ error of errors" of Allopathy, Hie considering and treating 
of irritation, fever and inflammation as disease^ has been the grand mother 
error of Allopathists, ever since they adopted it : — the source of all their 
otiier errors m theoryi and misohiefs in praetipe. It is the retention of the 
same error by many well meaning Reformers, that has prevented ihem from 
advancing but a few blind steps out A the old dsA labyrinth of Allopatbyf 
to be plunged directly baok aga^l whenever th« slightest obstacles oppose *' 
their progress. 

167. / AaU preaeut irritaiionj fever and vi^ammatum many times, im 
wukA forttfl of ^[leachy and vador vaiioua olre^niitMwes^ so tfai^ qpe peil 
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acquainted with the subject, or even '^apt to learn/' may think I repeat the 
8ame ideas and principles, and exhibit the same facts and conditions, with 
unnecessary firequenoy. But, as the subject is of vital importance, and no 
Allopathic writer, to my knowledge, has yet been able to explain it clearly to 
others, or to understand it himself (Bardett on Fever, p. 159, and Bee, vol. 
18, pp. 113, 129, 161, and vol. 19, pp. 1, 2), I must be excused for giving 
line upon line, precept upon pecept, and illustration upon illustration, eiu 
it wiU nwt only he yndentood^ but so plainly presented, and in so many dif- 
ferent views of it, that it can not be misunderstood. Some may think it 
unnecessary to draw inferences fh)m every fact or case. But let them remem- 
ber that Allopathy has long had the facts before her. Whv did she not drMr 
the inferences without any aid from Beformers ? To all objectors to my 
<' repetitions," I would say, I do not ask them to study these any longer than 
till they arc thoroughly acquainted with the character and tendency of the 
principles they involve; while I assure them that, when they are complete 
masters of these principles, they will be able to correct all the errors of i^faw^ 
Allopathy, and raise it to the dignity of a full grown scieuoe. 

158. I will therefore now give the true character ^ nature and tendency of 
irritation, fever and inflammation, in langUBfle, and bv illustrations, so sim- 
ple that the common reader can not fail to understand them, avoiding as much 
as convenient technical or learned words and phrases, for the very reason that 
those who have used them the most, have, oy this yqtj means, << darkened 
speech with words without knowledge.'' 

150. Anatomy and Physiology. The human frame is an orsaniiation con- 
structed by the action of a specific motive power, .called the vital force, 
through the media of nerves and blood vessels, and with materials suited to the 
wants of that force (Lectures on Medical Science). This body commences in 
miniature, and is developed and enlarged by the circulation of the materials 
to all parts of it, through the media of a series of vessels called a heart and 
arteries, and their dependents, called lacteals, lymphatics, glands, and sooe^ 
nents ; and diminished and purified by the removal of the ^ete, worn out, or 
morbific matter, through anotiier series of dependent vessels, called veins, 
excements, ducts, emunctories, (capillaries of the surface,) foUicles, &g. Fof 
a complete description of the whole, see works on anatomy. 

160. Thai Hits m^ve power, called the vital foreCf ispectdiar, specific, the 
generative cause of the organism, is presumptively proved by the fkot that 
no other powers without it, are known to have ever imxluced an organisation 
front inorganic matter, or from even a seed from wnich this power has been 
expelled by heating or freezing. 

It is demonstraied by the ftot that, in constructing and maintaining the 
organization, it overcomes and controls all the inorganic forces, producing di«- 
ffestion, vitalization and ozganization, when tiiey, uncontroled, would produce 
fermentation, putre&ction and decomposition, as is the case with ve|^table 
and animal food. 

161. The heart is a great double forcing pump, constituting the centre of 
this grand system of vessels of nutrition and depletion, Its form is that of 
an inverted cone, suspended by its base from the walls of a divity eblied the 

* *^ pericardium, between the two neat lobes ef the lungs. 

It consists of strong, muscuw walls, lining four large cavities, two atiridlMi, 
and tvd veatri«les ; £a fonaerasort of portieoa or aBteMoooia to the latter, 
Md aeiparated tmoL thaaa by valvea, whiok permit: th# blood to flov tiumf^ 
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tkem inta Ae faeaai, bat so close figainst ihe akleB of the Tenlndes ag to pft- 
vent U from flowiBff baek again in the same direotion. • 

To noderataiid mis w^l, so to the butdber and get the hekrt, Inngs and 
tnuAea, and a portion of Uie aorta, of a sheep, hog, or small oalf, and 
Axamina well the internal stmelore of the blood vessels and eavities, and read 
the description of them from books on anatomy. 7b loe is to start the Mood 
to every part of the body. 

• 162^ H^ j^ramd imnk artery of the human body, called ^e cuitta^ com- 
menoes at the fnndns or uf^r portion of the left cavity of the heart. In stmc- 
tnre it resembles the- bark of a tree, from which we will suppose the wood to 
have been i»thdrawn without splitting or injuring either the trunk-bark, or 
imy of its branches. Or we may suppose the wood to have been dissolved by 
aomo diemioal agent^ and removed without affecting the bark. 

From the base of this trunk onward to its extremities, hnmchei are divided 
and subdivided, and extended to every part of the body, generally receiving the 
name of ti&e rei^on or of the organs to which they are directed, or on mich 
they are distributed ; as, the caidiac (heart) ; cervical (nepk) ; the brachial 

Srm); the costal ^bs); the mammary (breast); the celiac (abdominal); 
e gastric (stomaon) ; the hepatic (liver) ; the renal (kidney) ; the phrenic, 
(diaphragmatic); the splenic, the mesenteric, the hypogastric (under the 
s(omach); the iliac, (pelvic); the crural (leg), &o., &c., throuf^ the whole 
system. Th» U9e of the^e arteries is to conduct the blood to every part of the 
tlody. 

163. The pulmonary artery. Like Uiis aortal system in structure and 
arrangement, there is another tree of vessels, having its base at the right 
cavity or , ventricle of the beart, and its twigs in the lungs, ^nd is thenee 
called die pulmonary artery, ib km is to carry the elements of nutrition in 
t&e venous blood to the lungs, for the last process of vitalization preparatory 
to its distribution to every part of the body. 

The rooU of those vascular arterial structures, prior to their connexion with 
the heart, may be said to consist of two venoe cotne, whose use is to carry 
the venous blood into the right auricle of the heart, and two puln^onary veinij 
which carry the arterial blood from the lungs^ to the left auncle of the heart. 

164. Internal and external^ tipper and lower dutrihuiUmt, Some of the 
wrUriee ore dittributed to inHemal orgoiMj as the heart, the brain, the • lungs, 
the Kver, the spleen, the kidneys, the pleura, the pericatvdium, the peritoneum, 
the diaphragitn, the stomach, the whole alvine canal, &e. And thus others are 
esoUnded to the external ewrfaeey and the subjacent tissue. So also, eome 
veude are distributed to the head and arms; others, their opposites or antago^* 
nista, to <^/ee< and k^. 

Nor must it ever be foigotten that the heart throws all the blood into the 
great norta at the same time, for distribution to the inner and the outer, and 
the- upper and ihe lower organs ; and that there ure no valves between this 
gfmt vessel and the utmost extremities <xf its ramifications or hranohes; 
consequentiy, the blood of each pulsation will be divided between the internal 
and the external vessels, and the upper and the lower, in exaat proportion 
to the resistance which it meets from the different degrees of contractility 
of the walls of these vessels, in different locations. 

166, Warmth and moiUure. We all well know that the warmth and moist* 
UK within the body keep the arteriea and tiieir capillaries of the internal ar* 
wjUfMisnt soft ami lebisd, so that tkay will gsiieraUy admit aixmt tibe same 
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((tuntitj of blood while Ihe pTessore on them is the Bsme. Bat with the 
external vessels it is far different They are sabjeet to the aotion of tery 
different degrees of heat and moisture, and, of coarse, are sonialimeiif so 
warm, moist and expanded, (as in a hot atmosphere, or when exeroisiiig 
rapidly in hot weather), that they will admit and even invite from the aorta 
a much larger quantity of blood than usaal. 

166. Cold and drynesi. But the surface mav be so cold, dry and con- 
tracted, that it will not admit the quantity absolutely necessary to keep it 
warm. It is evident that, in this case, the blood will flow to excess inwanllj, 
where it meets less resistance, while, in the former case, it will be invited frotti 
the internal organs so as to leave them more free than usual from pressure. 

167. EqyLxl^bnwm of m^mere^ atTnoyheric ehcmges. When the twrfaceit 
only properly warm aiid active, the external vessels are properly distended, 
and there is no undue pressure any where, the circulation ii e^fialtzed. 
If this equilibrium is perfect, throughout all the tissues, there may be high 
excitement, (fever, inflammation,) but there can be no injury or disease any 
where, for, as I have just now shown, unless the arterial circulation in a 
region is proportionately far too great, the absorbents are always able to tal^ 
it up and remove it as fast as it comes. There may be fall and rapid circoh- 
tion, but there can be no obstruction, and of course no disease. But, since 
the contractile pressure of'^the vessels of the external sur&ce varies with the 
atmosphere, being sometimes below and at others above the healthy standard, 
it is evident that vidmtvdes of atmospheric temperature must be fruitfdl 
sources of derangement of the circulation, and, of course, diseaae, 

168. The heart^^valves, arteries, capillaries. The heart is constructed of 
elastic, muscular ^res, arranged in such a manner that the contraction of o&e 
series of them diminishes the cavity, and forces the hlood out ; and that of the 
other series enlarges the cavity, and invites it in. Like the gates of a canal, 
f.he valves at the venous connexion open inward, and those at the arterial 4x>n- 
nexion open outward, so that the blood flows into it from veins, and out of it 
through arteries. But, unlike the locks of a canal, instead of the blood forcing 
the valves open to make its way through a cavity of constantly the same di- 
mensions, the cavity itself is alternately diminished and enlarged, for the puiv 
pose of moving the fluid onward. In ihe canai, the moving power (gravita- 
tion) is in the fluid that passes; inAe heart, the moving power (tke vital 
force, 160), resides and acts in its walls. 

The ctrteries, through their whole extent^ are constructed with a coat of 
elastic fibres, circularly arranged outside of their inner, mucous coat, so as, by 
their suocessive contractions, like those of the throat in swallowinff, to con- 
tinue forcing the blood thrown into them by each C(mtraotion of &e heart, 
along in its course, to and through tiieir minutely ramified extremities and 
pores, called capillaries. They have each (the aorta and the pulmonary) a 
tri-semi-lanar valve at their base (see anatomy), to prevent the return of 
blood into the heart, when it expanas. They have no more valves through- 
out the entire system. 

169. Absorbents— -^veins, lymphatics, dvcts, laeteails. Similar in structure to 
the arteries, are other series of vessels called absorbents. They consist of the 
minute radicles of veins, lymphatics, ducts, and lacteals ; but their tnode of 
aotion is directly the reverse of that of the arteries. Instead of conducting 
fluids from their bases to their tips, they absorb them, as springp do watety 
into their minute twigs called raduies or eapiUaries. (which oomn«iiee 



whenever arteries end), aod carry them, as springs do water, into kiger and 
laiger yeaaelfl] till the. veina reach the heart or tbs liver ; an4 the duets the 
several places of their destination. 

Because all these take up their fluids by capillarjr attraction, they are called 
iiharbents. But the difierent systems are for different purposes. 

The mrur are to take up the dark and impaired, and the lymphatics the 
Hght and still ^ood portions of the blood that have not been used in the 
lirterial distributions, and to carry them back to the heart, to be sent to the 
lungs, revived, and circulated again, 'Hhat nothing be lost/' Some of the 
veins, as I have said, are continuous from the artenes, others open from the 
.puenohjmatous sabstance, and the surfaces, external and internal, of the 
Dody. 

The tmiM enter by the ven» cavto, into the right auricle of the heart, and 
the fyn^hatia enter into the subclavian veins (see anatomy). 

• The husieah commence in the mucous membrane of the intestines, pass be- 
tween the mesenterio fold of the peritoneum, and cast their contents, with 1h^ 
lymph from the lower body, into the reeeptaculum chyli, the large cavity of 
the ^wreune duct^ a vessel which oommenoes in the abdomen, passes through 
the chest and enters the left subclavian vein near its junction with the jugulur. 

• . The ducte eommence in glandsj and mnr their peculiar fluids to their 
fiaces of use (as the hepatie, the panoreatae); or of elimination (as tha 
msal, the renal)^ or of both, as the lacrymal* Their eoests are constructed like 
those of the arteries, and they act in the same manner, but in the reverse 
direclaon, that is, from twig to trunk. The veins, like the arteries (162), 
&rs. antagonistic in their •distribution and action. 

170. Balance o/^ secrenents and absorbents. From the above description 
«f the structure <tf the absorbents, it is seen that they take in their fluids 
ehiefly by the simple power of capillary attraeticm, only ^ portion of the 
arteries being continuous into the veins, and none into any of the other ab^ 
aeribents. It follows, of course, that the egress of the blood, out of the 
arteries, whioh is aided by the strong muscular power of the heart, wiQ 
be more easily effected than the absortion of fluids into the veins, &o', 
which have not the advantage of any heart power to aid them, and that 
some means should be devised to keep up a balance between secements and 
abtorbenti, 

■ Sinoe fluids can pass into a part more easily than they cfan pass out of it ; 
and since, under every extra excitement, more blood is sent for a time to that 
part, it follows that the radicles of the absorbents should be much more nu- 
merous than the capillaries of the arteries and secements, in order to insure, 
at all times, a free circulation of the fluids, and a proper depuration of th(» 
system. This we And to be the ease. 

171. Ikccess of absorbents over secements. The absorbents are so mudi 
larger and more numerous than the arterial capillaries^ that no sudden and 
not long-<}ontinued inflammatory distension, can prevent the absorbents from 
removing the excessively accumulated fluid soon after the exciting causes 
cease to act. Hence, though all extraordinary excitements accumulate, for a 
time, an excess of blood in the capillaries, it is soon dissipated by the superior 
capability of absorption over arterial determination and secretion. 

172. Destruction of this equilibrium. It is the destruction of this general 
equilibrium of the internal and external, upper and lower circulations, 
secretions and excretions, that causes all the disease connected with, or 
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czoiiiiig irrititions, fevers, inflamwations, pains, headaoheSi eoa^iB, sneesingiy 
Yomitiiigs, purgiBgs, fte., &c., and all ^e derangements of secretions, thmt 
poor human ^' flesh is heir to/' 

173. AntagontsTM of Veins. As with the arteries (164)| so with tbe 
veins, there is an inner and outer and an upper and lower antagonism in their 
arrangement, of which the derangements also are antagonistic, and liable to 
produce all the various forms of irritation, fever and inflammation as sug- 
gested in 172. 

174. Balance of CirauUUion^ heaJih. When the body is under ordinaiy 
excitement, and all the blood that is thrown by the arteries into the systeBiy 
except what is used for nutrition or elimination from surfaces, secreted or 
excreted from glands, &c., together with the effete or worn out material of 
parts, is readily taken up by the absorbents, and moved away,— "-this is the 
equilibrium of the circvlationf and the condition of the organ$ which is 
necessary to maintain all these operations steadily, and in a proper manner, is 
health. Under immoderate excitement the blood flows more freely to aod 
through overv part that is free from obstruction or compression } Uie heart 
expands boldly and quickly; the pulse becomes full, soft and gracefully flow- 
ing; the whole tissue swells with the accumulated fluid, and all the power of 
all the absorbents is brought into action. If the current from the heart and 
arteries b^ not so full nor so long continued, as to expand the capillaries to 
such a degree that they will compress the mouths of the absorbents so mooh 
that they can not take up the superabundant fluids presented, all is still well, 
and that state of the system is still called health; but often '^high heaiA/' 
or that degree of it at which we are said to be in danger of disease. 

175. Ohitructions to Absorption — coMequences, But, when the pressure it 
continued and increased till the absorbents become too much collapsed to take 
up and remove the fluids supplied, there is an obitrttcHon to the eirculatiom, 
the power of secretion is greater than that of absorption ; and, if this e<mdi-> 
tion continues Ions, the capittaries of the arteries arefadgwsd ait\d vrosttaUA^ 
and deprived of their abihfy to recover their natural and healthy oimensioiui 
and actions; the blood beiujg the natural stimulus of Ihe arteriid oapUlaxies^ 
will excite still further their efforts to act, and this excitement will generate 
more heat. This heai will still further excUe the nerves and ffive pain, and 
by combining with the blood will sometimes expand and redden the part^ 
producing the four circumstances, heat, redness, .pain and swelling, some of 
which attend manv of, but not all the cases of what are called in&mmation. 
This inability of tne arterial capillaries to contract and of the absorbents to 
expand, is called disease; though both may be capable of reoovering their 
healthy state, as soon as the sunace is warmed, reliaed and expanded, so ae 
to recover its proper share of blood, and relieve pressure to the distended 
capillaries. 

176. All irritations^ fevers and inflamfncUums^ in whatever parts of the 
bod^, or by whatever means excited, consist essentially in vital manifestalums, 
excited by excesses of nervous action, or derangements of the equilibrium of 
the circulation. Irritation is excess or derangement of the nervous actions; 
for the nerves too have their corresponding internal and external, upper aad 
lower distributions and aiUagonitmSf and the same equilibrium of vital action 
when nnobslaructed : and aU their ''irritations'' ana ''pains,'' "deliriuma'' 
and insanities, consist in the vital results of simple derangements rf the 
equilibrium of their action. 
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177. OlttfM of J}i9ea$e,r^DiBea9c U»U/. Wfiaieoer can check the free flow 
of blood throngh aa utrterj or its eiapillariea^ or into th^ mouths of the ab- 
f^bentsf as mechsnieftl pressare, eittlBg or lying l(»ig in one position, 
Iceeping the limbs bent, or wearing tight clothing; or whatever can, from 
wiihiai either bloek up the capillaries, as morbid secretions, or cause them to 
ocmtraot, aa do astringent and easeous poisom^ may obstruct the circulation 
or nervous action, and caitse disease, the form of which will depend not on 
the vital force, but the character of the obstructing cause. The inabiHfy of 
Ae timue$ to recover their normal condition and action, is the mm and emenoe 
of disecue, no matter in what organ or in what condition of it, that inability 
consists, whether in contraction or relaxation, obstruction, paralysis or lesion. 

178. Tke Ntrwms System. In the human bodyi we discover also several 
aiganio arrangements styled collectively the nervous system. They consist of 
masses of albuminous and fibrons substances, of different siies, i^pearances 
and textures ; located, some within the skull, others within the spinal column, 
others outside of the spine and between it and the pleura or the peritoneum, 
others on the arteries, &c., taking their names much as do the arteries, and 
cbnnecting with each other by cords of the same material, of diffsrent sixes; 
and with other cords ramified into all parts of the body. They are divided by 
their properties or offices, into five classes— the sensitive, the motive, the 
respiratory, the splanchnic and the intellectual and alTective. 

179. The Sensitive Nerves. The sensitive nerves have for their origin, five 
localities or places from which they seem to commence the performance of 
their functions; viz. the nose, the eyes, the mouth, the ears and the general 
dermoid (outer) surface. From these localities are extended solid c^xls of 
mucous oralbuminous matter, into the cavity of the skull, to the head of the 
medulla oblongata^ called the centre of perception. Their action gives us 
acquaintance with external objects. 

180. The Motive (motor) Nerves, From the last locality are returned 
again other cords of nke appearance, and to some extent enclosed in the same 
membranes (neurilemma)^ to all parts of the muscular structures that perform 
what are called voluntary motions. These constitute the two anterior^and the 
sensitive the two posterior, pillars of the spinal cord, and both together are 
oalled the nerves of ex^mal rda^tion, because they make us acquainted with 
external things, and enable us to move about among them^ and to act in rela> 
tion to them. 

181. The Respiratory Nerves. Another series of nerves is found, consti- 
Inting primarily the middle and lateral pillars of the spinal oolumn, included 
within the neek and chest (cervix and thorax), and extended to all those 
muscles whose action directiy produces the expansion and contraotion of the 
diest, and these are called retpircUory nerves, 

182. The 'Sympathetic Nerves. Again, there are visible in the great 
oarities of the body — ^the chest and the abdomen — outside of the pleura and 
the peritonenm, and more immediately connected with the circulating Itppa- 
ratuses, knots, plexuses, or ganglions of mucous matter, from which nervous 
oords are extended (at least in their influence) to the heart, arteries, gUtnds, 
veins, ducts, and surfaces, wherever the circulation of fluids of any kind is 
oonduoted. This system of nerves is called the veyetative and the utOrifMW, 
because it presides over the growth and nutrition of the body; the qtkuieh-' 
mc, because it is found prominent among the splanchnioa or viscera of the 
bedy^ and the sympeOheHc^ because it is dengned to cany impvessions from 
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one series of organs to another ; and the fact that it does oarrj impressions 
both from distant ornns to the mind^ and from tl^e mind to distant organs; 
from the dermoid (sUn) snrfiu^ to the mocoas; and ftt>m the mooous (iniker) 
to the dermoid or oatery as maiufested in the mental operations of love, Msd 
of hatred or disgnst, in the relation of ohiUs and feyer, of perspiration uid 
diarrfaosa, is proof that this system, like that of external relation; is doabto, 
or active and reactive. 

ISS. The Intellectual Nerves, Lastly, there are large portions of nervous 
matter above, before, behind, beside, and below the top of the spinal oord 
called the medulla oblonsata, all lying in oonvohitions vrithin the compass of 
the skull. These I call inteUectwU nerves. Their use is to perform the 
operations of perception, reflection and judgment ; also of affection and all the 
animal emotions. For particular descriptions of all the systems of nervous 
arrangemente, see works on anatomy, physiol<^ and phrenology; also my 
Lectures on Medical Science. 

184. Sympathetic Antagonisms, From this view of the nervous system, 
we see that it has an external distribution which is affected by external caused; 
and an internal, influenced by internal causes, including the vital force. We 
also perceive that its superior and inferior distributions^re opposed to eadh 
other and, through the sympathetic, sympathize with each other. These aie 
its antagonisms. 

186. HeaUhff State of Nerves, MHien all these systems are in perfect 
order, and their action is unobstructed, they are said to be heaUhif or in 
health. In this case, there is, or may he, a perfect eqruiHbrium of action, and 
therefore can be no such thing as nervous disease, fiut, 

186. The dera/ngement» of their ahility to respond with equal faciUty to 
the actum of the vital force j are the essence of aU forms of "nervous, dit- 
ea>se" and the exciting causes of those derangemente and the states thus pro- 
duced, are what the physiologbt should ever carefrdly avoid, and the physician 
as carefrdly remove. But men who count irritation, fever and inflammatioD 
disease, can never enter even the portico of the beautiftd temple of Hygeia and 
of scientific and successful medication, 

187. The object of these nervous centres or systems, is to constitnto tbe 
primary seata of the vital force : and that of their connexions and ramifica- 
tions is to serve as conductors oi that force to every part of the body, and aa 
instrumente through which it moves every part to normal or h^thy action. 

188. The vital force may be said to be foced in every tissue, to an extent 
and degree sufficient, under ordinary circumstances, to preserve that tiasoe 
frpm d6(M)mposition, and to enable it to perform the frmctions necessary to the 
supplv oi ite own wante. It manifeste itself in the healthy condition of all 
the tissues, in the ordinary circulation of the blood, in the life sustaining 
secretions throughout the system, and the respiration yrhile asleep. 

189. VUal force, ctnn/itlative by stktviM, and avadldhle. This force is 
capable of being aecunwlated by ite own action, and made available by the 
will, as in thought^ speaking, running, the exercise of love or hatred ;-*-or l^ 
external excituits, as eleotncity, caloric; or by the application of material 
substanees--aU which are called stimuli. Thus, if bruised mustard seed, or 
a nettle, or a solution of pepper, or any acrid drug be applied to a portion of 
the external surflEice, or taken internally, the sensitive nerves are aroused to 
a higher iK>tioii than before, oausing pain whieh manifesto an- increase of the 
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vkid foree. This inoreAse may be propagated or Extended to other tiesae*— 
hence I call it avaiUMey or capable of being used fbr other purposes than the 
mere sofltenance of the tissue. 

190. Bow manifetUdr^^ffecU — diteate. ThU de^rte of vital fwee is nulmi- 
fuUd in the exercise of all the senses, in every locomotion, in thinking, 
speaking, &c., for all which purposes it can be accumulated at will, and trans^ 
ferred from one point to another ; as from liu^b to limb in walking ; hand to 
hand in gesticulation; from iperception to reason and reason to emotion in 
argument ; but, while it may be reguiated at voiU^ there is no objection to ita 
use. It may also be ctccumuhied againU the toiU, as in a bum, or a blister, 
but by whatever means excited, it can not long be continued in some parte 
without weakening in others, the power to preserve an equilibrium of action 
in all. Thus, a severe and long continued concentration of the vital force 
on the brain, so drains the power from the muscular structures, that the limbs 
are unable to perform their proper offices, while it also over-works and prtm- 
traies the brain itself, and this inability of both parts of the system to penotin 
their proper functions, is ditecue, 

191. The over excited action of ike orgofM of perception and intellect, by 
whatever means aroused, is at first called nervous or hrain fever ; if long 
continued and intense, it is called inflammation of the brain or phrenitis, it 
id still, however, the dame action^ and fh>m the same cause (the vital force) 
as when induced by study; and is no more diseate in one case th&n in 
another. 

192. The first great error of medical men consists in their considering thia 
nervous and arterial excitement disease^ and in making war against it. 

193. TJie second great error consists in supposing that the dififerent mimi- 
festations of this vital derangement, are caused by differences in its nature* 
instead of mere differences in the circumstances under which it is excitedf. 
Thus they call grief, anger, love-sickness &c., different diseases. 

194. A third error consists in supposing that the organic locality of the 
affection makes a difference in its essential nature : thus they have different 
Idnds of insanity : instead of including all cases of it in the general category 
of derangement of the equilibrium of nervous action. 

195. A fourth error consists in their .c(msidering the derangement different 
because it is found on tissues of different nervous endowment; thus, they count, 
phrenitis and sciatica and tetanus, very different diseases, though they arc all 
simple derangements of nervous capability of action; and are cured by equal- 
idng their physiological capabilities. 

196. A fifth error consists in their considering and treating derangements 
of tiie circulation as something different from mose of the nervous action; 
when, in fact, they are the same thing, essentially, viz. derangement of the 
equilibrium of the vital force, no matter on what organ or tissue (194, 195) 
it is observed. 

197. A sixth great error consists in their comndering fever and inflamma- 
tion different and distinct diseases ; when in fMst they are different only in 
stage and extent, and no disease at all. 

198. A seventh error, is, like the one of the nerves, the counting and treat- 
ing of inflammation of the different oi^ns or tissues as distinct diseases, 
instead of the same. Thus, inflammation of the ear, and gout, are by them 
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GftUed different diaeweii, Mid treated differently, whereas they ire tlie samii 
and removed by equalising the eircttlation. 

199. An eighik error^ grows necessarily out of the first, viz. That att 
tke§e intal mami/ettatwm hetng diseatey muU he ireetied with hneeU and 
paidOHiy and other means and procesaes that ruin the conatitntion. TkU u 
ike great error of errart of AUopcUkie Thertq^euHce. 

200. Health — duecae. Thus it is perceived that the nerves poaseaB % 
property, qui^ty or capahUttu, or diepoiition to act more promptly and vi(K 
lently than usual, on the appueation m their proper stimuli. To preserve thia 
capacity for equilibrium, is to jpreterve heaah^o destroy it is to produce 
disease. 



201. Each of the nervous arramgemenU u excited to action by its 
priate character of stimuli. Thusi, the general sense and the taste, by grooa 
matter in massive form of irritating and sapid substances, or by materio-mottye 
powers, as caloric and electricity; the amelling by matter in ite eztremelj 
minute, elementary or proximate forms ; the hearing by waves of the atmo^ 
phere ; the seeing by liffht, and the intellectual, the meter, the respiratory 
and the splanchnic, oy the wtaH force alone (the latter through the medium 
ef the blood.) 

202. All the nervom manifutations of vital acttouj save the respiratory 
and the nutritive, mcsy be quieecent for considerable intervals of time, without 
any injury to the organs. So may some of the functions of the splanchnic, #• 
generation, gestation and lactation, in which the available vital power only ia 
manifested. 

203. IrritahiUty and excitability are terms used to represent the ability, 
disposition or property of a tissue to respond to the influence of ite appropriate 
stimulus. It is most commonly applied to nerves, muscles and blooa-vesaelsi 
though properly speaking it belongs to every tissue save the mere eartl^r 
matter of bone, and the nails and hair. 

Irritation^ excitation and excitement^ are used to signify both the applica- 
tion of a stimulus to a tissue, and the action of that tissue when so irriteted. 

204. The meam of irritation &c., may be any thing and everything that 
can either invite action, as good food or medicines, a good motive, a good 
fteling; or may provoke it, as poisonous articles, ill troatment &c., but by 
whatever means aroused, whether the action be high or low, regular or irregu- 
lar, equally or unequally diflused over or through the body, it is always pro^ 
dueed by the same one cauu, the vital force; and is, therefore, always sus- 
taining, conservative and curative— never tending, except by abuse, to the 
destruction of the body or any part of it 

205. Healthy State. Though any nervous or other tissue may be excited 
for a short time, to a very high degree of action, as the brain in thint;ing and 
speaking, the arms in climbing, or the feet in Walking, yet, if this action is 
not continued till the tissue becomes prostrated by it, or till other tissues lose 
their power to receive and dispose of the excess thus raised, the equilibrium 
will soon be restored, on removal of the cause of tiie local excitement that 
invited or provoked the derangement; yet, if every part of this nervous (or 
other) structure is free to act to ite full measure, tnere is no permanently 
excessive action of anv part of it, and, of oourse all is considered JieaUhj^ 
aetum. And thia capable condition ia the he^My $tate. 
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206. Dma$ed State. But, let some part of it be exeiled too Mverreiy and 
too loBg^ aad npt only % derangemeDt of the general McUoUy but a loss of 
power to act takes place. ]for example : If we pursue our studies so long 
and so intensely that, when we cease, the cerebral excitement, pain in the head 
abd cold feet and surfiice continue; the nerves of the brain have lost their 
cAUihi to ahftlEC off the excitement, and those of the extremities and the sur- 
fiu;e have lost theirs to call it off. The equilibrium of ability is destroyed, 
and (he inahili^ to reitore tt i$ duease,, 

207. The disease is not (rften found sdtogetiier in the locaHty of the excite- 
neni. In irritation of the brun^fbr example, there is a diminution of the 
excitability of the nerves of the surface and lower extremities, because of the 
withdrawal of the nervous force from them to the brain. Hence the pressurd 
<^ the blood from them, increases the inability of the organs of the brain to 
rid themselves of its mechanical influence, and its stimulating effects, gene- 
rating hel^ and still exciting them to more fruitless effort. The disease tiien, 
is boUk in the brain «nd on the surface ; and both need the aid of art for their 
relief, because both have lost their balance, the one by excessive action, the 
oiher by diminuticm of the ordinary quantity. 

208. Chunter-Irritation, As the into/ ybrce stimulating the brain, sets and 
keeps it in motion, so the same foroe can be sent, by ceasing to study and 
tddng exercise, to the surface, muscles, viscera and lower extremities, leaving 
the brain eomparatively at rest. The equilibrium being restored in both 
kMndities, health is preserved and established. The same thing can be done 
by ^e vapor bath, friction wiih stimulants, and taking diffhsives internally, 
which last much aid exercise. This is called anmter'^rrttatwn. 

It is an established law of the animal economy, that, when any pari of it is 
over-excited, by whatever means, the action frx)m other parts accumulates at 
ihe point of excitement, to defend it against injury, as a poison, or to aid it 
in doing good, as in digesting food ; and that, if the exciting cause (even 
the good food), be not soon removed, this aoeumulated action over-works and 
debilitates the part on which it is concentrated. It can be properly removed 
oidy by removing the excitant and inviting the action to other tissues. Thb 
restores to each e^librivm of acHany which is healthy* The ancients, ob- 
serving the uniformity of the first condition, laid it down as a maxim. 

Wherever there is irritation there is a vital and fluid accumulation; and they 
might have added, << when this afflux becomes troublesome, it can be called 
away by irritating a counter part : and thus, disease produced by local irrita- 
tion, may be cured by eounter-imtaiion, 

209. Irritation in itielf Ph^dohqical, From what has been said and 
proved on this subject, it is very evident that irritation is not disease, Imi 
pureUf physiological action, aroused and concentrated for the purpose of per- 
rorming some extra duty; as intense thinking, feeling or sp^in^: or pro- 
tectine the system from injury; as in the closing of^ the eye in a mid-day sun 
to enable it to bar the light, the shaking of the skin of a horse to keep off 
£[ies;-— or for removing a cause of disease, an offending agent, as in the excite- 
ment of the stomach or bowels to get rid of poisonous drugs. 

210. Bow treat Irritation, Of oourse the object of the practitioner should 
be to let it aloi^e where both the excitant and me object axe good, to equalisst 
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%i when it ii ezoessiYe €ir wrongly directed, and to fvmove ike esDoikmi if liid. 
But in no case to paralyze or destroy the power of die nenroiui Bjstem to 
produce this deranged and aoonmolated excitement. 

211. The false impremons of medical men, that this deranged and over- 
excited nervous action is disease, or as with many, that the organs or tUMoes 
that produce it are diseased, and therefore shoulcf be deprived of their power 
to produce it, Aas led to the use in mediccOion of a doss of most destntetibc 
agents called narcotics, which they confess have done a vast amount of injury 
in the civiliied world (71 to 79). As these nareoties are known to be soon 
only hy their potoer to dqtress nervous excitement; and, as nervous exoitemeat 
is called by AUopathists disease, they must, of course, be counted good 
medicines. But, since, in actual experience they often kill, it is fbnnd aeoes* 
sary to limit their supposed good, but really unchangeably mischievous quali-' 
ties, to those cases in which the vital force resists their action, and expelM 
them from its domains; when their character becomes conditional, that of 
^^ good medicines in skillful hands,'' or when it cannot expel them they are 
^treacherous palliatives," ^'irretrievably'' ruinous, '< destructive narootios," 
'^ dangerous sedatives/' '^ deceptive as the serpent of Eden and equally 
fatal '^(76). 

212. True Anodgnes and Nervines. Since irritation is purely pbysiologieal 
(178), the only rational relief for the condition of tbs tissues manifested br 
a permanently deranged nervous excitement (181), consists in restoring equili- 
brium to the nervous action ; ceasing to excite the tissue where it is too 
active, and rousing it where it is deficient And this can be properly done 
only by agents whose innate qualities supply the current demands of the vita) 
force. Thus if a part be irritated, it requires a relaxing and soothing agent; 
as water and relaxing aromatios. Warm spear mint tea relaxes the tissues 
and relieves tension and irritation, the nervous effort to remove which is called 
pain. Lobelia is powerful to relax and of course one of the best anodynes, 
while it never narcotizes. So the vapor bath removes obstructions and henoe 
irritation and pain. 

218. In common headadhe from too much study, the vital force oxcitds tlie 
nervous structure to exalted action, which all agree is as healthy to the 
brain as walking is to the limbs. But, if it is continued too long and too 
severely, it overworks the brain which then complains by aching, as the feet 
do from too fast and too long continued walking. Is this irritation disease ? 
and must we give narcotics to deprive the nerves of the power to tell us of it^ 
by aching f or shall we call off the motive power from the brain, bv exciting 
other parts of the nervous system to action, so as to let the brain re^t 
awhile? If the latter, can deadly narcotics that stop all nervous action do it? 
or shall we use physiological relaxants, as rest, and nervines to the aching 
brain, and stimulate the muscular system to call off the vital force from the 
effort-8 of the brain in study ? 

214. The true test of remedies is their constant tendency in action to restore 
directly the healthy state. Of course, not those that dejpress nervous activity, 
but those that restore equilibrium to it, are the true anodynes. Thus we see • 
the truth of our doctrine (211), that it is their erroneous opinion in relation to 
the nature and tendency of irritation, &c., that has both dictated the use of 
poisonous agents, and deprived medical men of the power to determine with 
any degree of nearness to a certainty, what is and what is not narcotic or 
poisonous ; and even induced them to pronounce the best arlacles of Jhod 
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paimmauB when they ezoite the organs to a fiill performanoe of their jrfiymo- 
logical fnnctioiiSi as the neryes to irritation, and the mncous membrane to 
vomiting and pnrging, or, in aromatio ionn, to coughing and sneering. 

216. The opp(miion$ to nervam action are the destruction of the tissne by 
chemical or mechanical meanS; the former corroding or narcotizing, the latter 
simply compressing ; as when a cord is tied tightly around a nerve^ or when 
any part of the system is bent for some time much oat of its natural shape; 
as when the arms or legs have been long drawn np to acute angles, or where 
vessels are clogged by morbific matter. It is also Bmsibfy exhibited in the 
shape of corns on the feet, in which cases, the flesh over the joint or projecting 
part of a bone has been compressed so long that the fluids have been exuded, 
the solids have become dry and hard, and have adhered together. Cellular 
tissues, muscles, blood-vessels, lymphatics, nerves and skin, are all united in 
one mass, and this ultimately in some cases to the bone. The circulation and 
nervous action through it are impeded, the blood accumulates before it, and 
stimulates the nerves to an extra effort to remove the obstacles and set the 
tissues free. This effort being fruitless, the action returns upon the brain and 
produces a sense of uneasiness, which, if slight, we call irritation; but if 
severe, we call it pain, dull, heavy, acute, mild, severe, lacerating, darting, 
stellate, &c., accoraing to its degree, or mode of manifestation. In a boil or 
an ulcer, the impediment is the pressure of the accumulated blood. 

216. jRxtn, then, in all cases, is simply the notice or impresfflon which the 
nervous tissue conveys to the brain that some part of its structure or arrange- 
ments is enthralled and other parts are over-excited. Of course, if it is not 
itself disease, nor are the nerves that manifest it, performing any other than 
their physiological office of carrying impressions to the brain, it follows that 

217. To cure pain^ no agent or practice should be used that has a tendency 
to deprive the nerves of the power to produce it; but that we should remove 
the cause of oppression and irritation from the part that is enthralled. It is 
just as philosophical to ^ve opium to stop the pain of a com, and leave the 
hard, tisht shoe still obstructing vital action ; as it is to give it to relieve pain 
in the head, the heart or the bowels, without removing the exciting cause, 
and cleansing tiie system of obstructions. 

218. Honing estahHshed in their minds the erroneous notion that pain is 
disease, or at least that the extraordinary physiological action that produces it 
is '< morbid,'' Allopathists have set themselves to devising and discovering 
ways and means to depress and destroy that action. 

219. Action of Narcotics. Experience and bbservation have taught them 
that the whole tribe of agents they have called narcotics^ of which opium is 
the prince, will, if they give enough, infMibly do this work, and hence, 
notwithstanding that same experience has fully proved to them that these 
uarootics, though given with all iheir precaution and skill, and crAly to the 
extent of producing the desired effect, are often ** treacherous palliftives,'' 
and *' dangerous sedatives,'' << deceptive " and '^destmctive as the serpent of 
Eden," they still pronounce them ''good medicines in skillful hands" — the 
magnum dei donumy — << the great g^ of God, for the relief of suffering 
humanity." — Harrison. And persist in ^viuff ihem to << produce pleasant 
seusations," ''allay irritation," " procure zefroMiing sleep," which they do by 
<< deadening sensibility," "paralysing nervous energy," oo., &c. (71 to 77). 

220. Fraciice, AUopathic and PhgsUhMtdieaHj compared. In the dark- 
ness of such fundamental errors as this, that irritation is disease, how are the 
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wiBest men ever to leem anj thing of the trae ohanoter of remeSieB as either 
good or bed ? Under the influenee of uncommon aense, the monitor whidi 
gives notioe of the thraldom of en organ, mnst be deprived, bj deadly agents, 
of the power to give that notice; bat^ under the guidanee of oar oommon 
sense, the obstrootion to the free action of the nerve ehoold be removed, when 
the pain would eease of iteelf, because there would no longer be any oocasion or 
exciting cause for it Take off the hard or tight shoe, soak the foot awhile in 
hot water, pare off the dead part of the com, and wear a buckskin moooann for 
a month. The waste will be built up, the eiroulation and nervous action will 
bo free, and there will be no oocasion for the use of narcotics to " lull '' or 
" deaden the pain." 

221. Irritation and Pain arc Blemnjfs, This physiological impression 
called irritation and pain, is the true '^ nuMnum Dei donum," the great gift 
of Ood to man, to warn the violators of pnysiological laws, of the mischief 
they are doing, even in the slightest degree. Let any one take any bodily 
position in which the nervous action is in the least obstructed or impeded, and 
he will soon feel ^Mrritatod" or uncomfortable, and inclined to change .that 
position. If ho continues the violation much longer, the irritation amounts 
to pain. If he obeys this warning, changes his position, he is soon relieved. 

222. Destruction of Nerves, If he ohanee not his position, the obstructions 
continue till vitality is lost, and chemical bsion takes place, as in the forma- 
tion of an ulcer. Hero the destruction of a part of the nerves, and the thral- 
dom of the rest in the pressure of the swelling arteries, and the irritation of 
the accumulated blood, all combine to keep up the irritation, soreness, or pain, 
till the lesion is healed and the circulation becomes free and the nerves arc 
released again. 

223. JEffecU of Narcotitni, Here too it is evident Uiat the u$e of 4i nar- 
cotic to deaden die pain, that is, to deprive the nerve of the power to produce 
it, mu8t, in the same degree deaden the power of the ntUritive iiwuei (eztennl 
capillaries) to heal the wound; and who can tell how many <<old sores,'' 
<< fever sores," "felons," '< calomel sores," "mercurial ulcers," fto., "refuse 
to heal," spread wider o^nd descend deeper, to the destruction of the bones 
and the loss of the limbs, and even to the death of the whole man, beoause 
of the destructive action of the c^um or other narcotics which were given in 
small doses " merely to relieve pain and gain time" ? It is true that no scru- 
tinizing eye can ever see, or calculation estimate, the full amount ci this mis- 
chief; but all intelligent and honest medioal men agree that it has been 
immense, ever since the first use of zuirootics for the relief of pain (see Nos. 
71td7$). 

224. Narcotising Be/brmen, Yet, notwithstanding all this evidence against 
them, botk foam testimony and from personal observation, et^en man^ physi- 
cians !l9k$j§rejm9 to be Refovmerp^^io use (mly a sanative medication— 4iie 
continually aaminiiieriMg narootioi to ^^ relievo pain," while the other tissues 
equally reKeved by the same remedy (7) of their power to perform their 
respective offioes, are expected to bo very busy in curing the disease ! or at 
least much refreshed and pk«pared for this service I 

Br. J. H. Buchanan once said that all true Beform^rs would finally unite 
on the total rejection of all articles of this kind (406); but, because we Knooted 
them from the first and he " progressed backward^ instead of forward (^) he 
suioe said that we were as hunkeritAi as the old school." 
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fists. It IB not known VfkMer th€ vUcfi/ar^ i$ drcyhiid ikrouijfh tk§ fterMt, 
■8 eleotricitj it through metalic wires, or tm^ify tixeittd imi localities, by the 
•butic aotion of the centers of nerrona globulM. I was of the latter opinion; 
but, finding, in (act, some strong objections which the former opinion re- 
moves, I am now inclined to think that the avathddg vital force, circulates 
through the nerves as electricity does through the wires of the telegraph. 
On the ehustic supposition I could account for the excitement to action, in- 
stantaneously, of all the power of a single part; but I could not expkin how 
that part, as a hand or a foot, should be thus enabled to exercise, for a 
moment, almost tiie whole strength of the body; or how inflammation of the 
bimin should deprive the whole body of its usual muscular power. 

On the sujqposition of the cirouktion oi the nervous fluid from part to ^ 
part, these &cts, as well as all others connected with the subject, are easily ^ 
explained. The locomoticm of the vital force through the nerves is there- 
fore most probably the true one. It is fortunate, however, that the settle* 
ment of this question is not indi/spensablo to a full understanding of the 
^eett of irritation or of determination; nor to a soocessful treatment of these 
derangements, any more than it is that we should know just how the com 

Sows to enable us to recogniae that it does gtow; ^r to plant, cultivate and 
rvest it. 

226. In No. 161 to 176 I spoke of the ramifications throughout the body 
of a series of vessels, tubes, d^c, denominated the circulating system, to im 
action of which and its results I now devote more particular attention. 

Since, by the eireuloHon, the animal frame is formed /ram ike embryo; puri- 
fUd and supported in health, and restored from the eondiHons of disease, it 
follotfs that a thorough knowledge of its actions and tendencies is indispen- 
sable to a scientific and successful sustenance of life and .health, and a safe 
and speedy restoration from disease. 

There is no subject to which the attention of any person in the world can 
be directed, that can at all compare with this in ,the value of the benefits 
which it is able to confer. Of what use to any one are all the other Uessings 
of tills earth, when the body is racked with pain or the reason dethroned? 

<' Very well," says one, " but is it possible for any person to learn how to 
prevent these? *' 

S27. As easily learn it, I tmswer, as to learn how to prevent huflyer, thirst, 
eM, andpowrly — aye, mtfch easier tiian the latter, unless this knowledge 
should be first obtained, for sickness is a very frequent cause of poverty. 

228. Let then, him who would obtain the nriceless boon, ^udy wM^ehal I 
haffe already written, and still mmre thoroughly what I am i^bout to Write on 
the sv^feet ^ihe dreuloHon; and, when he understands it, let him practice it 
At once, and through all his future life. Thus, unless his systm has been 
already ruined by disease or by mal-praetice to cure it» or aco^Nit tl^ould 
cut him off, health and long life shall be his happy portioui and eoqrow and 
sighing shall constitute no portion of his heritage. ^« 

229. Feter, In/kmmation, Congestion. tVom the description I have given 
of ihi^ structure, arrangement and functions, of the nerves and the blood- 
vessels, it is evident tl^t the vital force and the blood may be instantane- 
ously accumulated in any tissue, in a quantity much greater than is needed 
for the performance of the ordinary functions of that tissue* Since the bk>od 
Is «oi^ oa tlM whole, very rapidly incnaaed nor diminiabed, and it is quite 
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qotistioDable wbeUier tiie vhal force is ever increased or diminuhed, it follows 
<n course> that, if they ooncentrate themselTes temporarily in one locality, 
they must be just to that degree absent from some other locality, and hence 
^e constant alternate destniotion and restoration of the eqailibrium of blood, 
and action in the tissues. 

We are aware that this aocumulation and extra action can be conunenced 
in many parts of the body, as the brain, the tongue, the Umbs, Ac, by an 
effort of the will. This I call a direti aciioH. 

Or it may be commended by forcing the blood from other parts to a tisaue, 
as the accumulation of blood and action in the pleura, the peritoneum, the 
bronchi, in the alvine canal. Sec, is often produced by tne pressure of tbem 
from the surface, caused by cold. This I call vuUrect or paanve aeeuwuda- 
iUm, congestion, <te. This accumulation and action may be invited to. a 
part by the direct application of other stimiili than the will or vital power; 
out, by whatever means accumulated, as in pleurisy, from cold, or whether 
the blood, or the vital force, as in study, act first, both being the natural 
stimulants of the bo<fy, the result is soon the accumulation of heat, and a 
burning sensation^ Hence the word fnfer, from ferveo, to heat, all the cases 
of which may be said to contUt in an accumtUation of Nood in an extensive 
portion of the body, toith an excited state of the arterud capillary tissues tktU 
contain thai blood. It may or may not be preceded, attended or succeeded by 
a decree of heat, redness, pain or swelling, manifest to the senses, though 
heat is generally and the others are less frequently manifested. If this accu- 
mulation and action are confined to a small locality, it is called in/lammaiion. 

230. This exdiement is always a viicl action, the same in character ^n 
that which circulates the blood freely, and performs every other physiological 
act in a state of health. All the differences visible in connection wiw it^ 
arise from the different structures and conditions of structure in which the 
action is observed. 

Loose, spongy organs, as glands, mucous membranes, muscles, receive 
much blooa and become red and swollen, but not often very painful, not 
being much enUiralled, The serous membranes, the tendinous tissues, and 
the external surface, are more dense; and receive less blood, but compress 
the nerves more, and are, of course, less red and swollen, but more painful. 

S31. Anif exeitemefU above the ordinary degree, from whatever cause, as a 
bhish, will produce an accumulation of blood in a part beyond its immediate 
wants. Anger will produce redness of the whole mce and neck ; and severe 
exercise or a vapor bath, and generally a cold shower bath, or effete matter in 
the capillaries, will excite a general accumulation of blood on the surface, with 
swelling of the tissue.' But, if the cause be not loiig active, the superior 
capaci^ of the absorbents, in ntmiber and caliber, over the secements, will 
soon rem6ve the surplus, and all will be riffht again. ' It is only when the 
secements have lost, by long distension, their recuperative or contractile 
power, to recover when the pressure is removed ; and the absorbents their 
expansive force, or capacity for absorption; or when some obstruction exists 
in the vessels, as retained effete matter, or when a strong pressure is directed 
from a closed sur&ce, as in colds, &c., that the accumulation of blood and 
action becomes j^ermanent, and is called fever, (or inflammation, according 
to the extent of its locality or the stage of its progress.) 

5B92. Hots subsides, Wlwn the excitement, or the mechanical obstacles 
which oecarioned the blood toacoomuktain apvt, is removed, the abeoibenti 
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aoon lecoTer their advantitee over the secernents ; the excess of Uood or 
other fluids is removedt and the fever or inflammation nhmdn for want of 
an error or an injury to be corrected by it All that is necessary to accom- 
plish this, is to relax the whole system, invite the circulation freely to the sur- 
mce, cleanse the stooiaoh and bowels by an emetic, and an enema, if necessary, 
and promote per^iration by a free use of aromatic fluids. This inyanably 
so far relieves the congested vessels, that absorption or resolution soon re- 
lieve»4hem wholly, and this depuration is Ate last process of what is properly 
termed fever, by those who suppose fever and inflammation to be distinct 
afiections; or the first mode of relief by us who ccmsider them only different 
stages of the same process. 

JU is called a erieasy as the patient is immediately relieved of the initaiion. a^ 

coi^;estion and offending matter, and l^e circidation moves on again as ^ 
before. 

233. CondiHon of ike tissues. In the early stas^ of fever there is an 
increased action of the capillaries and flow of Noodiyoth to and through the 
part in a given time ; and a fuller, stronger and quicker pulse. In external 
fever, the distension of the capillaries admits a predominance of arterial 
blood in the surface, a fullness and smoothness of the skin, and an increase 
of heat, which conditions exist in aU cases, and are more or less manifest 
where the obstructions are not so great as much to depress the vital opera- 
tions. In the second stage, that is, where the absorbents become so closed 
by the pressure of the arterial circulation, or by mechanical obstructions, 
that they cannot remove the fluids as fast as they accumulate, the circulation 
is impeded and after much fruitless effort the pulse often becomes smaller 
and weaker, and even softer, though sometimes more wiry and corded, than 
natural, all depending upon the cuflerent conditions of the tissues and their 
ability to respond to Uie action of the vital force. 

234. Nwai/ee of fever. If the concentration is confined to a small organ 
and the excitement is severe* it is called inflammatory fever. Thus a local 
fever and a general inflammation, are the same; no one having marked the 
boundaries to which either state shall extend, or given signs by which tlie 
one can be certainly distinguished from tlie oUier. Brain fever and inflam- 
mation of the brain; lung lever, and pneumonia; puerperal fever and 
puerperal peretonitis, are respectively synonymous, or different names for ' 
the same aflections. 

If the fever or inflammation come on suddenly and violently, it is called 
acute, if gradually and imperceptibly, chronic. If invited by irritation of 
the part, it is called active ; if forced by sending the blood from some other 
quarter, it is called passive. The obstructed states oi the system also give 
it names, as synochoid, typhoid; so the effects, as eruptive, putrid, &c, 

235. The cause of fever and inflammatioti, like that of irritation, mental, 
and muscular motion, and every other physiological act of the system is 
always one and the same, the vital force (171, 180), which proauces all 
other actions in the system that are not chemical, in other words tlmt may 
not be pixxluced in it after death, by instituting the same chemical relations. 

= 1^96. Example — Tke eye. In health, the sclerotic or outer white coat of 
most persons' eyes is of a bhiish cast in consequence of the predominance of 
venous blood in it. Put into the eye a little weak infusion of cayenne and 
yatt stynulale the nerres, and these the bkx)d vessels to actioff . This actioni 
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generates heat; this heat uniting wi^ the moisture of thebk>od» ezpuids 
the arterial capillaries which thus press mom than usually upon the Yenoiis 
absorbents. The result is, the venous blood already in the absorbenta^ is 
forced away ; the arterial is accumulated till it predominates, when the eyes 
are red, '* bloodshot/' and they smart with the pain excited by the irritatioiiy 
first of the cayenne, secondly of the heat, and thirdly of the arterial blood. 
This is inflammation. 

As the irritation subsides, tlie excited action subsides, the contractility of 
the arterial capillaries recover their tonic or natural and usual dimenaKms, 
the absorbents, relieved of the pressure, expand, take up the excess of blood 
and remove it, and the coat of the eye becomes white again. This is called 
•« /eaoiutian. Any other irritant than cayenne in the eye excited the same 

inflammatory action, but not every other excitant allows it so readily to 
^ subside and without injury, but rather with the benefit of purifying the 

tissue of morbific materials, and restoring its healthy action. If lobelia be 
added to the cayenne or used without it, the vessels are expanded as well as 
stimulated, and hence their purification by the more easy removal of morbific 
matter, is more coknplete. 

If we wish to check this inflammatory action, we can apply to the eye 
moisture in the form of water or thin poultices, and it will aid in the process 
of relaxation ; and, by absorbing the* heat, will check the irritation. If ccU, 
the water absorbs the heat more rapidly, and, by thus preventing the irrita- 
tion which its excess produces, it aids the contractility of the capillariea in 
recovering their smaller dimensions, and thus fi;ive8 space for the abs^bents 
which are laboring to expand, to recover their mrffer size, and to remove the 
accumulated fluid. If the water is cold when apmied, it soon becomes warm 
and loses its power to absorb the heat. It then becomes relaxing instead of 
tonic, till it is changed for cold. But, if the cold water contain a solution 
of some powerful astringent, this latter aids in producing contractility and 
retains its influence after it becomes warm, so as to prevent the accumulation 
of blood and the generation of more heat. Every pure astringent is able to 
aid distended arterial capillaries in recovering their proper dimensions, while 
no one can so far contract the absorbents (against nature) as to prevent them 
from taking up all the fluids which the arterial capillaries in health can 
Hupply them. Therefore no pure vegetaUe <utnnff€nt is poison — but all are 
go<)d in their place, or when tissues require their aid. 

The superficial observer and careless thinker may object that the cold 
water or tne astringent will contract the absorbents as well as the secemants, 
and thus preserve the derangement. That would be true if nature were 
doin^ nothing in the case* But the vital force is striving to contract the 
arterial ci4)illaries and to expand the absorbents. The cold water and 
astringents acting in direct narmony with the vital force in the arterial 
capillaries, is kindly received and allowed to exert its full force— the two 
united accomplish the object, and this is what is meant by medicines acting 
in harmony with that force. The cold and astringents assay to contract the 
absorbents also; biit here they are resisted by the vital force. If the water 
is so cold or the astringents are so strong as to completely or nearly over- 
come that expansive force, they would stop absorption and prove mischievous, 
thus very cold water sometimes removes the skin. But water of such a low 
temperature, or astringents of so great power should never be applied. The 
abeorbents are so numerous and lar^ that an astrin^nt force amply capa- 
ble of aiding the vital force in redncmg the contractug arteriud cajiilhMriea 
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to their proper dimensions, may not be able to contiact the more numerous 
larger and expanding absorbents (as the arterial pressure is taken from them), 
ana prevent them from remoring the accumulated blood, and restoring equiu* 
brium of the circulatiot ; and, of course a healthy condition to the tissue. 

Any article in its nature tendififf to destroy the elastic force of the tissue, 
is poiwn and should be always discarded. One that may overcome it only 
by the degree of its power, is good and should not be abused; that is, used 
to excess, or when it is not wanted. It is thus by observing the tendency 
<^ substances to aid or oppose vital action, that we determine the character 
of external agents as medficines or poisons. 

a. In/lammation, This term has been given, time immemorial, to 
certain actions and conditions of the animal tissues, which no observinff 
person can fiftil to discover; but which many of the most distinguished 
medical men, in all ages and countries, have attempted in vain to describe. 
They confess that, notwithstanding ^eir careful and extended observation 
(£8 to 48), their diligent search, their establishment of fever hospitals (34), 
and other praiseworthy e£forts to "more certainly ascertain its true nature," 
they have accomplished nothing of their grand object; their conclusions are 
"very unsatisfactory" (36), "altogether problematical" (36); and "afford 
little nelp in determining the plan of treatment'' (36). 

237. / eomider it onfy a circumscribed fever, in its ccmcentrated forms 
and later stages — simply accumulation of blood and excitement in the 
arterial capilkunes of a tissue. 

238. Discussion of it, resolution. It is not generally customary, among 
Allopathists, to pronounce accumulated action iniflanmiation, till tiie circu* 
lation has become so completely arrested as "to change somewhat the 
character of the blood and of the secretions." — (Erichsen's Surgerv, p. 36 
to 44). But this can scarcely be said of a Hush which Hunter calls " the 
simplest form of inflammation," — "a simple act of the constitution," — ^in 
which the sudden and powerful action of the heart and arteries, distends and 
fills the capillaries of tne latter, so completely as to compress, for a moment, 
the mouths of the absorbents to sucn a degree as to prevent them from 
taking up the blood as fast as it accumulates; the result (in the face) is, 
redness, fullness and slight heat. But, the cause soon ceasinff to act, the 
arteries also act less powerfully and press less upon the absorbents which 
now expar.d more freely^, drink in and remove the obstructions, and restore 
tlie equilibrium. This is called resolution or tiie first teipiination of inflam- 
mation, and nature herself effects it, when let alone i^eneratfy; when properly 
assisted almost altoaifs* 

239. Ae^e exercise produces for a time the same condition of the general 
surface that we see on the cheek in a blush ; and rest from that exercise 
jrives relief from arterial, diffusive pressure ; when the capillaries contract, 

we absorbents expand, and the equilibrium of circulation is restored. So tf 
far, niedioal men are not disposedio regard this accumulation of excitement, ^ 
and of blood and heat in a part, as anyming unnatural or improper. 

240. But, if this excess or accumulation of blood is confined to a small 
region of the body, and the stasis is nearly complete and more permanent, it 
ia called inflammatioii, though in truth that which is properly termed inflflon* 
mation (t^ie action), is almost subdued. 
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If it extends over a kige region, and the arterial derangements are ^^g]^ 
the case is aUMiftver. Hence it is evident that ther$ is no mUural dimdimg 
Bns 6eiu$mfev$r mnd in^lammaiian. In their character thej are the samie. 



S41. Urkhsen, the distinguished Surgeon of tlie London University Col- 
I^ and Hospital, says : — 

''It is difficult to say, except by the persistence and intermty of the symp- 
toms, that the physidogicai state nas ended and the patkological one has com- 
menced,** Ttslj what d^ree of ''persistence and intensity of the symp- 
toms/' shall constitute t^e dividing line betvreen that increase simply m 
power and permanence and not in character ? 

As aipns of injflammation, he gives, " Alteration in color, in siae, in sen- 
sation, in temperature and fimction, of the part affected.'^ And adds (paae 
40th), "Each of these conditions may separately occur, or two or more be 
associated together without the existence of inflammation. It is the peouliar 
grouping together of them all, tliat charaoteriaes the presence of this patho- 
logical condition." 

242. Comments. No signs to distinguish fever from inflammation, or 
irritation. Where, for example, la the change of color in phlegmasia dolens 
and synovitis? of color or size in neuralgia, (inflammation of the nervesp) 
of sensation or temperature (tanspHble) in carditis, splenitis and hepatitis; 
and what of function in the ohuu ? Any that can be so appreciated as to 
"afford any help in determining the plan of treatment V* (36), or tell us 
"how it will terminate?" (119). Is there any distinction in nature 
between fever and inflammation as vital acts, other than what is made by the 
progress of one act from circumference to center and of the other from 
center to circumference? And what changes the conditions of their 
approach to each other but the different states of the systems in which they 
are manifested ? And, if so, why attempt to make two things out of the one 
simple act ? Why attempt to aivide even these two things which are but 
one, into a legion more^ If different constitutions or states of the same, 
make differences, why not note these and philosophise and act according to 
their indications ? now long win it be before medical men will find out 
what disease is (6), so long as they consider the physiolo^cal acts, irritation, 
fever and inflanunation the very sum and essence of disease, and "the founda- 
tion of all their pathological reasoning?" (35.) 

243. The D^niUUm that covers every case of inflammation is, acoumula* 
tion of blood and excitement in the arterial capillaries of a tissue, as irritation 
is accumulation of vital force and excitement m the nerves of a tissue. They 
may or may not manifest an appreciable degree of heat, redness, pain or 
swelling. There may or may not be changes in the constitution of the 
blood, suppuration, granulation, or gangrene, connected with inflammation. 

244. But if there are, the cbsitructMn and the stmtting are mere mechani- 
cal conditions; the euppuration is chemieal so far as lesion is concerned, and 
vital so far as casting off pus, and granulation are concerned. GramtiaHim is 
the vital healing process, and the ultimate termination of inflammation. 
jEkxngrene is chemical — deaJik I 

246. The co^fimn^kmg of all these vital, mechanical and olieinical eSMte, 
vsoiieit one luane; and troating them all as vital, sanative, "tOl dte piiysia- 
logical state endis ;" and, as destmcthre after it fs meidy **gtieMea^' HM 
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*'lhf pathological stele begiiis/' are the somroes otoliths errors ofAUagHiM^ 
and €ul "its kindred systems and hranekss.** 

246. JDr. H* JBachus, of Akbama, in a pamphlet on fever and infiun- 
mfttioa, says :-*- 

'<If we tak^ from fever and mflammation the condition vhich they have 
in common, — increased action— nothing will remain to which tiiese terms 
are applicable." p. 23. 

. Williams, in his Surgery, says: '^Excess of blood in a part with motion 
increased, is fever. Excess of blood in a part with ipotion partly increased 
and partly diminished, is inflammation.** That is, while the blood flows on 
freely, it is called fever; when obstruction preveirts the flow, it is inflam- 
mation. But we And these conditions reversed in many cases of what ax% 
called fever and inflammation. 

Dr. Olyiner says: <'Drs. Cullen and Brown affirmed that the distinctions 
which jEwysicians have made about the differences of fever, are without 
fbundaUon — ^tibat they differ <»ily in degree. Dr. Bush called all diseases a 
unit, reduced all fevers to one, differing onlv in degree. M^taining that 
ever^ lorm and variety of disease consists of irregular action [irritation fever 
and mflammationl, that this action is a proximate cause of every form and 
modification of disease, and the varieties owing to the differences in the 
state or predisposition to disease ai^d in the force of the exciting or acting 
causes." — Abridged fr6m Clymer, p. 48. 

Bemark, What a pity that these men had not gone one step further in 
the discovery, and seen that aU these fevers or eopcitemenis a/re not disease at 
all, but simple mani/estations of the efforts of the system to remove the causes 
of disease/ Then would they have revolutionised the whole practice to a 
purely sanative medication. They coTdd then very easily have learned both 
''what is disease and what is a suitable remedy." (6.) 

. 247. InJlammaHon SancUivie, In Erichsen's 8urgery, page 33, we are 
told that, *' Increased vascular action lies at the bottom of all surgical 
fhealing] processes ; no important surgical action taking place without it 
No process by which the separation of dead parts is e^ted, or by which 
the repair of wounds or ulcers is carried out, can occur without an increased 
activity of the vessels concerned. Every tissue is susceptible of it, and the 
surgeon often excites it intentionally as one of the most efficient of Ms ihsra" 
petUic means,'* Hunter, John Thomson, Watson (44), and others, say the 
same thing. So far as authority is worth anything, we have, from the most 
<iminent surgeons of the University College and Hospital in London, and 
others elsewhere, a full confirmation of the doctrine of the sanative tendency 
of inflammation, and of its absolute necessity to the healing process. This 
physiological act may be wrongly directed, or it ma;^ be entirely obstructed* 
and thus rendered powerless fer good,, or even injurious to the tissue on 
which it is fruitlessly sj)eut; but no wrong direction or condition can change 
its character from physiological to pathok>gical; or justify any other treat- 
ment of it than the removal from it of obstacles to its free and universal 
action. 

This gives us a clue to the true plan of practice, the nature of the remedies 
required, and the effects of the remedies on these conditions; and the vital 
indications of them, are the only criteria by which the characters of these 
agents, as good or bad» can be determined. Hence ihe truth of our dootrine 
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duifc Ate isnoTB leftpectbg infiammatioii, Ac, are tbe somroeif of •& ibe errors 
Uid misobiefs of allopathic theiapeixtieA. 

248w Modes ^ Access, There are two ways of exciting or developing irri- 
tation or inflammation. 1st, AUracHon, by the application to the (nrgan to Im^ 
inflitmed, of some uritating substance; as when pepper is thrown* into the 
eyes or rdbbed on the tender surfaces of the body; or caloric in too great 
quantity attacks the external surface. In all these cases, the foreign body 
niTites or provokes excitement; this excitement develops heat; wis lieat 
Unites with the blood to expand the vessels containing it ; this ezpanskm 
gives rooin for more Uood, which excites the vessels still more, and develops 
more heat, which, with the blood, produces more expansion and develops yet 
more beat, till the vessels are distended to their utmost degree of extensi- 
bility, and the blood and caloric become so abundant that no more can be 
pressed into or confined in the part. The absorbents are now compressed to 
mch a degree that they cannot carry off the accumulated blood, unless the 
excitement in the locality, or the pressure toward it, or both, be partially 
removed. The proper method of doing this is to absorb away the caloric by 
water from the locality, and attract the blood to other parts, particularly the 
whole surface, by counter irritation, as the vapor bath, and friction by 
stimulants. 

249. DetertnificUion. The second method of inducing inflammation consists 
in forcing the blood to central organs by means of the contraction of the 
surface, as often caused by the evaporation too suddenly of its nittunJ heat 
and moisture ^a process caJled taking cold. ) The superficial vessels being 
unable to receive their due quantity of blood, an excess is thrown upon the 
internal organs (162), as the brain, the lungs, the fi^lands, the mucous and 
the serous membranes, which are warm, reluced and expanded, because not 
exposed to the action of the cold, drying and contracting action of the atmos- 
phere, and therefore offer less resistance to it than the external cold, con- 
tracted vessels do. There is not r6om in the superficial vessels for the 
Juantity of blood necessary to maintain the proper distension and excitement, 
le sui^e contracts, diminishes the capacity of the external vessels, and 
compels the heart and arteries to siend the portion of blood which they will 
not admit, to the internal, wanned, relaxed, and expanded vessels, which 
will therefore receive it. This forcing of the blood from one organ to 
another, as well as the inviting of it, is called deranging the equilibrium of 
the circulation, and the consequences are, irritation, fever, inflammation, 
and congestion, which are always produced in one or the other of these two 
ways. 

If only the nervous system is much disturbed, as in study, it is called 
irritation. If the general circulation is disturbed, it is called fever. If the 
disturbance is local, it is called inflammation. If the accumulation of blood 
is attended with excitement of the capillaries, it is called inflammation. If 
with little or no perceptible excitement, congestion. (See 164.) 

.Now it is evident, from what has been shown, that the organs within, 
which are the most irritable, will receive the strongest impressions from the 
influx of blood — ^will promptly respond to those impressions, and be, conse- 
quently, soon inflamed, while those that are the least impressible will least 
readily respond to that impression, and be speedily overwhelmed with blood, 
and depriinsd of the freedom necessary to action, before their excitability is 
much axonaed. • The former of these states, as just remarked, is accumulation 
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of blood, wkh exoitement, in the capillaries, and called inflammatioii ; 
the latter is accumnlation of blood, without excitement, in. the capillaries, 
and is called conc^estion. When there is some excitement as urell as accti- 
iniilation» it is called inflammatonr congestion, congestive inflammation, d^c. 
Thus it seems that, in all cases oi inflammation there is «om^ congestion, and 
it is ailso clearly evident that, in all cases of congestion, there is, at first, some 
inflammation. 

From the above it is evident that any cause which can excite a part to 
high action, can invite ot provoke inflammation^ So any cause which can 
prevetit the blood from flowing freely to any considerable region of the body., 
can force it to other parts, where it will produce either inflammation or con 
gestioB ; and that these again may be relieved by exciting other less active 
parts, and inviting the blood away to them. The last process is called 
counter-irritation. 

250. The cow^ona and acHons of the Hssuef in all cases chaiucterized 
by inflammation, are verv well described by Fletcher, as copied by Dud- 
geon (Lectures, page 35.) The words in brackets are mine. 

Fletcher says : '* The nrst efiect of a direct stimulant, such as heat, upon 
the capillaries, causes them to contract. This contraction represents increased 
action in the capillaries themselves. The application of a rod-hot iron to the 
skin, is observed to be followed at first by a deathly paleness of the part, and 
the alteration in the calibre of the capillaries has bieen observed, miscroscop- 
ieally, in the foot web of the frog and the tran^rent omentiun of other 
animals, by Spallanzi, Thomson, Phillips, Hastings, Burdach, Wedemeyer, 
Koch, and'^many others. Daring this contraction, the motion of the fluid in 
the capillaries is quickened, as notic^ bv the increased rapidity of the? 
passage of the globules [and as may be felt by the pulsations of the arteries]. 
After a time [when the tissues become over- wrought, fktigued, exhausted L 
the capillaries [yielding to the pressure] become dimted sometimes to double 
their normal state [thus pressing upon and closing the moutihs of the absorb; 
ents, and preventing them from taking up and removing the accumulated 
blood and secretions]. This dilatation indicates diminished action in. the 
capillaries, and is accompanied by accumulation, tardy circulation, and even 
Ffinally] stagnation of the circulation of the fluids contained in the capillaries. 
This constitutes inflammation.*' [Badier this last is the cessation ot inflam- 
mation.] 

^' We may suppose that the contraction and dilatation of the capillariea may 
occur withm certain limits [so far as they can without compressing the 
absorbents to such a degree that they cannot take up the fluids as fast as they 
are presented] without compromising health. The primary paleness, fol- 
lowed by the blush that attends certain emotions For appears more distinctly 
in £Euntinflr from fright], is a familiar instance of this.'' 

*' But, if a stim^us of too great power be applied, it will contract, first, 
inordinately, and again expand to such a degree that it will be incapable of 
recovering its natural calibre immediately, or perhaps at all, without the 
application of a fresh stimulus." 

251. The relief of all these (conditions of tissue, which, when unable to 
correct themselves^ constitute the essence of the disease, is easily efiected by 
simply equalizing the circulation, which is called resolution. 

252. It is called ** simple in/lammaiion,** but it is aU the iT^mmmtum that 
mn efiit, ** Inflammation is a simple act of the constitution," a "salutary 
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opemdon." It '^consisto of only one kind, not being dirisible"— -*'r 
ti^**.^««prodaced f<Mr the restonUiiNi of the most simple injury/' 4ft» 
(4»,44, 45.) 

253. Ml thai is conneded with it, oi the destruction of tissns m st^fpuratUB 
and gangrene^ must be attributed to chemical affinity. The formatioir of 
morbid parts, as tumors, cancers, wens, polypuses, drc, must be ascribed to 
mechanical obstructions to healthy circulation and depuration . 

254. And hence the truepracties, in all cases, consists in keeping Baton's 
outlets open and the circulation equalized, for health ; and in remoyiag tbe 
obstructions and in stioiulating the tissues to a healthy action for the remov»l 
of disease in all its forms* There is no demand, in any case, for depletion 
and poisonings 

255. Active Infiammation, In all cases in which the inflammatory action 
is induced by the application of the exciting cause to the point of its locality, 
as the application of a caustic, a blister, or vaccination to the surface ; or of 
irritating substances to the stomach, bowels, lungs, eyes, nose, or other 
mucous membranes ; or the severe application of the vital force to the brain, 
as in study ; the accumulation of blood, with excitement, that follows snob 
applications is called active inJia$nmaiion, though it is often less energetic than 
the same operation when the blood is determined to these CM*gans by the 
heart and aiteries, in consequence of its exclusion from other antagonistio 
organs. Thus the inflammation in pleur^, enteritis, phrenitis, Ac, is as 
severe when excited hj blood repelled from the surfiace by cold, as in eases 
in which the irritation is first appliied to the points of its final locality. 

256. Passive Inflammation, If the external sur&ce of the body be ex* 
posed to a cold damp atmosphere, it becomes, soon or late, so deprived of its 
proper degree of heat and expansion, that the capillaries contract so much as 
to prevent the flowing into them of the blood necessary to keep them warm 
ana expanded, that is, to preserve an equilibrium of the circulation and 
nervous action within and without, between the internal and the external 
circulations. Hence that balance of blood which the outer capillaries refuse 
to admit, must be determined or forced to those of the internal organs or 
tissues^ giving to them, if uncommonly excitable, an excessive action (called 
acute inflammation), or if not so excitable as usual, overcoming their feeble 
action by pressure f producing in both cases congestion — in the first inflam* 
rmxtory, called passive inflammation., to distinguish it from inflammation 
invited by the application of the exciting cause to the point of its locality, 
which is called active inflammation. Both forms of inflammation are of 
necessity more or less congestive, for they consist essentially in the accumu- 
lation of blood with more or less excitement. It is evident also that, unless 
the obstacles be removed and the circulation be relieved, the most active 
inflanxmation will soon yield to simple congestion, and this to suppuration or 
gangrene. 

257. The Blood. This fluid, as we find it in the arteries, consists of two 
parts, red s^loibules and white. When drawn and sufliered to stand a short 
time, the ^nuer are condensed into a jelly like mass called crassamehtum. 
The latter remain fluid and are called serum. Press and wash the crassa- 
mentum, and there remains a stringy substance called fibrin. 

Besides these, there is constantly flowing, Ist. in the veins, towaid the 
hesft, and through it to the lungs, nntritive materied, horn the lacteals and 
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IjmplMitics ; and Tenons blood from all parts of the system ; and from the 
abdominal Tiseem, through -the portal vein to the liTer» and thence to the 
heart, lungs, <kc. 

. fd. From the arteries to the kidneys, and the skin and mucous membranes, 
are sent the tffeU matter of the system and many extnmeam substcmces, taken 
as food, drink or medicine ; as salt, alcohol, turpentine, garlic, &c., as 
incapable of pr^table use. 

3a. To facilitate the movement through the yessels, of these substances, 
useful or pernicious, abundance of toaUr is required. 

258. Water in the bhod. If, with a needle, we draw a litUe Mood from the 
finger when the subject is healthy and the surface is moist, and put it on 
riass and into a solar rmerotcope, we shall see that there is much more water 
San blood, as the former will occupy a much wider space in the field 
than both parts of the latter, which can be distinguished by their greater 
opacity. 

269. The c^tct of tkU ymter in the Idood^ seems to be to prevent the con 
traction of the vessels and consequent friction of the blood globules and 
foieign substances against them; and to act as a medium to float along the 
contents of the vessels, whether blood or other matter. 

260. D^kiency of water, resulte. When, from excessive and too l«ng 
continued exercise, or from irritation in the vessels by means of offending 
matter, as alcohol or spirits of turpentine, or by long abstinence from drinks, 
the proportion of water becomes greatly diminished by evaporation, the 
globules of the blood and the morbific irritants come into closer contact with 
the walls of the arteries and their capillaries, and excite them to a more rapid 
action. This may be seen by confining the web of a young frog's foot in a 
solar microscope, and irritating it with a solution of any acrid substance. 
This produces, as before described, that phenomenon of the circulation 
denominated /tfz^. If the water be still further exhausted, the globules of 
blood and other materials begin to adhere tb the aides of the capillanr vessels, 
and thus to interrupt and finally to obetruct altogether, tne circulation 
through them. 

26 1. Hence we see M# importance of keeping the system well e^^ppUed with 
waUr, internally and externally, to prevent and relieve those ocmditions of 
the tissues, which are indicated by the physiological acts, termed irritation, 
ferer and iiifiammation^how it is that water is said to cure these "affec- 
tions,'' imd why it is that tcater alone is often more tffedimt than the best medi- 
ckus could be ¥fithout it. ** Fever powdere'* may excite or quell a fevelt', 
according as they are stimulating or sedative; but, without water, the best 
of tiiem cannot cure the disease which ''renders the fever necessary," that 
is, supply the wants of the system and remove the irritation which excites 
the fever. 

262. Thirst, The first indication of the want of water is called tkirst, 
then follows an irritated and burning sensation in the alvine canal, and 
through the whole body, and a dryness of the lungs and surface, all which is 
only an increase and diffusion of thirst. These should and may, if attended 
to in season, be prevented or relieved by abundance. of water, internally and 
externally applted. But if much morbific matter has accumulated within, 
madioine^wiif greatly aid the water. 
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•263. If this wxUr U not tuj^pUcd when waoied, the blood becomias aioie 
dense; the globules adhere to Uie walls of the eapOlaries and soon airesi tke 

circulation altogether. — Erichsen, pp. 36 to 39. 

If the obstructions become genend over the limb, there w^ soon be toss 
blood in it, the limb will wither away, lose its flexibilit|r, its mobility, and 
frequently its sensibility, and become quite useless, as is seen in cases cured 
of white swelling, or after a dislocation of a limb from its superior cavity, or 
in cases of paralysis from any cause. 

264. Delirium and iMamty, Whatever deranges the eqxulibritiin oi 
nervous and arterial action, may produce delirium or ins^ity. Thus, if a 
person whose mind is highly excitable, takes a severe cold, the circulation b 
driven inward, (as in all cases of cold, ) but the brain bein^ very susceptible, 
and some portions of it more so than others, the action will be the severeil 
on the latter, and others will be comparatively quiescent. This irregularis 
of action constitutes delirium, which when firmly fixed and long continuedU 
is called insanity. The permanent restoration of equilibrium is ^ cure of 
every case, and the only cure of any one. The difficulty of effecting it, con- 
sists in the degree of tei^acity of action on some organs and the non-impressi- 
bility of others; and the unwillingness or the inability, of the patient to aid 
in the operation, or his ignorance, or that of the practitioner of what is 
needed in the case, or in combinations of all these elements. Peliriiun is as 
hafmless and as easily cured, as almost any form of disease, if botli the 
patient and practitioner understand its nature and indications, fiut how can 
olood-letting and poisoning contribute to a cure which requires equilibrium, 
fulness and freedom of the circulation? 

265. Causes are said to be of two kinds, procuring and exciting, or gen- 
erating and eliciting. The first directly produces an efiect; the second 
excites the first to action. For example, A provokes B, with saucy words; 
for which B strikes A with a whip. The power of B's arm is* the procurinfi: 
cause of the blow, and the saucy words of A are the exciting cause. Flood- 
wood fills up the watercourse and the water flows over the meadows* The 
floodwood is the exciting cause and the gravitating course of the water is the 
procuring cause of the inundation. 

266. Cause of fever and of disease. So, obstructions to the free action 
of the nerves and blood vessels, are the exciting causes of those derancements 
of vital action called irritation, fever and inflammation; but the procunng and 
only true cause of them, is the vital farce. It is evident that the exciting 
causes, or, as I would say, the occasions of these derangements^ are ais 
numerous as the ways and means of preventing a free and full action of that 
force, in any or every organ and' tissue of the body. Hence, we peroeiTe 
that the causes of disease are innumerable, and many of them, as in scarlet 
fever, measles, small pox, plague and cholera, entirely beyond our present 
knowledge. E&ch of many causes, as above, may give rise to many different 
manifestations of the vital actions, appearances and conditions of the tissues. 
The results of the action of causes are called effects, 

267. But they all produce one and the same efect on the tissue, that is, 
an inabiiity to perform fvMy its natural functions, which and which alone, 
whether it consists in fixed relaxation, contraction, or paralysis, constitutes 
the sum and essence of disease. Lesion is death, not disease. But tlie 
presence and activity of the vital force ia necessary to diatribute the 
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movbifio agents about, and enable them to develop their peculiar characters. 
Witiioat this, vaccination would never produce a pustule, nor would mercury 
produce salivation, nor strychnine a spasm, nor opium nor brandy delirium 
tremens. 

268. One plan of cure. Hence, as there is but one disease, there can be 
bat one scientific or natural plan of cure, vis., remove obstrttctions to the 
equilibrium of vital action, and stimiiUte, if necessary, the tissues to the 
performance of their healthy, specific functions. 

269. The excitiants. of increaeed vital acHon, in heaUh or disease, may be 
as numerous and various as tlie wants, wishes or motions of man, and the 
external agents that affect him for good or for evil. They are any thing and 
every thing that can derange the equtlibrium of vital action, 

270. €food agents may be abused, that is, misapplied. Almost any, per- 
hai)8 every excitant may do this permanently by long and unremitting appli- 
cation. Thus, the vital force itself may excite the organs to severe exercise, 
as running, jumping, &c., and may finally weary and prostrate them till they 
are no longer able to do their duty. Thus also electricity,, caloric, cayenne 
pepper, ginger, &o., all innocent in kind, may, by excess of quantity and 
constancy of application, do injury to the organs^. 

271. Poison^. But there are other excitants which, in any quantity and 
however seldom applied, have a direct tendency to deprive the organs of the 
power to perform their healthy functions; as corrosive sublimate, arsenious 
acid, opium, prussic acid, &c. These are properly termed poisons. 

272. The procuring' cause of Atdmation. Whatever may excite or 
arouse it, we must never forget that the sole producing cause of all living 
action, that of nerves or blood-vessels, or their dependents, is the vital force. 

273. Man cannot make a vital product, AH external things and agents 
or motive powers, are the mere excitants of that force to action. No other 
power on earth is able to produce its action. No power but the vital can 
form a globule of blood, manufacture a secretion from it, or construct an 
mvan out of it, or produce inflammation, fever, or the slightest irritation. 
Au human ingenuity in its untiring efforts to this end, has failed either to 
manu&oture or to cascover the. manufacture elsewhere than under the do- 
minion of the vital force, of a single tissue, or the performance of any other 
vital function. 

274. Beat, All motion of material bodies produces a disturbance of the 
equilibrium of caloric, inaking it more or less manifest. Thus the striking 
of steel against flint, or a horse-shoe against the pavement, or a match 

r' ast a rowh surface, manifests caloric ; while the melting of snow or ice 
rbs it and diminishes its manifestation. So a stimulating medicine, as 
cayenne ; or power, as electricity, applied to the human flesh ; or the friction 
of flesh against flesh, as the hand to the body, manifests heat in that body. 

275. Ejects on the System. Whenever excitants are applied to a part, 
Uiey set its ner^'es and blood-vessels in motion, and this motion develops 
heat, which, combined with .the moisture of the blood (Lects. M. S.;, 
warms, relaxes, and expands the vessels containing blood, and consequently, 
by providing more room for it, invites the heart and arteries to send a larger 
quantity to the special locality of the irritation. The consequence, if the ^rt 
be very largely supplied with vessels, is swelling, irritation, and more hioat. 
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If th6«e resatls are for fed blood in krge proportion (as in the mnaeiemy^ 
redness. If the part is abundant supplied with sensitiTe nenrea— pain* 
All these are illnstrated in a sore from a splinter run into the end ci th» 

finger, or in a common felon, or boil. 

276. JHfereni HBsues, If the part to whieh the blood is invited, aaA in 
which it is accumulated or congested, is composed chiefly or wholly of 
serous tissue, as the cartilages, the ligaments, the tendons, the serous hmq- 
branes and mliscular fascia, there will be h^Lt and pain, but little or no red* 
nesa nor swelling. 8uch cases are called pleuritis, peritonitis^ ajrnoTitiSy 
fasciitis, phrenitis, <fec., the termination **Uis^ being made to the end of the 
name of an organ to signify inflammation of that organ. 

277. Few permanent signs. If the organ is not supplied, or but partially, 
with sensitive nerves, as the heai-t, the liver, the sj^en, the kidneys, the 
lungs, the stomach, <fec., there may be swelling, redness and heat, with little 
or no pain ; so that these signs or symptoms, heat, redness, swelling and 

Siin, may or may not, one, some, or all of them be present in inflammation, 
ut they cannot be relied upon as always indicating it. The onfy true ami 
constant indication is the fixed derangement Of the equilibrium of the oircnhi* 
tion or the nervous action, one of which is always present at first, and very 
soon both appear, in every case of fever and inflammation, no matter where 
located, nor by what cause excited. 

278. The acdon excited may be of a high or a low grad$y or may occur in, 
and be modified by, constitutions affected by various morbific causes, as the 
scrofulous, the tuberctdous, the erysipelatous, the bilious, the mereurial, d^c., 
d^c. (''the unhealthy," 42), but its essential nature is always the same. vis«i^ 
accumulation of blood in a part, with excitement of the arterial capiUariea 
containin^^ it, and collapse or compression of the absorbents, either occasioned 
by or finally producing obstructions to absorption by the venous and other 
radicles whose natural office is to reniove it. And the procuring cause of'att 
this ac{ion is one, the vital force. 

279. Different diseases. How absurd, then, to divide this deranged 
action into parts, corresponding with the appearance of the exciting cauatf, 
as scarlet, yellow, spotted fever; with the season, as fall and winter fever ; 
the countiy, as tropical and northern, eastern, western and southern ; :or 
the locality of the oody, as brain and gasti'ic fever, &:c., &c.; to call them 
so many difierent diseases (or disease at all), and prescribe for the dif- 
ferent cases different principles and means of treatment. No wonder that 
they who have considered fever and inflammation legion in number and 
cluuafteleon in character, should never have learned anythmg certain respecting 
its nature, or agreed upon any judicious and efficient plan for its treatment. 
(34, 36, 36.) 

280. Suppuration. In the c^s in which resolution can not be effected, 
the stasis of blood becomes nearly or quite complete, and then the tissues, 
unsupported by circulation, become a prey to the chemical affinities among 
them,- are reduced to a thick, yellowish white fluid called pus, with whiefi 
coagulable lymph, secreted from the still vital parts, is conmiingled and 
acoumitlated, constituting the various kinds of ulcers, boils, <&o. The casting 
off of this compound flukl, this mixture of the d^ris of Uie tissues and the 
healthy aeorttion, is oaDed stgggimratiom. 
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281. ^hr^mtdutian. When the injury is thus cleaased, or nearly so, th« 
eaplllftriat and coats of the arteriea furnish from the* blood proadinate princi-^ 
pies of material called granules, with which, by imiting them to the broken 
OMue, it builds up the wastes, and this process is called ffrantdoHon or 
healing. 

282. Ulcers, Hkimors,. dbc. If the local circulation be only partially im- 
peded, and the material deposited by it be not escharotic, but only mechan- 
ically obstructive, its accumulations form tumors, hard cancers, &c. But 
if it be very corrosive, even though not wholly obstructing the circulation, 
it produces lesion of tissue, suppuration, c&c, as in bronchitis and dysentery. 
If the fullness of the blush could be confined on the cheek, or the presence*. 
of arterial ciroulation could be retained in the feet, till the arterial capillaries 
should lose their tone, and the absorbents, for want of nutrition, should lose 
their vitality, or capability of responding to the action of the vital force, they 
iv^uld be left to the sole dominion of chemical affinity, which would decom- 
pose them and destroy the tissue, the debris, or partially disorganized 
dements of which, now called pus, become obstacles to the circulation, 
accumulate in the cavity formed by the lesion, and constitute the various 
kinds of ulcers, boils, &c. 

283. Suppuration, Heating, Let a soft part, through which lie nerves, 
blood-vessels, muscular fibros, Ac, be bruised under the skin, by the severe 
application of some very rough substance, as an irregularly broken stone, the 
result is, that the parts of the tissue which ore broken will be deprived of 
the conservative power of the vital force, and hence chemical affinity having 
full sway over them, will reduce them to proximate principles called pris, 
which will accumulate in the space that had been occupied by the tissue of 
which they are the debris or wreck, until a passage is effiscted for its egress 
from the body. Added to this pus, there is immediately cast into the cavity, 
from the uninjurod parts, a healthy Becretion termed coagulable lymph, of a 
ehamcter apparontly much like the pus (except that the latter has lost its 
TSgetative degree of vitality) for the purpose of building up the broken 
tissue. The discharge of this pus from the places of its accumulation is 
called sum)uration. If the ptts has been discharged through an outlet formed 
aeoidentally by the injury, or artificially by the lancet, so that it does not 
press upqn and into and chemically decompose the surrounding vital tissue, 
and increase the extent of its destruction, the coagulable lymiph is, by the 
vital force, formed into granules, or elements of tissue; these are attached to 
the broken tissue, one after another, in nearly organic order (42) (some- 
times that of an eschar) till the whole breach is mended up, and the circula- 
tion becomes free and nearly equal; and this is termed the process of healing, 
which is the last termination of m/lamfnaiion, 

284. Gangrene or Mortification, In cases in which the circulation ia at 
oace totally suppressed, ^l» by ligature, or the complete destruction of the 
arteries that nourish it, by whatever means produced, ihe tissues to which 
the blood should circulate, not being nourished nor defended by that fluid, 
chemical affinity (always resident in every particle of matter connected with 
the organization, as well as out of it) asserts its claims, at the same time, to 
every atoni of the organized substance, and destroys it all together. This is 
atrngrene or mortjficaiian, and is called by pathologists '' the last stt^ of in- 
flammation" — pathologists who declare that V inflammaticMi is a simple act 
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of the constitution/' Ac. (42)— "purely physiological" ^46}-—de8igiied to 



'^ close wounds ^nd repair motures" (44); ''wiuiout wlbich no imporftfBl 
curative action can take place S" (Ericnsen's Surgery, page 33.) 

It has been clearly shown, howerer, that |;angrene or mortiiication «ad 
the lesion of suppuration are the work of chemical affinity only, in oppoaitaoB 
to the vital force that produces fever and inflammation, and are, therefore, 
no part or parcel of this process, nor consequence of it 

285. The error andfoU^ qfthe FacuUu — and yet medical men have com- 
mitted the great error and folly of including them a}l in the same categozT» 
and calling tkem fever or inflammation in Uieir diflerent stages. When the 
vital force, having predominant control, has absorbed away offendine matter 
and freed and equidized the circulation, without sufiering chemical afl^ity 
to produce lesion, or destruction of tissue, they have called the process 
resolution or dispersion, and pronounced it healthy. When chemical affinity 
having dominion over some tissues, involved among other tissues, destroys 
those over which it has control, and the vital force, having predominating 
power over the rest of the tissue, preserves that from injury, casts off the 
products of chemical decomposition in the shape of pus, throws out a vital 
product termed coagulable lymph, or proximate principle of tissue, and 
mends up the breach made by its adversary, the doctors, not perceiving that 
one series of the phenomena is the result of the action of the vital force, and 
the other series that of the action of the chemical force, link all these actionB 
together, and tert^ them, resolution, inflammation, suppuration and gangrene, 
all diflerent results of inflammation. 

286. Absurd cwudusions. Hence, when the vital force prevails they tenn 
the inflammation healUiy and sanative (Erichsen, p. 33); but, when tbe 
chemical force prevails they term it unhealthy and destructive. And 
because, from disproportion of constitution or of circunistantial relations of 
the vital to the chemical force (there being more power in some constitutioaa 
than in others; and in the same constitutions at some times and under some 
circumstances than at other times and in other circumstances), the vital force 
sometimes prevails to save; and at others the chemical force predominates to 
kiP; they pronouncing, in the former cases, the inflammation, a process that 
** takes its rise in purely physiological conditions, and holds its progress and 
decline under the same great natural [that is, physiological] laws oi the con* 
stitution." But, when they see chemical affinity prevail m the process of 
suppuration, slow and molecular, or of gangrene, all in a mass, they call that 
also inflammation, and pronounce it, m its several stages and successions^ 
fever and inflammation^ — ''the two ordero of disease which make up tiie 
great amount of human maladies, and form the gnmd outlets of life.'' (4L) 

When they observe that no injury can be heAled without inflammation 
(44), they excite it, producing adnesions of tissues to prevent dropsical affa* 
sions between them (42, 44, Erichsen, p. 33). But if they see the system 
in other cases doine the very same thing without their aid, when they tha^ 
it should not be done, they administer the deadly mercury to prevent it 
(81 ). With one breath they pronounce it the great generator of m the dia- 
eases of the body; and with the next they utter the ridiculous, 8oleci6m»' 
that " inflammation is the only disease which the surgeon can excite at hSa 
pleasure '^ (Watson), to accomplish the physioloffieai process of hmdinp n 
wound I (44 Eriehsen^ p. 34). 
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S87. Mnd-praelici*- It is elusy to see how these false estimates of the 
seyera] prooessea and ratults involved in different cases of disease, should 
lead them always to a most absu^, and often to a most pernicious practice. 
In the first place, observing that, in cases in which fever is what they call 
high (frequently low), or unsuccessful, the patient often dies, and, having 
pronounced all tiie extra phenomena and their results /«twr or inflctmmaiUm, 
thev conclude that it is dangerous, in any case, to let the fever ^Vrun too 
high," though they often see it "producing a crisis," (that is, removing ob- 
structions, and making a cure), without scientific or artificial assistance 
(44). Having, without knowing why or wherefore, attributed to these phys- 
iolosical operations the destruction of eight-ninths of all the human race 
(36), they have set themselves diligently to work to discover or devise some 
artificial means and processes by which, when their ignorance pronounces it 
disease, they may most effectually control it. Notwithstanding they have 
never settled any question concerning it (35), they have all agreed to call it 
disease (33, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 41); have divided it out into classes and 
orders, genera and species, and made it the basis of all the false systems of 
practice on the sick (28, S3, 41) (see their works on theory and practice) — 
and the source of all the confusion in doctrines of health and disease, and 
the character and modus operandi (action) of medicines, of all the medicifl 
men who have found medicine to be a ** science of uncertainty," and its 
pniotice **an art of conjecture" (1, 19), 

288. Ohfedions. Medical men will say — If inflammation presses on the 
mouths of the absorbents, and stops circulation, so that suppuration and 
gangrene (pcutial or total death) follow, then these must be, as we say, 
''terminations of inflanmuttion." 

289* Answer. I have shown that inflammation is a result of vital action, 
and that these are results of chemical destruction of tissue or its vital ability 
to act. If it is caused by the one it is not by the other. No suppuration nor 
gangrene is seen when the circulation is free and full in every tissue of the 
body; so no inflammatory action is ever discovered in a dead body. In- 
Jldmmation and lesion must therefore Ix' restdts or terminations, of the action 
of opposite causes. 

290. Depl^ian, They will say that l>y ''cupping and leeching external 
parts they remove aecumulaiion from a part," and by venesection they check 
determination to the intemid drgans ; and that, if I strive, by counter relax- 
ation and stimulation, as with a bath, friction, stimulating liniments and 
enemas, to do the same, I prove that I, as well as they, consider inflamma- 
tion the disease to be removed. 

291. Answer, By removing the blood from the body, they do not alter or 
correct the deranffemeat qf equilibrium; but they do so debilitate the whole, 
ihat the equilibrium is seldom afterward restored. 

292. By equalising its {UstribuOon in ' the body, I both correct the deranye- 
meat and restore equUtbrium and health to every part, and retain the power 
to maintaia them in the future. They relieve Uie influnmation by destroy- 
ing the j)ower to produce it. I relieve it by removing the obstacles to a free 
circulation. In other words, they kill the fever ^ which is contending with 
obstructions; / renme the disease, of which the fever gives me the 
knowledge. 
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£93. Objections. Chanffea in Blood. <'Bat/' it will be ofajeotodU *n^K 
are changes in the constitution of the blood in IniMnmation, and tiheae eaii 
not be considered healthy actions." Answer, that d^)end8 on the eavae and 
character of those changes. If they are vUal, they consist in the formatipn 
of coagulable lymph to produce "adhesive inflammation/' ''g^ue parts. to- 
gether/' "close wounds," ibc, (42, 44). But, if the changes are the fe- 
duction of blood to its ori^nal elements, they are chemical, and not only m* 
part of inflammation, but directly opposed to it. 

294. But, again it is said, **Inflammaii€n coniinues in and about lesions, 
until the destruction of the part is completed.** Very true, and that is proof 
that it is a vital, conservative and healing operation, designed and intended 
to mend up the depredation ; and faithful in its efforts to accomplish its mis- 
sion, as long as it can do any mx)d. It never enUrdy surrenders a part, till 
chemical affinity obtains complete dominion. Nor can the part wholly die, 
so long as the inflammation in it is general and active. 

295. Difficulties. The student, amateur, or professional man who will 
take the trouble to bring all the "difficulties of inflammation," to the test of 
my descriptions of the conditions in which it is observed, will find them 
readily and philosophically solved on the vital or the chemical principle. 

296. JSxplanaiions of Difficulties. Velocity of circulation through in^tamid 
parts. The above views of the vital processes and conditions termed inflam- 
mation, and of suppuration and gangrene, explain all the facta witnessed 
in all the cases, and, of course, may be relied upon as essentially true. For 
example : It is said that in some cases the blood flows more freely throng 
an inflamed part than one that is not inflamed ; and that in others it flow^ 
slower or is impeded. The first of these statements is true in all cases .that 
"cure themselves," that is, cases in which the determination of blood to the 
part does not exceed the power of the absorbents to remove it more rapidly 
than it ordinarily flows in, but not so rapidly as it flows in at the time. In 
other words, in all cases in which the pressura of the distended arterial 
capillaries on the absorbent radicles, does not reduce their excess of absorb- 
ent power so low as to prevent them from absorbing more than the quantity 
ordinarily thrown to the part, and soon relieving when the pressure is removed. 

The second (the stasis of circulation), occurs in all those caaos in which 
a tumor or an ulcer is formed, or a lesion and suppuration are produced. For 
it is evident that the blood does not circulate freely through a cancer, a boil 
or a bruised part. But even in these cases, the inflammation extending 
around the part obstructed by anastomoses, (the connections of arteries w^ 
each other) the circulation through the limb, on the whole, will be greater 
than usual, till the obstruction extends so far as to overbalance this conserva- 
tive power over the whole, when less blood than usual will pass through 
the tohde limb, and it will wither and decay, or mortify and slough. 

297. Localities of inflammation. Not being able to draw any definite 
physiological nor pathological lines between the different cases of inflamma- 
tion, medical men have attempted to name it according to its localities ; 
general, as ossitis, enteritis, bronchitis, fascial, tondonous, ice; and particu- 
lar, as dental, maxillary, cranitd; duo-denitis, ileitis, jejunitis, coDeitis, 
rectitis, pharyngitis, lamigitis, tracheitis, bronchitis, dpc, through every 
tissue ana organ of the body. (See Dr. Gasp's Institates, as good as any 
system, and based entirely on this principle. ) Thus he calls every cise -m 
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ii|flii]MDiitinn. disease) and fjutens it first on the fibrous, the serous, the 
vviiCom» the musoolar, the nervous^ the glandular, and the osseous tissueR. 
Then he £vided those above into every small locality, and the inflamnvition 
of .each is called a special disease. 

. But it is evident to the most careless thinker, that inflammation no moi-e 
ohanges il character bv change of locality in the body, than a man does his 
by traveling through tne countary, and resting a short time in the different 
oi^B of tl^ land. Indeed, I have thought that fever and inflammation ar^ 
well represented by a man naw traveling over the country, and then confined 
to the city. In the former, he breathes and moves tnore freely, and is com- 
parativelyat ease; in the latter, he is incarcerated, and must step and breatho 
short and quick, or he will be overrun and demolished by extraneous forees. 

-Inflammation usually commences in some one of the prondnerU ciroulatiQg 
tissues; but in most cases, it soon spreads into others, and involves extensive 
ne^ioiis. The modus optrandi of its diffusion is this: As one capillary is 
iiUed and distended, its neighbor is cempressed,. and the circuladon in that 
is impeded. It,swells, and in the same wav annoys. its neighbor, and so on. 
As the obstruction becomes more general, tne blood is forced in greater quan- 
tities to even distant^issues,. and excites (h^ to inordin^ action, and thus 
the "local inflammation*' is soon ''attended by general fever,'' and this fever 
is said to be y sympathetic with the inflammation." Presently this fever con- 
cpUrdUs on some irritable organ, whose high a^xtion invites the blood from 
the>£r«/, and thus the inflammation is said to be ''translated," and the change 
is called metastasis. Each tissue manifests the action according to its own 
structure and plan of operations; yet that action is qonstantly the same in 
nature and design, all the differences being explained by reference to the 
structure and £uictions of the tissue and the character, action and tend- 
ency of the exciting cause. I give illustrations. 

298. Cases^ Immersing thefe^ hands^ ttc. Place your hands and your 
feet in water as warm as you can comfortably bear it, wash and rub them 
there till they become hot, red alid^ swollen. Take them out and rub them 
dry with a towel, and your feet will feel quite tender if not even sore. So 
would your hands if they were, not more accustomed to resist the heat 
Now look at your feet and you see no venous blood. It is all forced away 
from the surface by the inordinate action of the vessels, stimnlated by heat, 
while, the expansion by heat and moisture of the arterial capillaries, has 
given place to an imusual quantity of arterial blood, causing swelling ; and 
me two processes, rapid absorption and rapid circulation, combine to chan^ 
the /estemal or chiefly venous l)lood, to fk srreater arterial predominancy, and. 
erf donrfe, a brighter red than uscud, and the stimulus given b^ the fresh 
furteiial Uood to. the nerves excites soreneasi These results wiU be more 
SteUdngly manifestedt when you iaimene in warm water hands or feet that 
have become cold, blue and numb. 

This accumulation in a part of arterial blood, with excitement, usually mani- 
fested by some or all of • the symptoma, heat, redness, swelling and tender- 
ness, soreness or pain— 4hree oegtBes of nervous manifestation — are collect 
i?«ly called if^UUn$Mium. 

If the feet, Ac., have not been very long kept in the water, so as to- 
deprive in a measure the arterial eapiUaries of tneir power to contract to 
dralr proper dimensions, they will oontvaot, and the venous absorbents soon 
remove tb% smplus sieciimiiktion.-' When the equilibrium is restored, 

6 
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the swelling subsides, the heat escapes, the surface becomes paler aad Um 
tenderness or soreness yanishes. This is called resolution of the inflammaAion; 
and it alwa3rs takes place in all cases in which the ezcessiTe stimulus is not 
continued, and there is no internal obstruction to the circulation. It is as I 
have already said,' only when the arterial pressure to a part, and consequently 
excessive stimulus of the tissues of that part or the pressure of the circula- 
tion from other parts toward it, are continued till the arterial capillaries are 
so overwrought as to lose the power to contract to any thing like their proper 
dimensions, that the power of resolution is destroyed, and the inflammatton 
becomes permanent, and fruitless in its efforts to recover equilibrium. 

299. In the case of a Blush, the arterial capillary excitement, heat and 
expansion produce the fullness and redness; but, the action of the exciting 
c«use being momentary, the restoration of the equilibrium is also momentary. 
In the case of the bathed feet, the action is lonser continued, more heat, 
swelling and a keener nervous sensibility are inmiced, the prostration of 
tissue ^comes greater, and, of course, the resolution is slower. 

300. The external surface. T^reatment. Inflammation of the surface is 
excited by many causes; but the disease consists in a closed condition of the 
emunctones and of the arterio-venous capillaries, checking perspiratoiy de- 
puration, and generating and confining caloric. In this case, the applica- 
tions to the surface shoidd bo cool and moist, to absorb the caloric and re- 
lax the tissue, that the depuration may be effected and the circulation 
relieved ; and bland drinks should be administered to supply the water that 
has been removed by the previous excitement. All this is effected by simplv 
equalising the condition of the secernent and the absorbent tissues, which 
neither blood-letting nor poisons ever accomplish ; and hence, the patient 
wholly recovers under the influence of the former practice ; but never does 
while the latter is continued. Blood-letting, cupping, leeching, scarifymg, 
v<rloinelizing, narcotizing, blistering, freezing and starving, which make the 
rase the more dangerous the longer and m6re vigorously they are applied, 
must all be stopped, long before the patient can recover from disease, or their 
pernicious effects; but lobelia, cayenne, vapor baths, anjr innocent tbnicft 
and stimulants, may be used as lieeded, till the patient is perfectly weH. 
This fact alone shows which practice is what nature demands, and which is 
destructive, and also shows that nervous and arterial excitement is not the 
disease to be subdued. 

301. In Erysipdas, the excitmg cause of the inflammation is a yvti 
irritating agent (no matter -what, but always of the same character), irfaion 
keeps up a constant excitement. This causes a burning pain, much heat» 
and, finally, debility, whence follow stasis, suppuration-, dro., mechaaioal 

and chemical effects. 

302. In SearlaOna, either a similar irritant, but not the same in all 
respects, or perhaps the same irritant, under diffidrent conditions of the 
tissues, provoKCs the vital efforts to the production of different symptoma, 
and gives to chemical affinity an opportunity to produce different patholo* 
gical ilteults. And similar causes, all extraneous to the vital force, produce 
Uie different manifestations of tissue and its destruction, in maaslesB frnk^ 
small-pax, and all inflammatory and painful eutaaeotts derangements. 
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303; Mucous Mtmbrane. Inflammation of thU membrane, whereyer sita* 
nted, is excited hj variotia causes;- but the disease consists essentially in the 
too great relaxation and excitement of the secements, and the consequent 
contraction of the absorbents; so that, instead of disoharging mere mucus^ 
as in health, it discharges coagulable lymph with the mucus, and this it 
called muco'purulent- matter. In the eye this can be seen forming abnormal 
blood-vessels, and supporting a semi-vitel membrane that covers the solerotic 
coat of the inner canthus to the iris, and sometimes extends entirely over the 
pupil, producing blindness. In these cases, the indication is to equalise the 
circulation over the whole system, by means of a yapor batb and anti-spas- 
modic and soothing drinks, an^ to check the de&rmination to the part 
affected, by the use directly of cold water and astringent lotions, constantly 
applied. A strong astrin|;ent to thiis parasitic tissue, applied for some days, 
while the surface is kept ueely open and the bowels healthy, will so close it 
as to obliterate the fsdse vessels, stop the exudatioip into them of blood and 
(H>agulable lyniph, when, having lost their vital. support, they will decompose, 
and may be wiped away with a silk handkerchief In the inflammation of 
the alvine canal, aromatics and mild astringents should be used, as drinks 
and enemas, in connection with th^ bath. In the lungs, inluJation of 
astringent aromatics, as witch-hazel. While these astringents are given, care 
must be taken to warm and relax the surface, and invite away the circulation 
from within. If tormina or pain within occur, the astringents should be 
omitted, and baths, aromatics and nervines used, till the astringents give no 
uneasiness, when they may be repeated. 

304. Bronchitis. This is inflammation of the lining membrane of the 
bronchial tubes. Here we have access to the part affected; but what treat- 
ment does it need? The abstraction of blood, not from the body, but from 
that tissue; and this is effected by exciting othertissuee to h^h action, espe- 
cially the external surface. Meanwhile, care should be taken to soodie the 
iriritated membrane by inhaling relaxing and aromatic vapors or gases, and 
taking these and mucilaginous substances internally. 

304 a. Enteritis is a name given to an inflamed condition of tiie mucous 
membrane of the intestines. It will do for tiie whole alvine canal. In this 
case, the blood is accumulated beyond the necessary, healthful measure, 
in the internal canal. If morbific agents wi<^in have excited and called, it 
forth, they should be removed by emetics and enemftta. If the irritation 
was without, as in a cold, and the blood forced to the center, it is likely to 
be of the con^stive order; but if it commenced by irritation of the internal 
canal direct, it is more likely to be of the active kind. Both cases require 
the same character of treatment, viz., the relaxation and stimulation of the 
surface and the soothing and cooling of the alvine canal, and astringing it, 
if necessary. 

305. Serous MemBranes, In in/lammaHon of the serous membranes, 
having no access to them, we hmst be content to depend wholly on the 
general equalization of the circulation, without any local applications; and 
we And that the All-Wise '* Former of our bodies, and Fatlier of our spirits " 
was aware of this, and so constructed those membranes, and gave them a 
recuperative power so great, that if we do all we oan, vfhere we can, they will 
need none. Thus we find it quite as easy to cure pleurisy or peritonitis, as 
bronchitrs and enterkis; or^rysipekis and soarlatina; and, while Allopadiy 
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aoknowlegeft that her depleting and antii^logistic ti^aUnent often fails, and 
sometimes kill8» the Ph]^io-l&dical treatment^ faithfully applied, never faik 
in eases of a good con8titntion» taken at the access. In over twenty years 
eztensive practice, we have never lost a case of pleurisy^ peritonitia, pBren- 
itis, bronchitis^ enteritis, eryfidpelas, scarlatina, rubeola, nor variola, when 
we were the only physician in the cases, and only two or three of them all 
when we had ''any part or lot ** in the treatment. 

306. Pericarditis, Pleuridt and Peritonitis are names used to indicate 
the state called infl^unmation of the smooth membrane that lines the cavities 
containing the heart, Ixmgs, stomach, and bowels — ^viz., accumulation of 
blood, with excitement in that membrane. 

It is caused by abstracting, too suddenly, and in too fi^reat quantity, the 
heat from the external surface (and sometimes the lungs, by breatliing cbilh' 
air, and even the alvine jnembrane, by eating ice and drinking ice water J; 
and thus contracting the caliber of the external and the mucous capillaries, 
so as to make them refuse admission to the blood, and compel the neart to 
^end it to the internal serous membranes. 

Here it is evident that no direct application can be made, as in the case 
of the mucous surfaces. The treatment must be directed wholly to the 
equalizing of the circulation, by the relaxation of the external and the 
mucous surface. 

Blood-lettinff reduces the quantity of the blood, but does not equalise its 
distribution. It also reduces the power of the tissues to recover their equi- 
librium of action, and therefore does much harm and no good. Many die 
because of it, who would recover without it. 

. 307. Arachnitis, In arachnitis, inflammation of the arachnoid membrane, 
that which divides the cavity of the cranium, so as to present one surface 
toward the dura-mater, or lining membrane of the skull, and the other 
toward the pia-mater, which covers the surCace and the convolutions of the 
brain, and involves between its plates nearly all the blood-vessels that sup- 
port and those that purify the brain, we have a locality of inflammation 
entirely beycmd the reach of any external application. Blood-letting, to the 
utmost extwt to which the power of life would permit, would reduce the 
strength and fullness of the pulse, but would not restore the eqiulibrium. 
which is the only cure. It may be said that many have recovered under it. 
So they have, but iu spite of it. . The recovery was efiected by keeping the 
surface and lower extremUica warm,, and giving diffusive stimulants, which 
would have done it much, better before the blood was oxtiiicted, and saved 
the health and strength of the patient in the cases that recovered, and the 
lives of thousands t£at have been wholly sacrificed to this barbarous practice. 

308. In Scrofula and Cancer, the morbific cases are not so irritating to 
the nerves, as those of ulcers and boils, and hence we have the swellings and 
chemical suppurations, and sometimes gangrene, without much heat and 
pain. In scrofala the morbid cause is somewhat corrosive, and hence we 
have often open ulcers and suppuration, in cjuicer, th^ morbific cause is not 
corzosive ; it accumnlates and remains a long time without producing any 
great disturbance, till it finally checks alto^ther circulation in the tissues in 
wiiich xfr is imbedded, when chemical, havmg the advantage oyer vital action 
destroys the tissue. Hence, too, the open canceir often remains for a loi^ 
time about at a stand/ tbe battle between Hfe and d«Uh being nearly equak 
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fiiit, in all these cases^ the iaflttintDatorj act ia the same. In acrofukma 
tuiaan tibe abscess lascet will cpen ihem, and naiure will caat ^iali iht 
matter ; is cancers, it is necessary to use aoam setiere^toharotio or astriiH 
gent totemore that which diaes so tenaciously to its iocation» that nnassistod 
natnre cannot disengage it. lience tiie cancer plasters, till the morbific 
matter ia removed, and the ponltioes to deanse^ and the 4salT«8 to heal the 
wound,— that is, to protect it from injoxy and keep it aoft and moist till 
natnre heals it. 

309. Cancers. When the moibific matter is not corroding to t£e liyingi^ 
healthy and freely actmg tissue, it obstructs only mechanicauy and forms a 
tumor which may exist a long time in the. tissue, without producing lesion. 
This is called the cancer. Little inflammation is manifest, till lesion is jpro^ 
duced by artificial means, or the pressure becomes so great as to entirely 
prevent circulation, when siippuration will commence as in case of the 
splinter, and will continue with inflammatory aotioii, tifl all th^ obstructing^ 
material is removed, when it will heal as kindly as the eaine conetUtUion 
would, if a splinter liad been thrust there and irithdrawn. But all these 
distinctions are to be ascribed to the dififerent chara^^tera of the ekciting causes, 
and the difforent states of the system in which they are excited. All thai 
can be ddled inflammation in any of these cases, is the accumulathm of bk)od 
with excitement in the tissqea, and whatever of granulation is produced, is 
the result of the conservative action of the vital force, designea, aa Hunter 
says, to bring about a reinstatement of the parts to nearly their healthy con- 
dition (42). . 

r 

310. Ulcer 8^ JBoils, In casea in which the circulation is so obstructed by 
internal morbific matter, as to induce suppuration without the aid of a bruise, 
<&c., the matter so accumulated is sometimes very corrosive, decomposing 

SrompUy, all the tissues, even the bones (142, 143, 148 to 151) and pro- 
ucing that species of complete destruction called an abscess — an ulcer. If 
the material is not quite so destructive, it may remove the muscular tissue 
first, and 'afterward the fibrous, in the shape of what is called a cor^, as seen 
in boils. 

If inflammation -and suppuration occur in some conditions of the system; 
they are called scrofulous; if in others erysipelatous ; in some cases the 
inflammation is called acute, in Others chronic, but the action is always the 
same. Thus the Allopathic faculty call that which is permanent, one, in- 
divisible, always the same under aQ circumstances, by different names, and 
give it diflerent characters and treatment according to its circumstances, 
instead of calling it always by the same name, and treating it always in the 
fsame manner, and removing eveiy obstacle to its free and universal diflPosion. 

311. Lei a splinter of wood be thrust into the flesh: the circulation 
through that point is impeded, the blood accumulates in the arteries broken, 
and excites the tissues surrounding the injury to an inordinate degree of 
action. The blood rushes by the impediment through anastomoses into other 
{Vteries with still mater velocity, producinff great excitement and heat. 
This heat, combined with tiie moisture of the blood, relaxes and distends the 
part, and produces the redness and swelling and often the pain, which is only 
a notice given to the general system that such a department is injured ; and 
all which combined, are what are called the most prominent symptoms of 
inflammation. Thus the eirouktion throagh. the looali^'of:tbe spHnteria 
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amsted, while that round about it is increased, until the arterial o&\ 
aro so distended as to close the absorbents by ifressure, when the eircukitioii 
there also is impeded ; but the irritation remains, and, of course, the heat, 
soreness and pain continue. Those parts of the tissue that are thus deprived 
of the support which a free circulation gives them before the introductioii of 
the obstructing body, now become the easy prey of the chemical affinity 
always resident in their elements, and they decompose and turn to pus. 
This loosens the splinter which, if one end be through the surface, the pres- 
sure of the tissue on it forces out. If deep seated, the destruction continues, 
and the pus accumulates, till either it corrodes its way out or is removed br 
artificial means. This destruction of living tissues, ana removal of the debns 
or its elements, is effected, the first by chemical action, and the second by 
vital, and is called auppuraiion. As soon as the splinter is removed, the 
arterial capillaries throw into the vacancy coa^pilable lymph and blood 
globules or proximate principles of tissue, which are arranged in organic 
order, and the tissue wasted is rebuilt. 

312. Fever and Inflammation, We are now able to describe in a nuisheU, 
what is properly indicated by these words. It consists essentially in the acen- 
mutation of blood with excitement in a tissue. Its usual eymptoms are heat, 
redness, pain and swelling ; one or more, in many cases, imperceptible. Its 
terminations are only resolution; the castin? away of efifete matter in 
the course of suppuration; and the granulation and adhesion which aie 
called the healing /)iioefw. 

Therefore, inflammation is not disease, but nature's efforts to prevent and 
cure disease, and should not be subdued but aided in our practice. 

Suppuration and gangrene often improperly attributed to inflammation, are 
the results of chemical action (280, 284). 

Hence it is not wonderful that they who call it disease and strive to sub- 
due it in practice, should never learn what it is, nor what is " disease, nor 
what is a suitable remedy" (Rush 6). 

SIS, FuifiUmerU of my promise, ''Fallacies of the Faculty,*' Quackery, 
I think I have now written enough (though under very unfavorable circum- 
stances, with a jaded intellect and in odds and ends of time chiefly occupied 
with other subjects of thought and action, as business and professional avo* 
cations) to convince all the thoughtful and candid of my readers that the 
great ''Error of Errors," the fatal "fallacy of the faculties" of Allopathy, 
has ever been the adoption in practice of the doctrine that irritation, fever 
and inflammation are essentially different from each other, and all entitled to 
the appellation of disease, and treated according to this doctrine. I have 
shown clearly enough, that the reason why they cannot comprehend it^ 
nature (36) nor its tendency (19) ; nor the character and tendency (20 and 
78 to 161) of the remedies used to cure it, is because they refuse to recog- 
nize and treat it as ''a salutary operation," ''for the restoration of injuries," 
"an effort of nature," "of only one kind," "curative," &c. (42). But, 
condemning it as constituting the " orders of disease that make up the great 
amount of human maladies and form the grand outlets of life !'' (41 ), they 
must, of course, contend against its action, with means and "measures" 
which their ea^perienee informs them are the most effectual to subdue it. 
Hence ihe deadly narcotics for the nerves ; the lancet for the circulation, and 
mercury to " regulate the secretions," and "control adhesive inflammation," 
have ever been their trinity, of remedies foir this tri-headed monster — thw 
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'^irrikUuh/dMU ii^iammtdum," (all exhibited at onoe in phreiiitis) c<dkd 
iUease. Hence, too, the united warfaie of Allopathy and all her dutiful 
children, against giying.to a uck patient any thing that will excite **thu 
tHB§a9§9** suoh aa cayenne, ginger, or other spices ; or even the most pleasant 
drinks, oi^ other natntious aSmenti Hence their warfJEue against vapor baths, 
exercise, and even cheerful company — which all '' excite ^t terriDle hydra* 
headed dragon, /ever, whose " nature," character, '* course and termination," 
are "still problems in" their ** medical science" (28 to 38). 

Here, it seems to me that I might, with a good grace, bid Allopathy fkre; 
well ; but I am met with an answer in the shape of an alternative with which 
I shall yet have much to do, and therefore I may as well attack it at once, 
and break the force of its future opposition. The alternative to which I 
allude, is the one to which all sensible and scientific men repair, when they 
have no true principles to guide them — I mean the final resott : — 

314. JBaperience. By experience is meant that information or those 
cchaclusions, habits or feelings which we derive from observation and demon- 
stration. These are, indeed, the cnly means we possess of making sure to us 
the knowledge of any thing ; and, if conducted on right principles, and in a 
natural or scientific manner, they are ihfaUible. When perfect In character, 
and sufficient in extent to grasp examples that illustrate all its doctrines, they 
soon nukke manifest and certain to the experimenter, the true principles that 
constitute the science. If therefore, the Doctors have no science ( t to 18), 
it must be because their experience is false (19), having been conducted with 
one end in view, by the aid of means that tend to another. They have 
labored to cure disease with means that tend to make it, and to kill. How long 
must they experiment in this way, to learn the science of life, and the art 
of healing? How long before they can say any thing else than, **faUax 
experieniia !** (19). How lonff before they learn any thin^ of " the action of 
external agents on the body" (20) ; whether they are killing or curing their 
patient (20, 27); whether they are or are not " multiplying diseases and 
mcreasing their mortality ?" (26). 

But let ii« not be satisfied with asking such 7 hard questions." Let u:> 
give the answer in the one^hort word — nevtrl and proceed to show them 
what they are slow to learn — the character and tendency of their chief 
** remedial agents,** and the consequent evil influence of their **JSJX!perience.*' 

Having no science (4) or demonsttated principles (5), Allopathists **so 
for experience," (Prot. Harrison, Rec. vol. x, p. 10.) and yet, notwith- 
standing their experience has taught them that opium, lancets and mercury 
will surely kill a YfeW man, if they give them freely, they still call it false 
(19). Hippocrates said '*FaUax experieniia.** And Abercrombie and Jack- 
son repeat tne slander (19). On the other band, they declare that even the 
most nutritions food and pleasantest drinks may become poison when given 
to a sick person (Dr. Locke on Toxicology). 

Even my excellent friend, and, in many i-espects colaborer in medical re- 
form, who has learned, l/y experience, most surely, that antimony, opium and 
calomel, ''are absolutely poisons," and that water and coarse br^d, rasp- 
berries and cranberries are absolutely nutritious and remedial, not having 
got rid of the erroneous idea that '< fever is both a disease and a sanative 
effort," &c., (Discus) joinirthem in the condemnation of the very means by 
which he acquired all the knowledge he possesses as a guide to the true 
character and action of any thing between opium and calomel, and ''grits'* 
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and cxanbernes! £zperienc6» he thinks, has nothing to do with »ttHhi|^ 
such questionB. It is picrolj "a question of science" or knowlet^e, Pny 
what are any sciences but the fruits of discovery and experiments? 

Let us therefore learn from observation and the experiments of sonoebody^ 
if not ourselves, what are the character and tendency of the remedial agents 
of Allopathy. But let us not, like others^ be deceived by a wrong interpn^ 
tation of the facts of experience. 

315. The character and action qf remedial agenU, We here see oleuly 
the reason why medical men of the Allopathic school, have never been abja 
to determine me character of agents (20), or their modus operandi on the 
system (20, 85 to 89) ; whether they shoidd call them food or medicines pr 
poisons (98); whether sometimes one and sometimes the other (96). Ckna* 
pare 49 to 54, with 55 to 70, also 71 to 73 with 74 to 79. Las%, 78 to 84 
with 85 to 151, and it will be seen that the greatest confusion of ideas, and 
uncertainty of knowledge, even of matters that can be observed by eyery 
body, prevail among medical men of the highest distinction in regard to the 
above subjects. 

As aU irritanis may excite thai accumulation of Hood and action which 
constitutes fever, if any are administered, in moderate quantities, when 
there is power in the system to defend itself against their mischievous action, 
and get rid of them, they are called ''good remedies ;" but, if the system is 
feeble and yields to their deadly grasp, the same agents are called poisosLOOS, 
mischievous, destructive. 

316. Remedies the cause of disease. Of 135 forms of disease described by 
Prof. Eberle in his "Theory and Practice,** he gives, among the causes of forty- 
f wo, some of the very remedies he recommends to cure these and others. 

Dr. Dunfflison, in his Theory and Practice, rives to a few of the Sam 
sons of Allopathy, viz: Mercury, Lead, Arsenic, Tobacco, Blood-letting, 
Rye-spur (secalo comutum), Copper, Antimony, Oantharides, Opium, Nux 
Vomica, Strychnia, Brucia, Alcohol and Acupuncturation, the crodit of pro- 
ducing thirty of the worst forms of disease with which the human body is 
afflicted, ana yet he was far too cautious of the reputation of poisons, and 
too ignorant of their real character and action, to do half justice to the sub- 
ject. They are the chief causes of many other forms of disease, as dyspep- 
Kia, diarrhea, dysentery, scrofula, apoplexy, herpes, phthisis, and a host of 
other forms of disease not named among their evil effects by either him or 
Dr. Eberle, though each of these gentlemen enumerates some that the Other 
does not, and omits some that the other names as caused by the "remedies." 

How valuable must be the remedies that produce such a list of terrible 
forms of disease, especially as many of them are never Seen in persons who 
have not had the honor to have been treated by the Allopathic faculty ! 

How can they ever learn what are "suitable medicines" (6), while they 
persist in treating every form of disease with deadly poisons and destructive 
instruments? 

317. Blood-letting. As a remedy in fever and iufiammatioD, in the legiti- 
mate Allopathic practice, "blood-letting ranks pre-eminently the first" (Mar- 
shall Hall (50). "The best because the most effective" (Clutterbuck 51)., 
"The most proper mode of depletion" (Paine 52). "The sheet anchor of 
hope" (Paine 54). "No substitute can be found or desired for it" (More- 
head 53). 
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Ouiaayraiiiedj.hftveUgbtrieoominendations? Wouki not the Allopathic 
pCBCtitiondr who negleetea to bleed; a case of fev«r or ]aflaini»ation» deaar^ 
aaifore censure ham the faculty^ wheiher he lost it or nol? Is it right, ia 
aaj case 4o trifle with unoertain rneana when we hare a remedjT'for whioh 
^BO snbatitate cam be fowd or desiied?" Thank God, numy.AUopathk 
doctors have, from their" obsenration and experience of its deadly resulta^ 
ventured to reject it altogether, and to resort to means that are suitable and 
effieotiye. « > 

But, as this is not Allopathy, we will exanune carefully the therapeutic 
operation of blood-letling, and see how far it merita ourattenti<»i. 

In the first place, in ferer and ^(eneral inflammation, the digestion and 
nutrition are Bsuaily Suspended^ while the wear and tear of .the system are 
increased* It is theiefore impcnrtant that the tissues should haTC ^e benefit 
of all tiie nutritious ijoatter already is the blood, till the equilibrium ia 
featored. 

But blood-*l^]ting tabes away a portion of this nuiritioiis matter, and. thua 
becomes, as Hunter isays, ** one of the greatest weakeners " (56), f<»^ whioh^^ 
as Professor Morehead says, " no remedy remains for counteracting or 
remoyinff the mjuries which it has inflicted'' (dO). 

SeixnMly, l^e removal of blood permits the capillaries of the arteries tor 
contract .still more, and this contraction is ihe greatest where the resciels 
are the least debilitated by too long excitement ; hence the irregularity of 
the circuktioil is stfll the same if not greater, certainly no less * ^d rrote^ 
this contraction of the vessels ** to adapt themselves t6 t^ie measure of blood 
that remains/' then ariae a ''nervous irritation/' a ''palpitation ci the 
heart, a pulsation of the arteries," that " add as larsfcly to the exhaustion as 
the depletion Ihat produced th^" (67), till« by bemg bled "Again and 
again/^ l^ the ignorant, reckless operator, the patient expires* a victim ''tet 
the treatment instead of the disease'* (J. M. Good* 67). 

. ThMOijf. As the capillaries are dimmished by the removal of the predsuie 
of the blood from their elastic coats, the- globules adhere to those ooata 
and to each other, and soon block up these vessels, and produce the very 
staonation which the blood*>letling is perpetrated with intention to prevent. 

jl'ourihiy. Immediately on the stagnation of tiha bloody a chimge in its 
composition commences ; and, because of this well IpiDwn faot,'blood*lettin^ . 
is recommended to prevent this stagnation and heip it pure and healthy I 
It is practiced to pravent or relieve plethora ia pegnant wcmien, and men 
diapoeed to apoplexy. But I have shown that it tends, by its weakening 
influence, to produce stasia, and of course deterioration, as any one can 
observe in the cases of persons who are thus bled, or of tliose who suffer 
often from spontaneous hemorrhage from the mucous tissues. 

Fifthly, by reducing the quantum of that fluid. Mood-letting both dimin- 
ishes and depraves all the secretions of the system. In whatever hght we 
view it, then, blood-letting tends directly to the destruction of some im- 
portant sustenance or function, consequently to death rather than to life. 



sions" (84). '' Deranges the vital forces" (93). Tkkes the place of the disr 
ease (U. S. Dispensatory, 94). It " promotes scrofula and glandular d i s e as oa 
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and hMtens decomposition" (96). ** It is a wweifiil depressor of tlie 
energies of life, and demolishes the rery pillars of numan health" (96). . '.' A 
Samson to do evil" (McLellan's Sorgery, 106). '^It produces delirium, 
palsy and epilepsy" (Bell, 99). "D^roys the red blood, polls down parts 
of the building" (Watson, 109). Destroys the glands (1S4) and the bones 

(100, 141), and ''for ever deprives the patient of a perfect restoration" 
Qood, 119). See Nos. 78 to 161, particularly 146 and 148 to 161. 

If mercury produces such effects as these, it may well be pronounced 
'^the groat anti-febrile, anti-inflammatory alterant of the materia medica" 
(78), since all its altefxUions tenc^ to death, and destruction of even the bone^ 
which the very grave will spare and preserve, if it receives them before they 
are deeompcMed oy mercisy. If it is anH-feMlt and anti-inflammatory, it 
must be so because fever and inflammation tend to health. Be that as it mm, 
it would seem scarcely probable that any man with his eyes open to im 
above efects of this "greatest and best remedy divine goodness ever revealed 
in answer to the diligent search of man" (78), would desire to si^'oy these 
efiects, as "substitutes" for the fever and inflammation (93, 143). 

318 a. Of the aids to mercury, in its great work of " controlling inflam- 
mation," I qeed only say of antimony, cUgitalis, &o., that they are merely 
humble followers in the same great labor of " demolishing^ the very pillars of 
human health." They work after the same manner, and to the same end» 
as their mat predecessor, in the battle of disease and death against the 
powers of healtn and life. 

319. Xareoimnff^ — Opium, But, let us now take notice of that other 
*^fnaffnttm Dei donum (great gift of Qod), for the relief of human an&rinff" 
(Harrison), " more extensively employea than any other single artiole of un 
materia medica" (71) "for the relief of nervous irritation in ita various 
forms" — this "foreign substance," which is "contrary to nature," and 
**midLes inflammation of the brain and of the stomach and bowels worse," 
perhaps incurable" (74); "never to be got rid of perhi^s through life" 
(74); a means by which "innumerable infants have been irretrievably 
ruined" (Sberle, 76); t^ remedy (t)hj which seven times as much mis- 
chief as good has been done on the great theater of its use (76 b); &at 
" dangerous sedative, as diaceptive as the serpent of Eden, and its effects too 
often equally fatal" (76 c). 

Now, as "irritation" is considered a dangerous "disease," calculated to 
"exhaust the vital powers," as much as blood-letting does (^7), it seems 
rather strange that a drug so mischievously exhausting as opium and its like 
are described to be, shouM be recommendea to ke^ <ip vital action and restore 
health. If opium deadens the nervous system, and checks, through it, the 
circulation, including the secretions and excretions, and therefore prevents 
the healthy purification of the body, retaining the morbific and mgest^ 
agents within it; and the blood to stagnate, ana all to be decomposea, and 
thus in their elementary state to become corrosive agents, engines of mis- 
chief to the system, can it be desimble to procure a temporary relief from 
sufiering, by the substitution of the sedation of narcotics for the " irritation" 
of the nerves, by which alone they and all the rest of the system are pre- 
served from destruction? Yet such is the uniform — the unavoidable effect, 
whenever opium is given to allay irritation 1 Being "contrary to nature" 

i74 b), it can not reasonably be expected to aid ni^ure in the removal of 
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Here, then, it is manifeftt, both i'l-om the tet»timony and the expenrnento 
of its best friends, that opium is indeed '^'as deceptire as the serpent of 
Eden, and too often equally fatal" (76 c). Other narcotics are similar in 
natuie, and, of course, produce the same effects 1 

320. Of the nUriior cpetatUms of Allopathy, such as cupping, leeching and 
blistering, I need say but little, except that they are considered by their 
adyocates, hand^maids and helps-meet; to the cardinal practice of depleting, 
mercurialising and narcotizing. Except leeching, they are based on the 
correct principle of counter-irritation, and would be good but for the fact 
that they are so circumscribed, and effected by suph means, that they do 
more mischief than they relieve. Cupping, leeching and blistering destroy 
texture, and leeching and blistering inflict on the body poisonous effects as 
well as wounds which it is often diffictdt to eradicate. I^hlebitis and stran- 
gary are among the very pleasant effects of. leeching and blistering, and 
gangrene and death bare many a time succeeded both. 

321. Good food and medicines reeded. As good food alwa3rs excites the 
aption of the tissues of digestion, it increases a fever; of course they wfao 
belieYe fever to be disease, will condemn good food as poison. Dr. Locke; 
in his Lecture o^ Toxicology, says that even our most approved articles of 
food, may become poisonous by concentration or injudicious use. As a 
chemist he ought to know that their character can never be altered while 
they retain the same constitution, whatever may be the conditions of the 
system to which they are administered. And as a physiologist and a physi- 
oian, he ought to know that, to make them act in a proper manner, that is, 
according to their nature, he should remove the wrong conditions of the 
system. Good medicines are condemned for the same reason. 

322. The ffreat error of Allcpathisis in deciding on the character of a 
remedy as sanative or destructive, physiological or pathogenetic, consists in 
their not ascertaining whether the remedy invites and aids irritation, inflam* 
mation and fever, or provokes them to make efforts to expel it The former 
are sanative, ** curative;" the latter are pathogenetic, ''destructive" — 
"poisonous," not so by quantity and hijumcioafl use, but by nature and 
tendency, in any quantity and by any use. 

And all systems that involve the same errors in rejpird to tbese vital mani- 
festations, involved the same error, however circumscribed their action on 
the system. We here learn that all the reform there is in the systems 
that involve any violence or poisons, consists merely in the more limited appli- 
cation of them, but not in the correction of the principle, and of course, are 
liable at all times to fall back to the old extreme. These are not radical and 
permanent reforms. 

323. Medical Seasoning, Professor J. P. Harrison said, <'We do not 
reason on medicine as we do on other subjects." "Disease is an unnatural 
condition, and must be met with an unnatural remedy." (Vol. X Recorder, 
No. 1). 

It is even so. Hemorrhage must be stopped by blood-letting, diarrhea by 
physic, salivation by mercury, and stupidity must be roused by opium i 1 
But all these ''doctrines" and practices arise from their ignorance of or dis- 
obedience to physiological laws, and the character and action of these their 
favorite "remedies J" . And all this false or unique "reasoning," arises from 
the one fundamental error inserted as a postulate ip their medical sylk^sm^ 
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vis., '' irritation, f^Ter and inflammation are disease" — ^<the three ordjera 
of it that make up the great amount of human maladies and form the grand 
oatlets of life" (41). 

They reason thus: '* Diseases should be cured [very true]. Irritatioii» 
fever, and inflammation are diseases [fjedse]. Therefore thes$ must be cured" 
[false]. 

If the second postulate were true, the third would be legitimates and tlie 
practice of depleting and narcotizing, mercurialising, freexmg and starving 
would be scientific and successful* 

I have proved that these are not the disease, and of course, not the afifeotionB 
to be cured. But they admit the error without proof, or rather against their 
own positive declarations (42, 43, 46) and their conclusive demonstratioiiB 
^44, 206 b). Yet they go on — "progress !" " If disease, fever, irritatioiit 
dkc, must be cured, it must be cured with something that will cure it" (npt 
willi that which will excite and increase it. Having no positive science- {^)tL 
they go in for experience, which is no better (19). ''AH experience shows 
that opium and other narcotics will allay and check irritation (71, 73); and 
that the lancet and sedative poisons, as digitalis, antimony and mercury, will 
reduce fever and inflanunation (63, 64, 78 to 84), and that ice and starva* 
tion will complete the business of subduing wnat we dare not efleot bj 
depletion. Therefore, 

** These are our remedies for irritation, fever and inflammation !" 

A^n, 

''Yapor baths, air, food, stimulants, as cayenne, ffinger, spices, ice, in* 
crease irritation, fever and inflammation (which are disease), therefore these 
are proscribed I" 

But, lastly, 

"We find that sometimes disease (irritation, fever and inflammation) cures 
itself, or is cured by the very stimulants above proscribed ! Therefore, we 
believe that they are sometimes sanative (44) and sometimes destructive" 
(38, 40, 41 ), and that, of course, lancets ana cayenne, lobelia and calomel* 
asarum and opium, hot water and ice, feeding and starvation, are, like the 
particles, very, large, long, and short, in language, destitute of any qualitiea 
of their otm, but dependent on their relations to other things ! They are 
all poisons or good medicines, according to the injudicious or judicious use 
made of them! that is, as the patient dies or lives^ **po8t hoc** (after their, 
administration)! " They are all good medicines in skillful hands;" that ]S» 
the hands that have never learned whether they are, in their nature, poison-, 
ous or destructive, sanative or healing ! But the most innocent of them are 
rendered very dangerous and destructive by the simple rejection, by the ad- 
ministrator, of the doctrine that irritation, fever and inflammation are disease, 
and the using of them according to the notion that th^se affections are 
'' physioloffv deranged." Such is the " reasonincr'* of Allopathy ! and well 
did Prof. Jluirrison say it is '' not as on other subjects." 

It can scarcely excite surprise in any reflecting mind that has perused 
carefully the preceding pages, that from such premises and such a course of 
reasoning, medical men would have come to the conclusion that " Allopathic 
medicine is not a science for a methodical mind, but a slbapeless assemblage 
of inaccurate ideas and deceptive remedies," d?c. (4), and that, owing to 
their " iniorance of disease and of a suitable remedy" (6\, their practice 
being a dan^rous speculaMon (84), should generally " multiply diseases and 
increase Hieir mortality" (26). 
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324. Quackery. JBefore I dismiss this part of my subjeot, I will most 
cheerfully admit- Uiat some of the clinical practice of many Allopathic physt^ 
cians not only does not deserve the above condemnation, but merits the 
cordial approbation and support of every philanthropist, being atiiended with 
miformly good results. 1 have seen «uch; but, when I examined its char*' 
aoter, I found it to consist of the Judiciaus appHccUum of mnoeeni remedieg^ 
t0sb'c4 wrouphi according to thdr nature, whatever ndgJU be tke notUne of thk 
doctor who had adopted their use because he had observed that they produced 
a better effect than the ''legitimate" means and processes of the Allopathic 
system^ which ate depletion and sedation, or stimulation with deadly agents, 
as narcotics. But this, in thefn, is quackery, not being in accordance witb 
the doctrines of their science ! 

824 a. As to the AUopathists' using anti-poison remedies; such a course 
does not prove any thing for Allopathy, because they, not being ** anti- 
inflammatory" agents, can not cure accorobig to the "regular" logic (323). 
If fevers sometimes cure themselves, it is because Aey remoye the obetacles 
to their free action, and if good medicines sometimes cure them» it ia because 
they remove the obstructions " wliich render the fever necessary" (Hunter), 
If poisons seem to cure, it is because the system cures itself by its ^orta to 
expel them! A pure Allopathy can not use an a^ent innocent in character, 
because such agents aid fever mstead. of opposing it. 

Did I believe its doptrines concerning irritation and inflammation, I 
should not, in any case, use the remedies t now do. I should call thftt 
quackery., I should obey Dr. Pewees's direction in the treatment of puer-* 
peral fever. I should bl^d till " the disease" was " subdued, or the patient 
expired'' — ^botibi which, adnutting the fever to be disease, would occur at the 
same time and from the same cause ! 

325. Srform in Allopathy. Although many Allopathic physicians reject 
blood-letting in part, and not a few almost, and some quite always; though 
some reject mercury almost entirely, and others use far less than they did, 
though even opium is not used so freely as it once was, yet such reforms 
have often been made and abandoned, while the doctrine ha9 remained the 
same; yet I am still constrained to believe, with the distinguished Dr. Forbes 
of London, and Professor Henderson of Edinburg, that jflSlopathic medicine, 
as now practiced throughout the civiHxed world, and especially i^ the United^ 
^tes, does far more mischief than good. Some persons have taken 250 
grains of calomel and lived, others hare taken three ^pains and died of mer- 
curialis; while yet others innumerably, have been ruined for life by taking 
the commonly authorized doses; and Hie same is true of the lancet and 
opium; so that, on the whole, no consideration would induce me, when sick^ 
to submit my case to the care of a consultation of a dozen of the most learned 
Allopathic doctors in any city of this country. I look upon the whole Allo- 
pathic practice a^ a source of misery and premature death, that has not a 
parallel m the sword, the pestilence and intemperance united. It slays alike 
all classes of society, young and old, and fills the land with chronic and 
incurable misery! 



326. Tlie modus operandi of remediee noi diseovered,. A most deplorable 
defect in all medical " proceedings," is, that their authors have failed, in their 
own estimation, to karn tlie mmlns opemndi of their remedies (20, 4, 60. 
62, 64, 68, 70, 74, 76, 76» 85 to 89). 
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326 a. Thufs blood-lMting is pronounced ** emphnLiruDy the remedy (53), 
and yet the same author, Morehead says (60), *'alway nerious, not tinfie- 
quently fatal effects but too surely follow itn misapplication;" tiien ''no 
remedy remains for counteracting and removing the injuries which it hu 
inflicted" — and, consequently, '* it deserves to be ^-iewed with somewhtt 
of the abhorrence that attaches to the knife of the murderer;" and Tet 
Professor Thacher tells us "we have no infallible index to direct us" in the 
use of it. 

326 i. Opium is said to be " treacherous" (76) and "deceptive" (78), 
and about the modus operandi of mercury there is "an inscrutable mystery" 
(130 to 143). 

326 c. Mercury. " Of the modus operandi of mercury, we know nothing," 
(fee. (93, 94, 96, 96). 

327. The modus operandi explairud. Now with all due deference to the 
careful observation and far reaching powers of the constituted guardians of 
the public health, I must beg leave to express my honest conviction, that 
they do themselves and the sciences of chemistry and physiology great 
injustice here. I think they have learned most clearly the modus operandi 
of their medicines. They have shown that the direct tendency of Uood- 
letting is to " take away not only an organ of life, but a portion of life itselT* 
(66), for which "injury'* no " remedy remains" ^60). That it both kills 
by taking away "the blood thereof, which is the life thereof ;" and injures 
the constitutions of those that escape with life, by so weakening the force of 
life in the remnant of the circulation, that the balance, not able to overcome 
the chemical affinity resident in its elements, yields to that affinity and is so 
nearly overcome by it as to be unable to perform its duty fully, of keeping 
up a proper action, heat and distention of the superficial capillaries which 
have " contracted to adapt themselves to the measure of blood that remaina" 
^67), till they become so firmly condensed that this " measure (venesection) 
IS never able to restore the balance of free circulatiou ; and the patient finally, 
sometimes after many years, * Ogives up the ghost to the treatment instead of 
the disease^* i^'^)' 

I knew an excellent man, a physician of the Allopathic school, who was 
treated in 1 822, with blood-letting, opium, dec, for phrcnitis, or inflammation of 
the brain. The evil results of the blood-letting continued with him till 1844, 
22 years, when he left them in the grave ! Wlienever his general health 
began to improve, the blood sought access to the superficial capillaries ; hut 
they, being permanently contracted below the proper caliber, resisted.it. Of 
course it was directed to the soft and relaxed mucous membrane of the 
bowels which, being paralyzed bv opium and rotted by calomel, gave way to the 
pressure, and to dysentery and flux, and finally gangrene and death ! These 
were the results oi the modus operandi of these three ageuta combined ! 

Mercury acts by decomposing chemically the tissue, as in rottino; "the 
gums, the glands and the Dones," and "demolishing the very piluirs of 
health." ft poisons to death the blood, and thus " prevents adhesive in- 
flammation ;" and when it can not kill outright, it so chocks vital action as to 
"produce rheumatism" and "incurable paralysis." 

They have shown that opium is "contrary to nature," "a hurtful sub*' 
stance" which produces, in infanta, an ill-conditioned state of the nervxms 
system that never, through all subsequent life, is entirely got rid of" (74) : 
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but '* iirdtrieyabl^ rains'' diem, and that it do^ aeren misohiefa whare it does 
<Hie good ; being too c^ten as fatal to the body as sin to the soul (76^. 

But perhaps sooie will say ** this, is tokat it does» but not the how it acts.'' 
Suppose the objection were true, must they, after they have learned that 
lancets^ opium and. mercury positively kill when they give enough of them, 
and that this enough is often but a very inconsiderable portion of what they 
often do give, and recommend. After all this, I ask, must they know Aov 
they kill before they oease to use th^n for that purpose f If so, let them 
consult the articles oti ihe suUect in ^lis w(»rk-«-ldood-letting, opium^ mer* 
cury, and they will learn koto they act, as well as that they do act. 

It is easy to see that '< ignorance of disease" moBtlsad directly to ** ignor- 
ance of a suilsble remedy." While medical men count fever disease, they 
must seek for it *' a suitsble remedy" (6)i. As lever tends to life and health, 
the suitable remedies for it, must tend to disease and death. Hence "all 
their best remedies are" and must be ''virulent pQi8(Mis" (Hooper, Die.) is a 
logical deduction from their premises that fever is disease, and fever must 
be oured (323). LsncetS'and poisons are the only scientific Allopathic reme- 
dies ; ail others are both emp3rrical and improper, in tJie hands of a believer 
in the fefvert^diisease doctrine, no matter to what denoimnation of medical 
men. he may belong. So long, then, as men regard the vital manifestations 
termed irri^^n, inflammation and fever, aS disease, so long they, will be 
f*- Ignorant of a suitable remedy" for disease, or a means of removing the 
neoessity for fever-n^that is^ of obeying its commands — satisfying its moni- 
tions to remove the causes that excite it. . A pure AUopathist can not use^a 
single innocent stimulant in fever. 

£et them once adopt our definition of those vital manifestations, and treat 
them as we do in practice, and they will no longer be guilty of the absurdity 
of calling an agent a food, a poison or a medicme, merely because they find 
it under diffarent circumstances, and eonsequendy differently wrought upon. 
They will settle in their minds at once the principle, that food is whatever 
is adapted to supply the wastes of the organism ; that poisons are whatever 
possess an inherent tendency to paralyze or destroy a tissue, or impede its 
action, and that, remedies ^ue ^all those agents whose nature is to directly 
excite the omns to the due performance of their protective, their defensive 
or their health-preserving offices. 

TA^ womtd UU all th^ agents on the healthy state, and mark their char- 
acter in accordance with, their dired tendencies. They would discover no 
"Mecandarif acUcn" tQ any ** smpU remedy,** That which purdy sustains 
the body* ti^y would alwiays oall food. That which has a nanve tendency to 
paralyse or destroy tissue, they would always call Si poison. And that which 
simply aids tbo vital, force in the performance of exalted action, or in re- 
covermg its.disturbe<i..^4Mlibrium by promoting relaxation or lubrication, or 
b^ removing ,' or neutx^ning foreign and injurious irritants, and "leaves no 
sting behind," they would <mi11 \\ a medicine ;" and they would neither fofget 
these conclu/nons, tiQr change their minds concerning th^jn. The things 
they would strive to tipv^, would be the circumstances which give rise to 
what thev now suppose to be the varied ^ects of those remedies, as primary 
or secondary, good or bad, as they are well or ill, titnely, or untiniely admin- 
istered. 

3SB; Wktd ihe.IkievUy ham dome. The attentive reader will perceive 
that» BOlwitfistandiligillie deolaratidiis of medical men that they have learned 
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aftd established nothing reliable in relation to inflammation or iBTer, 1k^ 
r$dUy have car^Uy observed emd aeettratelif deectibed^ all its eeediUiai eAonK- 
terietice, eoncomUante, modee of adian and resulie ; also the eonwegueneee to 
the eyHem when it fails to aeeoTnplish its objects. 

As itR charetcteristicst they have ^ven us irritation , contraotievr aocamuhition 
of blood and heat in, and expansion and debility of, the arterial eapillaries ; 
ooUapse or compression of the venous and other absorbents, and consequent 
oheck to absorption and secretion ; first excessive and then diminished floir 
of blood through a part, with sometimes redness and pain ; resolution, the | 
effusion of ooagulable lymph and finally granulation or nealing. 

' As eoneomitaniSt they have given the various constitutioniu or aocidental 
manifestations of tiie results of its action, as the serofnlous, the tubercular, 
the bilious, the erysipelatous, the scarlet, the spotted, the yellow, tlie vario- 
lar, rubeolar, (fee, d^c, and, as tesvUts to the system, when inflanuiiation fidls 
of its object, they have carefully described chemical lesion, in the shape of 
suppuration and gang^rene. 

- They have even regarded inflammation in its true liffht, as " a reaction of 
the vital power," for the defense of the system against the depredaticBS 
of the causes of disease, '< an act of the constitution," " a sanat^^ effort,'' 
** not to be called disease," but as " a salutary effort' of thie constitirtioii 
eonaequent upon some disease." They speak of it as essentiidly ''a uttH," 
and declare that its object is the protection of the svstem againat injikilr 
threatened, and to mend up the wounds already inflicted ([4S-44) ; and thw 
tl^ey affirm that it always actually docs, unless prevented by the action or 
opposition of some superior extraneous cause. 

• They pronounce it the only remedv with which a surgeon can ever heal a 
wound (Watson, p. 95), or a physician can ever cure a cold or any other 
malcondition of the system, as there is no restoration from proaCratioti 
without the aid of that ** reaction " which they call fever and innammaiticm. 

The foregoing quotations prove every one of these positions, to all whicb 
lam happy to say, I most cheerfully subscribe. 

^ ■ 

328 a. What then is the error of the foieulty? Whv have they declared 
that they know not the nature of fever, and that inflammation is still a 
problem in medical science ? 

I answer, again and again, they have summed up all these ehnraoteristics, 
edttcomitants and results of fever or inflammation ; and the cfonsequetaces to 
•the syiitcm f|x>m chemical and mechanical causes when it fails of its olnect, 
ttid given to the mass a single name. When the inflammation prevails, they 
pronounce it defensive, sanative, good ; wh^n it faik, and extraneous power 
prevails, they pronounce it *' the great mother of human maladies and. the 
grand outlet of life." When they^^^f that farBammation or fever will 
succeed, they encourage it ; when they fear it will hot; they destaroy Ae 
piyvfer of the system to produce it, and then aOriiute io Ae fever the mi tjf 
their own doings f How can men ever learn the true nature and use of any 
thing by constantly violating its nature in their experiments upon it? 

.328 b. In short, the Allopathic faettlties have believed and taught all sorts 
of doctrines, true and false ; they have tried all sorts of practices, and uabd 
all sorts of agents, good and bad, and liave come to the conclusion that they 
have established no principle ot which they can rsTf (6) and 'found no 
vemedy that is unifbmily good in its action (20 )y add.lfait (Ms pnwtio* is 
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n0 b«ltar now than ft was fifty jears ago (24). Xhej hanre deyiaed the use 
of the lanotty whioh, "for a hundred years, destroyed Biior$ lives than all that 
in the same period perished by war *' (58); of meroiiry» which '< powerfally 
depresses the energies of life/' and "demolishes the very pillars of. healdb 
(96); which enters the brain and the nerves (109), and sloughs off the 
gan» and cheeks (113, 108, 107), destroying "the gknds and &e bones/' 
imd finally prodaoes death under the «iost zevolling oircumstanoes " (116, 
I4t), and ot opiom, which ala^s seven where it saves one, and continually ruins 
"innnmerable infante/' that it does not slay outright (76). Thus they hav^ 
" multiplied diseases and inoreased their mortality " (26). 

. 3SI9 a. WAai the Faadty have not ^done. — ^They have not learned any 
method of determining whether a principle or doctrine is true or false (), 
2, 5, 8); they have learned nothing certam of the nature of disease (6), por 
of the nature of remedies (20); nor have they gathered any practical exp^r 
rience from the past, that is worth a rush for the future (19, 20, 21); and, 
consequently, they have not done anv thing in the way of medication that 
has, on the whole, detracted one iota from the great amount of human suf- 
fering (16, 17, 18)* They are not so good practitioners as were Hippocrates 
and &aten. They are no more scientinc (in the healing art) than was Para- 
celsus, mor so good Eclectics as was Boernaave. They are not half so sue- 
cei^sfol in practice as the "herbalist/' "root,'* "Indian'' and "old woman" 
doctors, wnpm they affect so much to despise. Iq short, they have not, in 
" the healing art," come up within "four thousand years" of the spirit and 
improvements of the age m which they live ! If they dispute this, let the 
community ehallenfi^e them to compare notes publicly -with the " irregvJar 
practitioners " aQu&d to. 

. 329 d. What the faculty thotdd do, and the congeqttenoe^. They should separ 
rate the Tital force and its efiSocts from the mech^ical and chemical forces 
and their ^Secta; that is, 6e|Minite irritation, fever and inflam m ation from 
obstruction, lesion, and mortification. They should seek to aid those and 
oppose tiieae, uid <hen they would soon learn to a demon^itiation what is 
irritation, fever, and inflammation, and what are its antagonists ; what is dis- 
ease, and what are suitable remedies. Then the doctrines of medicine would 
cease to be an "incoherent assemblage of incoherent ideas " (4), and would 
become as intelligible and "demonstrable t^ those of any other natural 
soicnoe" (Jackson), and its remedies, and their character and action, would 
no longer De ** fraught with the highest degree of unceitainty" (20), but fixed 
on a basis that would *' stand a tower of strength amidst the rude shock of 
opposition's bursting wave through all siicceeding time" (Whiting). The 
lancet and poisons would be abandoned at <»ice, and for ever, and the pro- 
cesses of cure would be conducted with means tending only to health, and 
the results of their piactice would be as sure as their best ordered chemical 
experiments are now. They wouM cure disease whenever they had a good 
constitution to woik on, suitable ramedies for the case, and knowledge, skill 
«id energy in the application; «nd woidd become indeed^ what they have so 
long most ui^tMy claimed to be, " guardians of thd publif*. health/' and the 
elements of "an honorable and benevolent profession "-^men to whom the 
miserable suffisrer, writhing in pahi, mi^t look with some good grounds of 
confidence for reliaf from his wretdied condition ! — and 1^ but not to be 
ifl4o2^y ewertooked — then would " ignoramuses, quacks, nostrums, pills and 
fx»wdiers " all be Udd aside^— rooters, herbalists, and " old women " would be- 
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rejected, and all %he bttsinese, hcmor and promts of the healing art would b« 
returned to the ** legitimate'^ custody of thoee who would thin well deaenre 
to be styled, " the regular medical factdty !" 1^ not thit "a contuinmatibm 
devoutly to be widied?" 

330. W/iat I have done. In early life, with most others of that' day, / 
supposed thai the AUopathic system of medicine involved all the science, and 
the most Judicious practice, of which the subject vfould admit; but, seeing iu 
practice what appeared to be not only signal failures, but evidently de^rue- 
tive effects, I determined to give the system a most thorough and extensive 
study, though with the full expectation that, on the whole, it would prove 
itself good, . however individuals might, from ignorance or carelessness, 
abuse it. 




quackery'* of the practitioners (142), I formed, thirty-five years 
ago, ihe resolution never to suffer it to be practiced upon me. For ten years I 
sufiTered much for the want of a true medical practice, till at last, in 1832, 
through Doctor Samuel Thomson, my mind was brought to recognize the 
mother error of all medical mischief. 1 made at once the proper distinction 
between fever find its opponents, and entered the battle on tne side of the 
former and against the latter. I have ever found this doctrine of the sana- 
tive nature and tendency of irritation and inflammation, a sure detector of aD 
the errots of every system, both in theory and practice ; and a true test of all 
the agents of the materia medica. 

I now feel the same assurance in the truth of medical principles ^nOhe 
prospective results of remedial efforts, that I do in the principles of ckemikrif 
and the results ofit^ experiments. In each case, where the proper conditions 
<^xi8t, I am alike sure, by conducting the experiments on, to me, fixed and 
well known principles, to produce llie desired results; — ^that is, if, in the 
treatment of disease, I have a constitution capable of recovering, and my 
well selected means at command, I am as sure of the cure as I am of the 
success of a well-directed chemical experiment. Indeed; I have actually 
flailed far more frequently in the latter than in the former. See ** Physio 
Medical Practice." 

In 1 832, I entered the medical service, as aid-de-camp to €kneral Fever. 
With his implements of warfare, in the shape of innoceKt relaxaats, stimu- 
lants, astringents, emollients, tonics, anti-septics, <kc., kc, propelled by the 
vital force, by electricity, by caloric, <fec., I am happy to say that we have 
almost always been able, in the light of his glorious torches, to see clearly 
the opposing oombatantsj and their positions and relations, and to aim a sure 
and deadly shot at our enemies, without injuring our friends. 

Our Allopathic friends (for, as men of talents, amiability and genefal 
scholarship, we esteem many of them most highly) appear to us luce the 
Hessians of the English army of our Revolution, "surrounded by the fogs" 
of mental blindness, shooting at random their deadly ** blue" metal (27), 
thrusting forth their pointed steel blades (60), and paralysing with their 
narcotic arrows (76) as many of their friends as of their enemies (patients 
as well as diseases). From our soul wepitg them ; but can scarcely /oi^ve 
them; for, if they would study our science as carefully, honestiy, and thor* 
oughly as iM do their "incoherent assemblage of incoherent idea8''(4), their 
-*' absurdity, contradiction, and faleehooS" (7), and their '*horrid« 
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unwarranatble, murddroos quackery*' (142), they would "know whatthej 
do/' and ** what they ought to do." They would ** cease to do evU and 
kfum to do well/' and become a blessing instead of a curse to suflforing 
humanity. 

331. Before leaying t9i0 stijbjeci of Allopadiy, it ii biit just to its advo- 
cates, to say that many of them — ^very many, in aA tiffds, have not only dia- 
coYered its defects, errors and injurious tendencies and results, but have set 
themselves most diligently and praisewortiiily to work to reform the system, 
to supply its defects and correct its errors and abuses. A place for all the 
names of these would require a large vokune. 

Of those who have remained among the fietculty, we ma^ name ffippoorates, 
Qalen, Celsus, Boerhaave, Lieutaud, Broussus, Louis, Alibert^ Biohat, 
Andral, Yelpean, OuUen, Brown, Graham, Abercrombie, Hunter, Oood» 
BeD, Blundell, Clarke^ Elliotson, Hall, and hosts of others in Burope; 
Thacher, Waterhouse, Mitohell, Hosack^ Paine, Onmochan* Gallup, Tullv, 
Rush, Jackson, Eberle, Caldwell, Drake, and hundreds of ouiers In 
America, who have striven to reform medicine more or less extensively. 

Of those who have endeavored to revolutionize or wholly supplant it, we 
may name, as the one who did it the greatest injuiy, ike famous Parae49U9p 
iie.irue father of Allopathy as U now is. Of those who have rejected this 
.system in part, are Br6wn, Hahnemann, Graham, Lieutaud, Broussais, Louis, 
aind Dixon, who adopted new plans and published new systems of medioine 
(fifferihg more or less widely from Allopathy. All these have professed to 
be, to some extent Eclectic, gathering from every source what they 1)dieved 
to be the best. A writer in a late medical journal of Philadelphia says that 
two-thirds of the profession in America have shaken off the trammels of 
authority, and '^ become essentially Eclectic" (Am. Joiir. of the Med. Sci- 
ences). , Donaldson (16), Bichat (4), Forbes (18), Hahnemann^ Lieutaud, 
Louis (11 )» Waterhouse (19), and very many other medical men olUie first 
eminence; have rejected Ihe whole system as nothing, whether a snbstitttte 
be found or not ( 18). Such was my course before rdecided that an^ other 
mtem was any better, Allo|Ktthy is it^lf the strongest evidence of its own 
mmerits and of the jufl(tice of its oondenmation. Out of its own mouth it is 
justly judged, and it is its own mverest ezeoutioner. 
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^ 332. MoBt neiurly allied to AUopathy, (K M. J., YoL 1, u). 178to^83}, 
is a.pfactica whose advocates dec&re that they are " trammeled bj no dc^r 
ma" (principle), nor " precedent" (example) ; that H^j sel^t from aO other 
systems what they please, adding " the astounding diacoveries" made b^ 
themselves; that Uiey are bound by no authority and responsible to none fyr 
their faith or their acts. (See 397, 418, 421,, also circulars and addreases 
*' to the public/' of the Cincinnati E. M. Institute). 
. They claim thftt this practice commenced with Dr. Wooster Beach of ^Tew 
Tork» and progressed through Drs. T. V. Morrow, I. O. Jones, A. H. Sal- 
dridge. It. £. Jones, J. H. OliTer, H. Cox, B. L. Hill, H. P. Gatchell, J^hn 
Sng» O. W. Bickley, B. S. Newton and other miner lights, for, the last eighi 




^L tne A. M. institute oi t;mcmnati— tne " leadmg 
«d4 he the hading mUer for that school I (397). 

332 Ov Having selected, fiom various practices, the reonedies which his 
observation and experience had induced him to believe were the most effi- 
cients and the lea^ objectionable in the treatment of disease, Dr.'Bea(^ 
commenced in the city oi New York about the year 1829> (W. M. J^f., voL 
1 p. 5), the instruction of ypfing men in the curative art, according to hifs 
practice^ as exhibited in his offiee and-infirmary, aud ^eraDy in that city. 
, In the jsourse oi time, the doctor .^gatherea materials frpm his own expe- 
rience and that of others^ in qui^itity sufficient to make a bo<&, whjch.JSrst 
appeared in 1831, entitled "Beach's American Practice," in 3 vol. 8vo— - 
W. M. Ref., vol. 1, p. 42, and vol 6, p. 119. 

This work, making great pretensions to scientific and practical reform, in 
the latter particular not without some good degree of merit, was pretty exten* 
sively distributed amon^ reformers of every class, and among many of the 
old school who, sick of the arrogance, quackery and mischiefs of Allopathy, 
were disposed to look into any thing that promised better for the profession. 
The work was afterwards abndged and published with the title of " Beach's 
Family Physician." 

From this work we gather the following, as the principles that constituted 
his system of reform, and governed his practice in it. 

333. In his seventh edition (Intro, p. xi). Dr. Beach says : ** The Be- 
formed or American Practice, combines every thing usrfut of every other 
system, and maintains that the physician is to act as the servant of nature." 

I like much this declaration; but, on reviewing his practice, 1 find that 
he rejects the best portions of some practices, and selects some of the worst 
(100) 
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^ dlbexs. For esanmle, he njeets the tmnsceiuientlT '' usefitl"^ aonise of 
iMdieine wkiob constitutes ilw greatest exodloaee of m Tliemsouaii Pt«e- 
ttoe, and selects the most deadly narcotic poisons of Allopathy. I Hke thd 
pr^idple of '' aiding nature/' but am sorry to see l^it^is often to be maio^ 
tained by blistering and poisoning, as I proceed to show. 

334. On page 201, he says, *' The wide, the radical, the irreeone&Me 
tHfhrenee/' oetween his system and AUopaihy, ''consists in the yarions 
miMms made use of to fnlml the indications of cure," which we find to be 
**€npping,*^ '*leeekinff/* **Hiiiermg** &e., and on page 710^ Iw says that 
mercury in an ointment ''fbr sore eyes and eraptiotis genera^, is superior to 
aK others." It is also to be applied to other parts, ''swelled and inflamed/* 
iu an elm poultice (p. 649). Will mercury be absofbed in such oases 
(115, lOf ), and if so, is it not giyen " interaidly^t 

^ Hiss it not often saliyated when applied to the head to destroy y«rmin, a&d 
to ulcers to cause Uiem to heal? (81, 92, lOS, 109, 111). 

It is true that there is a wide difference between recommending mercury 
iinr ^almost eyery disease" (83) and recommeadmg it but yery s^kmi, 
as Dr. Beach does (710, 549J; but it is not " irreconcilable," Ibr the prin-' 
eipU is the same, whether little or much is used, and Dr. B.'s recommen* 
dation of some (p. 710, 549) has been and is, and may properly be, by his 
fcUowerSy taken sfs authority for using as much as they may thiidi proper. 

Many aSopathists Inye discarded it m MOy but that has not iemrmed 
Allopathy. 

The same is true of blood-letting (55 to 70). 

Lastly, the <4d school use narcotics freely, but not more freely, nor recom- 
mend them more highly, than does Dr. B., (see pages 440 and 441), where 
" ten grains were prescribed every nour, till forty grains were given. Eyen 
the quantity here, as well as the means (the article) is scarcely " irrecon- 
cilable" yn&i Allopathy. Opium is recommended as Snccessfioi " when all 
other- meane faU" (p.. 427). Is it not the.nus^tim Dei JDanum, of ^eachism 
as well as Allopathy? "Irreconcilable" — " radical difierence^" indeed I 

But then there is the Spanish fly (711) recommended — also cicuta and 
deadly nightshade (p.710); cioton oil (715, 440 and44i;|; di^itafi8(366, 
370); hyosckmus (544); tobacco (706); niter (724); whits yitaxA for^yi 
water (702); red lead (721 ), and mercury (710), in salyes ; corrosiye subli- 
mate in ydlow Tfash (730). What an " irrecon^^ilable difference" there 
must be between Ihe ase of au these and other deadly poisoni^ by the faculty, 
and by Dr. Beach, when he recommends them as freely and in as large doses 
as they do! • 

335. Health, *^ When all the functions of the system are duly performed, 
a person may be said to be in healdi " (p, 206). 

It is yeiy true that a person is then m pretty flnood health, generally, but 
not always. A yery sick person may take lobelia, warm teas and a, YBfot 
bath, after which* often for hours "all the functions will be duly per-^ 
formed^:" but, w^en the medication is spent, the functions will cease to be 
duly poi formed. These functions also may cease to be duly performed, and 
a person continue in health, not perceptibly impaired. Are all the functions 
dmy performed in the chest and abdomen of the laced lady? or in the foot- 
joints of the tiffht-booted gentleman ? or the stomachs of those who haye 
eaten nothing for siz^ h6uirs ?-^yet are they all ekkf ffeaM it not ^e dm 
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ptfffonMinM qf ike /uneiion$, fcNr this is infemuited at every motion; Imtil 
if ike capabUUjf qf Aoee orgime io perform ^sir^Mokky/umUtiOne, tkai ' 



Mee keaUk. They xnay or may not be active. The nenreB of the brain and 
the muaelee of locomotion are mactire during sleep; but thej are in healtfi, 
because they are capi^le of action. 

336. DUease, Says Dr. Beach: **Any alieraUon from this ei€de,ait 
when, any part ceases to perform its ofSce or function, disease \b the cooae- 
quenee (a)< £isa scdutury ^ort of nature to repair an ir^ury to ike system^ 
or re-esiMish kealth (b). What is termed disease, appears^ in reality, to be 
liothing more than an inherent principle in the system to restore healtky actum, 
or to resist qffendinff causes (c). JPain or disease (d) is likef^er, a healiksf 
QT consetvaHve power qf nature to expel noxious agents, or restore keaUh**. («)« 
"Is it irrational or unphiloeophical to consider disease a unit J (/) all .ito 
innumerable forms or symptoms being derived from one cause, acting npoa 
different organs or tissues of the body?" (g) page 206. 

336. Bemarks, a. I have just shown the incorrectness of this poaition; 
Disease must be the opposite of keattk; of course it is the inability of an oigaa 
or tissue to perform duly its function. 

336 b. How can this effort be made, when the organs cease to perfoaa 
duly Aeir functions ? Is it not one of the proper functions of the organa to 
repel or remove disease, or its cause ? 

336 c. Then it seems that the vital force is disease, for this is the ''inher- 
ent principle '^ of all vitality, or living motion. 

336 d. Pain is the notice that the nerves give to the consciousness that 
there is, somewhere, an impediment to their healthy action. 

336 0. How can a symptom of suffering be a potoer to relieve it? J^ever is net 
a power of nature, but an effect of the action of that power (the vital force). 

336 /. Yes, if deficient functional actions, fever and pain, are disease, and 
especiidly, if it is both an effort of nature to remove a thin^, and the thing 
to be removed, it is very unphilosophical to consider it a umt 

336 g. So, then, all disease is constituted of the different symptoms (^ 
effects produced by disease, in its efforts to remove disease !! or diose efforts 
themserves ! (^). Is not all this '* clear as mud ?" 

On page 268, he rightly says : '* Fever is a remedy, not a disecae, and 
ought to be promoted as a friend to destroy an enemy, when itself will dis- 
appear. It IS nature's restorative," (very good). 

Thus we see, the Dr., that he may be true to his plan of ''selecting frton 
all systems," takes from the old school the fever disease doctrine {b, c, d, e), 
and from Dr. Samuel Thomson the true doctrine, that '' fever is a triend, and 
not an enemy." He that takes all sides of a question, must, sometimes, be 
right; but he has not, above, settled for us the question which of his, '*w(- 
fiu from every other system," is ttie true and good. 

337. J)r, Beach's statements of facts and hi^ Practice, are as contradictory 
as his principles. On page IX of the introduction, he quotes from W. M. B., 
that "bis aystam originated before Dr. Thomson was known," and " wa& 



improfed and d^irebped without the least refereade to his (Dr. T.'s)^8t0m* 
Yet Dr. B's boolc contains not only the ahove doctrine from Dr. T., b\ii 
oopies the treatment of congestive fever (234) from Dr. J. B. Canon, And oC 
muk sickness (426) from Dr. Levi Houston, ooth Thomitmam I and h$ took 
their reports from the Thomsonian Recorder/ ^ (See Bee. vol 9, p. 309). 

On page 195 he says: ** Non-professional readers may imagine that in- 
formation in regard to depletion and sweating, is annually taught in our 
medical schools. Such is not the fact." Yet on page 58, he had said: "the 
vapor or steam bath may be applied with advantage in every case which is 
attended with a torpid state of the vessels of the sur&ce and extremities of 
the body." 

This is true, and he took it from the Dr. Samuel Thomson of whom he 
professed to Imow nothing. He also recommends such a bath for every 
family; and on page 60, commends it in language so nearly like what may 
be found in our l^ture in Baltimore, published in the Medical Discussions^ 
as to leave no doubt of the source whence he obtained it. (See also p. 555.) 

On page 554 Dr. B. complains of the nudpractke qf giving brandy and 
opkim m a case of irritation of the eyes. But he gave etraimonium and qpikm 
to cure it. What an ** irreconcilable difference!*^ 

On page 556, he recommends Dupuytren's powder for *^* specs on the 
cornea,^* vis : " oxide of zinc, calomel and loaf sugar." On the samd page 
he condemns the use of mercury in the case; and on 547, he says "mercury 
is frequently itself a source of cutaneous diseases, sotlr throats, and sympt6ms 
which, without its baneful influence, would never have occurred." 

Dr. Beach devotes a large portion of his work to deniincioHons of the 
course of Allopathists^ and the means they use; but, when he presents his 
practice, he uses the same course, except blood-letting, and so many surgicat 
operations, (though. Wee theirs, his rule is to operate where he can not cure 
mithout), and he uses the same " means** thai they use, except, perhaps, aTiti- 
many and arsenic, and mercury very sparingly. He rails against poisons when 
used hy Allopathists, but recommends them himself as superior to all others 

!710). Thus, his "anodyne " pills and powders, conq)06ed largely of opium 
721, 719), "afford relief when all other means prove una^'ailingj." Hiii 
healing salve, with red lead (721), and his brown ointment, with mer- 
cury (710), are "superior to all others.*' JSfo cauHon seems necessary, even 
when the iesidlj poison is recommended cdoiie, and in large doses (441 ). The 
old school tell us that four grains of opium is a deadly dose; but Dr. Beach, 
who is d^th on poisons, can recommend * 'three grains every hour, or six if 
necessary*' (715), and even ten grains at a dose (441). 

" Tobacco is a virulent poison" on page 68, but he can recommend it h» 
an injection for incarcerated hernia (706), though the lobelia he selected from 
Dr, Thomson is far better (570, 307). 

On page IX. Intro., he is out upon Dr. Thomson's course of Medicine; but 
on page 636, he giv^s a miserable mutilation and dilution of the same course,- 
as his oum. 

On page IX. of the F. P., the Doctor says: "Dr. Thomson's principal treat-, 
ment is all good, if properly used ;" but abuses Thomson as too " illiterate," 
" conceited," &c., to use it properly. Yet* on page 568, he reports a cure, 
by himself, on Dr. T.'s plan, and says, the cayenne pepper " operated like a 
charm,** "but of the manner in which this article acts, fording relief in such 
eases, is not easy to determine.** Very 'literary and scien^,** is it not? 
V^ " properly understood,** 
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Query: Who is the most likely to me it " prqxriy,'* the bmui lAo dtm m i 
It, and suitable ways and means to use it» and, from forty yean' espetienoe* 
pointed out the cases in Which its use is indicated, and gaye all the nmceamry 
abactions and cautions; or he who seldom uses it, and objects to its VMt, 
merely because he was not the first to recommend it? ... 

338. Ih. Beach and hi§ System, Dr. Beach is a man of venr ordioaxy 
talent, and very little literary or scientific attainment The most ot bis wqA^ 
have been '' selected," or written b^ others at his suggestion, as any one may 
be assured by comparinfl; their difiiarent parts with each other» ana the most 
of them witli his miserable letters and adyertisements. 

He was, 'however, devoted to the practice of medicine, for which the mod- 
erate talents he had seemed the best adajj^ted. He made no scruple to appro- 
priate the ideas of others, or even their hngusge, to himself and his mm^ 
without giving any credit for them, or even a quotation. But he was amfai- 
tiouis and active, and hence he practiced much, from which he acquired sonift 
ijdll and much useful knowledge. I have shown that he lacked that discrim- 
ination which is indispensable to the separation of truth from error, and iliat 
memory and judgment which were necessarr to his eoniisUnqf. That, for 
want of correct principles, he was often guilty of glaring inconsistencies and 
absurdities. Yet he is as hjonest in his intentions as most men, and did mskk 
for the cause of reform. 

As it was for a long time the only Eclectic work in the market, his Family 
Practice has been extensively circidated, and, were it stripped of the eiroii 
and contradictions in principle which I have pointed out, and purified of the 
follies and poisons recommended in practice, it would be a very good book» 
hitter far than any that has since appeared from that class of r^omiers* 

Though I have not given all the latest work? a thorough perusal, yet I 
know, from other sources, and from reading some parts of tnem, that tlie 
(Sentiments of their authors are more erroneous than his are. Their bodis 
maybe more ''literary and scientific,'' but their practice is little if any 
better, in any case, and in man^ cases not so good. But, as this system ef 
'* science is progressive," we will next trace it through Dr. B.'s most distis^ 
guished pupil. Dr. Morrow. 

339. Dr, Morrow. Amonj^ the early pupils of Dr. Beach in New Toik, 
was Br. Thomas Vcmglian iSyrrovo, a native of Kentucky. That Dr. Mor- 
row highly appreciated the instructions of Dr. Beach, and very doeely ad- 
hered to them to nearly the termination of his life, is evident m)m the fol- 
lowing declaration quoted from his address to a Cincinnati audience, on (he 
introduction of Dr. Beach to them, in December, 1845. See W. M. R., voL 
4, pp. 118, 119. Dr. Morrow said: 

<< l^early twenty years ago, I had the satisfaction of attending two .liill 
courses of lectures on each of the departments of Medical Science, delivered 
by my present friend," <fec., ** from which I unhesitatingly acknowledge, I 
derived more substantial benefit and real advantage, in the treatment oi ^s- 
ease, than from any and' all other sources.'' 

340. Worthingtan ColUgt, In 1830 (W. M. R., v. 1, p. 97), the Trus- 
tees of a dormant literary institution in Worthington, 0., established a Med- 
'ical Department, and appointed Dr. Steele President. But, soon after. Dr. 
Morrow succeeded bim, and he' and others commenced lecturing, under Hot 
title of Professors of the Reformed Medical Oollege of Ohio, to whieh 



V0s6rted, for sereral years, a eonsufemble number of students. Some of theaa 
ware graduated, and sent out as mdmbers 6f 'Hhe Reformed Medical Sooietv 
of the United States/' established in New York !n 1829 (ib., pp. d and 63 J. 
From the year 1836, when the college- had four professors, the number of 
students gradualfy declined, till the spnng of 1841, when only about a dozen 
were present, dircumstanc^s hsving caused the abandonment of the col- 
lege. Dr. Morrow proposed to unite with the Botanico-Medical College^ iu 
Cincinnati. But, as he refused to give up his liberty to use lancets, leech$9t 
cwp8^ blisters, Cfpium, <fec., we could not harmonize. 

341. In 1842-3, Aa eom/nenced, in Cincinnati, efforts to establish anothJer 
OcltUge, and« in 1846, by the aid of others, obtained the charter of the 
**JSclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnali,'^ (W. M. R., v. 6, p. 118; or, E. 
H..Jf, vol. 1), of which he )eas the mam support, ofnd the most aenerally and 
perhaps deservedly approved exponent, to the day of his death, m 1850^ 

342. Other Eclectic Colleges hare since been established in different ports 
of the Uluted States, but they were mostly conducted by men who bad oeea 
.in some wa^ oonBected with ihis^ or who lit least acknowledged this as the 
best authority of that praotioe, th(»igh they haye had a fiw able men in their 
Faeultiesw ^Not more than two or three of them being now in existence, and 
they being seoondary to .this in reputation, / sktUl select my authority oo 
Eclecticism from the Professors of ** The Eclectic Medical Institute of Cin- 
cinnati, 

343. Nm-commttedism, And now, as I have a difficult task to perform^ 
▼iz : to present the principhs and practices of a doss qf medical men, wAJo' 
refect all systems of principles, and individually select what remedies they 
choose, and practice as they please, acknowledging no authority and holding 
no man responsible, but constantly j^ro^^nn^ from oi^e principle and prac- 
tice to another (E. M. J., 1845, pp. 369-63, and their circular for 1856--6). 

344. I will just say, at oncoy that / shaU most fedthfuUy select from 
these published sayings and doings, that vhich I think vnll present them to the 
reader in the truest light; and, if they complain that I do them injustice, I 
shall oast back on them the blame of it, for withholding from me an^ the rest 
of mankind the means to enable us to represent them fairly, I wish it dis- 
tinctly understood, that I have nopnyudice against the name Eclecticism, nor 
the men Eclectics, My Judgment is founded upon vfhat I know to be their true 
character and merits., 

345. Dr. Morrouj's. Medical Reform* For this I refer, first, to his pub- 
lished declarations, tne first of which that I know of, aire found in ** 1^ 
Western Medical Reformer," a monthly journal commenced by him in Worth- 
ington, 0., January, 1836. Page 3d, the Doctor says, he has '* become thor- 
oughly convinced qf the fact that mercury, antimony and arsenie ought to be 
totally discarded from the ^aieria Medica,*' ^2. " Thctt the remedial agents 
we employ are chiefly derived from the vegetable kingdom,*' ^ 6. 

346. Page 5. That * 'Scientific Medical Reform is not identical, nor inti- 
matdy connected with; nor fundamentally depending upon, the Thomsonian 
qeieteam system,*' ^ 4-and p. 100. " We tielieve that a physician ought io 
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be intimately acquainted with everything belonging^ to, )ii3 profeaaiott ftmt 
he ought to be a scientific man," ^ 6. (Ah ?) Who doea noi beHare tlikt 
How characteristic of a sect! 

347. JRusselvUle Lecture, The next article, from which we have a right 
to derive positive information, is ''A lecture delivered by Dr, T. V. MorroWi 
in the Court House at Busselville, Ky,, on the 20th July, 1835, on the snb- 
ject of Reform in Medicine,'' page 66, W. M. Bef. \ 

348. In this, he says of his Heform, '' It is due to the dignity and impor- 
tance of the enterprise, to the public," <fec., ** that at least a brief outline of 
Us fufidanurUal principles, and'some of the main points of difference [fTOtBi 
Allopathy] should be distinctly and clearly set forth,'* p. 55. **A fuit,j^i» 
and candid avotoal of the principles hy whu^ we are governed, and the motjy^ 
which actuate us * * * * will, as a matter of consequence, be demandedJ^ 
t 2. 3. 

349. He premises, and gives ample evidence to prove, that ** there is an 
imperious necessity for a reformadon, based on scientific and enlightened 
principles, more especially so far as remedial ayents are concerned/* p. 67. 

After deploring Ike degraded condition of medical science ai^d praetioei 
he asks, " What is the rem£dy for the various morbid actions of medical '^ci' 
enc&V* and answers, "Scientific Medical Etform*' (p. 81, ^ 1, 2)» vis: 

350. ** To dismiss from the catalogue of remedial agents all those whick, 
under the ordinary circumstances of their administration, are liable to ir^ure 
the stamina of the constitution * * and to substitute in their places arti- 
cles derive({ from the vegetable kingdom, which are not only as powerful in 
their operation, but infinitely safer and more salutary in their itnmedioite a/nd 
ultimate effects on the human system." P. 82, ^ 2. 

'< It is further proposed to dispense, in a great measure, if. not entirely, 
toith general blood-letting, * * and to st^titute a system of evacuaiia^ 
through nature's grand outlets," ^ 6. 

'* It proposes, also, a reformation in surgical practice, the leading meaamie 
of which is to supersede the necessity of performing so many surgical open^ 
tions; and lastly, to heal all diseases in a manx^r more safe and succesafd, 
so that the constitution shall escape unimpaired by the means employed." 
P, 83, f 2. 

351. The great rtde (f Scientific Medical Beform. ** I now ask in aD 
candor and honesty, is there, under apy circumstances and at any stage of tiie 
treatment of any disease to which the human body is subject, any necessity 
to make use of means which have a tendency to injure, either immediately 
or ultimately, the permanent health of any individual who may submit to a 
course of treatment while laboring under the influence of disease of any 
description?" 

" Searching and comprehensive as this question is, I, for one, am com-^ 
pelled, by. the irresistible force of the evidences derived from a very exteti* 
sive experience, to answer this question in the negative.*' P. 83, ^ 6, 6. 

To the above, though indefinite, we said, most cordially, ** Amen !" But, 
when we looked at the practice, we exclaimed, alas for consistency ! 

352. In accounting for the superior success of the JRef armed over the Allo- 
pathic practice, he saya^ p. 84, ^ 3 (see also p. 102 and 103): ^' The ok^ 



difere$tee being in the ncUure of th« means used, and the manner of using 
them, as well as ini ihe difference of principle invohed in their une." (Sse 
also vol. 3, p. 43, and Dr. Beach just noticed). 

353. Though the aboye differed in nothing es9en$ial from the Teforms pror 
posed by John Jacob Hansel, Boerhaave, Salmon, <bo., of past centuries, and 
hundreds of Allopathic practitioners of the present day, / was pleased with 
eyen these, and sought, m 1 835, further information respecting &e doctrines 
of this school, that I might add my mite to its prosperity and usefulness. 

In an Extra to the Ohio State Journal, pubhshed Noyember 19 th, 1833, 
which fell into my hands about October, 1835, (Tl Bee, vol. 4, p. 28), I 
hoped to find at least a synopsis of the positive affixed principles of '^Sana- 
tive medical reform,** But here again I was told, first, tt\at 

" There is not, there neyer was, and there neyer can exist, any connectiovi 
between * * the Befovmed System of Medical Practice and those o/ 
Thomson cmd Howard," though « it is yery true that most of the articles, if 
not all, used by Thomson and Howard, as medicines, are also used by us I" 
(W. M. R., p. 100). 

4. "We Ihslieye the present deplorable state of the science is, in a great 
measure, owing to the nature of tne means employed in tibe treatmeiit of dis- 
ease." (P. 101, ^ 2 and 102, 103). 

"Another objection, in my mind, to the present practice of medicine, 14 
that it inculcates the too frequent use of the knife and the lancet I would 
not, howeyer, be understood as insisting on their uniyers^ proscription under 
all possible circumstances and modifications of disease and accident, for I 
haye no doubt they are occasionally necessary, and in «ome cases indispenr- 
sable, in the present state of medical science. It is against their very fre- 
quent and (umost indiscriminate use, so much adyised by many of the 
authorities of the present day, that I desire to enter my protest." (P. 103*. 
^2). "It is more particularly against the frequent use of the lancet in the 
treatment of fevers and diseases of an in/lanmatory character that I should 
wish to bear my decided testimony,*' ♦ ♦ *' There cannot exist a doubt 
that in nineteen cases in twenty in whicli we are directed to call to our aid the 
lancet, in the reduction of febrile or inflammatory excitement, this desirable 
object may be accomplished withdtit the adoption of that measure, which so 
invariably injures the stamina of the constitution." (P. 103, ^ 3). 

354. Blood-letting, principle of. So it seems that, in one case in twenty. 
Prof. Morrow was then willing to concede the necessity of " injuring the 
stamina of the constitution" oy a pernicious practice. I think that few 
Allopathists would agree. to more tbui this.. He says, as do most Allo- 
pathists: 

" It would seem to me more in consonance with nature's method of reliey- 
ing herself, to evacuate the system of its morbid contents by the use of 
empties, cathartics, sudorifics, diuretics, Ac** (P. 104, ^ 1). 

355. Mercury, He also, in said circular, question 7th, as elsewhere, (p. 
114), objects to the "internal use of calomel or other form of mercury, or 
any preparation of arsenic or antimony,'* Does he mean to sanction the 
external use? If not, why use the word "intemad?" 

Again, I should, frcHu the above negatives, have supposed that Dr. 
Morrow's practice was at least innocimt, but. for the frequent occurrence in 
his prescriptions of such of the following from the W. M. ,R^., vol 3, pJ S^: 
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356. *'A Eewedy. Capneum 6 grt., Ipecac 1 ct., Optum half gr-rSD 
powdered and mixed. Svperience has saiiafied us uiat this powder ia ow 
of the best internal remedies in pasaiye hemorrhagee of every description 
furnished by the materia medica. In active hemorrhage we never thinK of 
any other internal remedy if this he in our pocket, and we feel almoat as 
certain of its having the encct desired, as though it were an absolute epet^k. 
It nay he repeated every twenty mintUea, hal^hour, honr, or two or tluee 
hours, according to tiie urgencies of the case. If repeated t^iten the qvaii* 
tity of optum should he diminished." 

Did Dr. M. suppose that opium ** has no tendency to injure, either imme- 
diately or ultimately, Jhe permanent health of an individual?" (76, 79.) 

357. Scarifying and Cupping, " The treatment of this case was com- 
menced hy applying the scarificator and cups, both above and below the 
knee joint, as often as once in two days, and sometimes oftener," &c. W. 
M. R., vol. 3, p. 59, where he gives other cases similar. 

Again, W. M. Bef., vol. 3, p. 41, I find this same Dr. Morrow *'I>eter- 
mined to try tht ^ects of a large blister plaster; accordir^ly, one suficienty 
large to cover one- half of the chest from the spine to the stemttm, and /rem 
ihe davicle to the Ivmbar region, was prepared; and the right lung being most 
effected, this plaster was applied over it.** ** Small abscesses over the whob 
extent of this surface," appeared and *' proceeded regidarly to suppuraitOHf 
and when opened, discharged kive quantities of purulent matter." 

Wonder if this ** did not tena immediately nor ultimately to injure the 
permanent health of the individual?" d^c. I once saw a Mr. roore, ob 
whom he had placed a blister from side to side and from sternum to pubis, and 
then told him to settle his affairs for he must die I The whole surface wis 
not only denuded but deeply corroded, some of the very musde having sti^ 
puraUd away! Was no "injury" done here? I cured him with "tiie 
steam practice," which he. Dr. M., said ** must fail in such cases." 

358. Dr, Morrow*s Practice, I have shown that Dr. Morrow admitted 
that one lancet might be proper in twenty cases of general fever, and eight 
might be in every case of " incipient white swelling.** As he recommmuled and 
used opium and cantkarides, capsieum and lobelia, the, and as in pathology 
hs agreed with the old faculty (353), Dr. M. must have been "all sorts of a 
doctor;" the only difference between him and others, beinff his siuperior llbrnty 
to bleed, blister and poison, or to "steam, pepper, and lobeliaize" when he 

§ leased; and in a superior wisdom, peculiar to himself, by which ho could 
etermine in each case, whether to act the Allopathist or the Steam Doctor, 
or to give a dose of that peculiar and all-potent compound, " Scientific Med- 
ical Reform." W. M. R., vol. 1, p. 81, ^ 2. 

359. Principles. "As the practice tausht and recommended in the 
Worthington school, differs from that taught m other medical scliools in the 
United States, chi^y in the means made use of in the removal of disease^ 
rather than in any new pathokgical views, the term Reformed Practice hite 
been very appropriately applied to it." " The tendency of the Thomsoman 
wystem is a total subversion of all medical science," Ac, [rather systems]; 
" The title of Medical Revolutionists, assumed by some of the most prominent 
individuals of that fraternity, is very appropriate * * to the advocates 
of the steam and pepper system. For suck individuals to be styled Medical 
Reformers, is dcMdenmSt and calculated grossly to deceive the public miBd."^ 
W. M. R., voL 3, p. 43. 
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360. Jfon^-cammUtalitm. In 1845^ some one made of Dr. Morrow the 
fidkrwing inquiries. In what does your reform eomiitf What d^€oiB do 
yon pnMpose to nocomplishf What chmnffa do you dettire to see efiected in 
the oondition of the healing art? 

361. Dr. Morrow answers (W. M. R., rol. 3, p. 22); also vol. 7, p. 296. 
**Jsi the first plaoe we wish it very distinctly understood thaji the scientific 
medical refcMiners of thifi» as weH as of every ot^er countiy, advocate a r^wrufi 
and not a revolvHon in the existing atate of vHbat is called medical seience^" 
(«) (l»ge 23). 

'^In &e proscribed portions {of the PmctijDe}, may he incJuded all those 
means and measures which, * in the Izeatmentot disease, are liable to produce 
injurious effiaots on the constitution of patients^ both immediate and remote,' ■ 
^e. h. ■* ^ We desire to effect such changes in the ^ healing art, that one 
half or one third of the present, number oi physicians * will be ialtogether 
sufficient to attend to all the medical practice of the country, and above 
•llv we most ardently desire to aee the healing art practiced in such a manner 
as will render it no longer obnoxious to the shamefuj, but just charge of 
being instrum^ital in hurmi^ ftny of our fellow citizens to a premature 
grave, or in any maimer inmcting the slightest injury on their constitutiei^, 
<^ iheir future -health.'' 

361 •. Here it b distinctly admitted, that the main doctrines of Allopathy 
are correct. These I have snown to be "the doctrines of fever and inflam- 
mation'^ (^)* ^ oovse Dr. Momnw'B Meform was not radical ani perma- 



361 b. What objection . could the most ardent advocate of ,i 
Hon make to ihis ? Is it not most scientifically de^ite. 



^sanative medi- 
cation make to this ? Is it not most scientificallv definite, and clear as 
cry^? 

, vf e certainly did not charge it with mischief till we saw in the practice of 
that same " distmguished teacher," aiid just about that time, a. patient that 
had had a diarrhea, whose whole abdomen from pubis to sternum, and from 
«ght to left side, as far as the bed would permit, not only denuded, but 
corroded almost to the peritoneum, by a blister from the hmid of Dr. Mor- 
row ! and a vial^f laudanum on the mantel-piece tq ease the pain! We ha4 
never seen but one Allopathic Uni^ that oeuld at all ciompare with it for 
len^jih* ^eadth or dipih, 

362. VnUm CoUepe, In the spring of 1841, after the disbanding of the 
Worthin&^n College, Dr. Morrow nuide propositions to the faculty of the 
S. M. Cmlege, to unite with us in establishmg a Union CoQe^ in Cincinnati. 
With this we expressed our wifiingness, provided he would adhere strictly^ 
in teaching and practice, to the doctrine of his Russelville lecture (347)^ as 
wi uhderstood it to exclude lanoeta, 'scarificators, leeches, bHsters, animal 
and minemt poisons^ and all narcotics, ibc, sign our platfi^rm (B. M. Re- 
corder vol. 9, p. 546), Mid go with us m good fitith. We were willing to 
forget all personal mattera for the sake of Union in doing good. He " con- 
ottired so far as he could then' •determine" ^p. 351).' lie lectured to our 
students in 1841-2, on anatomy and sui^rv; Dut».nolbeinK pleased with his 
oimne, we obtained, in the &11, Dr. Hul m Us stead, and he commenced 
again, what he and his sueeessors afterwards called ''ft one-^horse c<mcem," 
otfjiiaown stnengthand sesponaS^ty. .. ^-- ■ -.. 
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363. In Juno, 1844, he resumed the publication of the Reformer; pnh 
fessing to '* diseuss' freely and fearlessly, and expose without stint, the errotib 
abuses and defects of the prevailing systems, and, to commend whatorer ii 
true and of substantial value in each and all of them," dbc., voL 4> p. 8r-» 
" All right," but 

364. On page 21 of this volume, we find him reporting his Allopatiiie 
application of '<1he acarificator and cftp% to the shaved scalp of a young kdy 
thoroughly once or twice, and immediately thereafter appljring the imtatiiig 
plaster, and renewing it each day, with a view of exciting as speedily ai 
possible, a fr^e anacopioua disekarge of purulent matter, which should be 
continued as Umff as the pains [neuralgia fascia,] manifest anff tenden/ey io 
return;** which they ceased to do, "altera course of the treatment which 
continued from six to eight weeks;" and he says he pursued ** a similar coune 
in several other cases, which resulted in a like success!" 

All this I suppose was in strict accordance with the doctrine of the RosselTiUs 
Lecture ^351 ). Can it be possible that a suppurating ulcer over the irlurit 
head or race, can be produced and sustained for "six or eight weeks," widi* 
out injuring either immediately or ultimately the permanent health of any 
individual who may submit to it? (361). These surely can not be classod 
among the " average cases of which not more than one or two in ten wo^ 
ever require more dian one or two visits at most," certainly not of those who 
"would not require to be visited at all," (W. M. R., vol. v., p. 140, ^ 3). 

365. Principles and practice. In his College circular, Dr. Morrow flays : 
" the course of instruction in each of the departments, will be full and oiom- 
plete, embracing every thing of anj value, known and taught in the xM 
regular medical colleges; as well as m all the Reformed or Botanical Bchopls 
of medicine," W. M. R,, vol. 6, p. 66. 

To this end, he recommends as text books the regular Allopathic woxks, 
including, Beach andEberle on Theory and Practice of Medicme; Meiga On 
Midwifery; Beach, Eberle and TJ. S. Dispensary on Meteria Medica, as wdl 
as other standard works. 



366. "Dr. Morrow disapproved of the use of chloroform, because he 
opposed to the use of any article, which, under its ordihary use, was liable to 
produce any bad effects," £. M. J.^ 1850, p. S92. 

This is every where set forth as one of. "the great principles of the Ecleetie 
School" (390) and we certainly admire it "in the abstract." But when they 
tell lis that they have not discarded the " cupping, leeching, and blistering/* 
(E. M. J., 1849, p. 18), that opium, digitalis, belladonna, prussiate of iron« 
acitate of lead, ice, are amonjr their best remedies, we respectfully suggest 
that their conduct does not harmonize with their professions. 

367. Blood-letting, Dr. Morrow objects to the too frequent use of tliA 
lancet' (350), and his colleague. Dr. Cox, quotes from Dr. Ltfwson ''the 
remarkable fact that out of 792 cases treated in the London fever hospital, 
during the last year, general blood-letting was not employed in a siogls 
instance, and local bleeding^ (to which Dr. Morrow does not object) wm 
seldom r^rtedto," W. M. It., vol. 6, p. 69. ' .. 

The old school of London then, weie much further advanced in the refefm 
of blood-letting than Dr. Morrow was. See W. M. R., vol. 4, p. 103, wlieypi 
he says, "every physician of common sense would use it to pravwit flii» 
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hnmeduite dissolution of the patient, before oUier agents could be brought t6 
bear on Uie case." 

I do not mean to be understood to say that Dr. M. would have used the 
lanoet often or seldom. I object to the admission that blood-letting is good at 
all— that it will prevent the aissolution of the patient in any case that would 
live without it. One admission of thi9 proposition as true and good, may be 
the means of its application to hundreds of cases which would directly sink 
under it. I object also to his claim to more reform than Dr. Lawson exhibits 
in the Allopathic ranks. 

368. '*P(>Uh(iani(m9VK)rk9 of Dr. Morrow,^* In the €rst volume of a wofk 
entitled ''The American Eclectic Practice of Medicine, by I. G. Jones and 
T. v. Morrow/' 1863, are ltd pages of matter, entitled "Posthumous Writings 
of the late T. V. Morrow on the Theory and Practice of Medicine." Hers 
I hoped to find some syn<ypsis, at least, of the ''distinctive doctrines of Scien- 
tific Medical Reform." But he gives us no description of disease nor the laws 
of life and health; of the nature of symptoms, as vital, mechanical or chem- 
ical; nor any other dispky from which his ideas on these subjects can be 
gathered. He commences, page 603: 



369. FehrU intermkiens, <tc. "This is a form of disease of great frequency 




says 



370. Page 613. RemiUing fever. Here he says: "There seems to.be 
quite a striking similarity between this and the intermitting; they are doubt- 
less the result of thie same cause," <kc. At p. 618-19 he says that dl 
intelligent medical men agree as to the indications of the disease, but differ 
widely in the modes and means of fulfilling them. He recommends for an 
emetic a vinegar tincture of lobelia and sanguinaria, an ounce of each to a 
quart of vinegar, [vinegar retards voinitmg]. 

371. Page 626, *'C(ynHnued feoer \% a term applied to those forms of 
fever," *c.; page 628, "This form of fever," Ac; page 646, he calls the 
yellow fever a "form of fever;" page 651, "Phrenitis is a disease," *c.; 
page 668, meningitis is called a "form of disease." 

372. Disease, From the above, and similar, one would suppose that Dr. 
Morrow believed in the unity of disease, and in fever and infiammaHan as the 
essence of that unity. But, on page 662, he caJls otitis " one of the phleg- 
inasial diseases;" and 665, he says : " Glossitis is by no means a frequent 
disease." " This inflammation," Ac, page 669, he calls "quinsy a form of 
disease;" and page 675, croup ** a disease;" page 682, mumps is " one of 
the i nfl a mm atory diseases;" page 685, peritonitis "is a disease;" page 689, 
bronchitis is " a very freauent £sease,*" page 693, huryngitis " is pretty well 
understood as a distma Msease;'* pace 697, phrenitis is "an in^itmnatory 
disease," Ac; page 704, "pneumonia is a disease;" page 711, "pneumo- 
nia biliosa is a form of disease;" page 718, gas^tis is "a disease;" page 
726, can'i disHngmsh ike acute from the tkrome; page 732, enteritis is "a dSi^ 
ease," eovering all, or a part, of the intestinal canal; page 732, " more Im- 
quent tibah we are ia the habit eif tospeoting;" page 742, acute hronehiiU is 
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'^a diseate of lemarkMy frequent 4X»iirrezboe;" jpage 748, *'df mnkierff" er 
" inflammation of the mucous mcmhrano,'' is called ''disease/' "iiiarke4 bj 
small bloody and mucous stook, griping tenesmus, paia, fever;" 76Q, 'Vacate 
hapS'titis is a disease/' which we occafiionaUy encounter; and, fiage. 7^ 
"ohronic hepatitis is a disease of remarkably frequent occunence;" pagt 
769, nej^itis is "a disease;" page 773, cystitis is '< a disease;"- pa^ 73^, 
mercurial fever is a <' horrible mi^idy," 4bo. 

373. All these "diseases" and "forms of disease" being "characterised" 
by given "symptoms," we are shut up to the conclusion that Dr^ Jfarrow 
hm$V4d thai gome fevers and in/lammatian» aire diednei dieeaeee, and others 
are forms or varieties of fevers or inflammations; but tiiat all fevers and ktr 
/hmmaiians, aad farms qf fever and in/lammaiienf are the essence of dig- 
emse, rather than its symptoms. For, he gives these as ike diseeiseSy aad the 
circumitanoes and conditions of the system as the signs or svmptaus of dis^ 
eaoe; and he advises a specific ireatmeni for these various "diseases/' ^ 

374. All this agrees with a report once made to me, of an answer he gsve 
to the question — "What is the diflisrence between your system of practice 
and that of Dr. Curtis?" "Why, Dr, C, believes that disease is a unit, 
exhibiting various forms according to its causes, and the conditions and 
circumstances of the patient, &c., and he treats them all on general priaor- 
ples. / believe diseases to be many, tend specific, and I treat them iriA 
specific remedies appropriate to each case." 

375. Conclusion from Dr. Morrow's published sentiments. I ipay now 
be a^d why I have quoted from Dr. Morrow so much on vacious subject^ 
and so little that throws any light on the important questions — What is 
health? What disease? What are the true characters of remedies? WW 
is irritation, fever, inflammation? What are suppuration and gangx^enet 
What are poisons ? What are medicines? &c. 

I answer : Because, so far as I have ever been able to' learn, he was stu- 
diously non-committal on all tliese subjects. I have done the best I could, 
that is, gathered from his remarks every thing I could find that seemed tp 
savor of a principle in medicine, and from his practice that .wliich Beexm to 
give a meaning to his panacean " remedy for the removal of the various movr 
bid actions of medical science," via : "Scientific Medical Beform.*^ W, Hi 
K, vol. 1, p. 61. 

Even his great riile (351 ), so often repeated, is one to which the most 
ultra San^rado and Paracelsus might conscientiously subscribe. No AUo- 
pathidt believes that his remedies " are liable, in the ftudifio^ appUwtion q^ 
thevrty to produce any permanent injury to the constitutioD." 

376. The greeti test of Scieniific Medked Brform. On a certain oc(Sasion 
^849)? the Eclectics souffht, thnougb Dr. £o«t, a union with the-Botanico* 
Medicals. Always ready for a union on corteet jnrinei]^, tke^ Professors of 
the iatter school cheerfidly met t^ose of the former in consultation. 

dearly perceiving that the object was, first, to charm us, then swallow tis; 
then ''.spew us out," we proposed that the recommeiiding or giving of 
poisons as medicine should forever exclude aay man f ram a profesaorship id 
the Unkm College. To this Dr. M. would agree; bat how riioold we now 
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wbil ks md -^htl ui hot jmIboii? We answered — ** Whatever ia calculated 
directly to destroy irritation, fever, or inflammation!" . 

** But tbat was jiist what the pniotice of medicine ought to do!" 
Here we caught him on the false foundation in prtncip^— the doctrine that 
these modes of vital manifestation, are **ihe orders of disease,'' (fee. (41). 
We next proposed, that, ** if any Professor in the contemplated Unk>n Ck>llege 
should recommend in his teachings, or use in his practice, any agent Vhat has 
been toliim certainly known, in authorized medicinal doses or degrees, to hav^ 
directly destroyed human life, he should be,, by that €tct, forever deprived of- 
his professorship.'^ This was the very "Sword of the Spirit." It ''divided 
asunder the soul and body, jointe and nuurow," of Dr* Morrow's ''Scieii- 
tifk) Medical Reform." it out away, at onee» all his favorite cupping, 
leeching, blistering and narcotizing, and left him almost as badly off as the 
old school would have been without the lancet and mercury! Thus ended 
the conference, and thus were discovered the "glorious principles*' of the 
great champion of "Scientific Medical Reform." They were jCSsenHaUy 
the same as the Allo|)athie, but not quite so severely and boldly carried out in 
practice. 

An incident hers is worthy of preservation, as it illustrates the " cardinal 
Eclectic principle" called "policy." In the Eelectic selection of Profess-, 
ors for the Union College, four were to be taken from each school. OuriV^. 
MQ, tbd ablest anatomist of the West, must hav6 thai chair. Curtis must 
be admitted, or the B. M. College might sprout again, as soon as the * 'policy*' 
should be discovered. Kost having been the oatspaw of their negotiation,. 
ought to be paid; but where to put him, was the question. He must noli 
supplant Z. E. Jones, for he was "one of the ablest teachers of materia 
meaica in this or any other country!" and could not Be released. 
. We ihen strongly sus()ected that this ability consisted, in their estimation, 
in a money interest in tne college that could not be dispensed with, and that 
the ingenious transfer of this interest to great professional ability was a mas- 
terly stroke of Eclectic Policy, See Buchanan's and Dolley's Principles 
(411 and 435). 

• Be this aa it may, the poison "test" we offered, most happily relieved them 
from the sad dilemma; and Buchanan's more modem description of the 
literary, scientific and professional abilities, and personal character of Dr. 
J. and others, has clearly imfoMed the "disorgimising machinations" of tht^ 
*' selfish and unprincipled" "platform" schemer in that negotiation, which 
was doubtless to swallow the B. M. C<^ege alive, and, when poisoned to 
death in their stomachs, to *<spew it out of Sieir mouths." 

S76. Bemarks. J)r* Jforroto etnd his Practice, Dr. Morrow was a man 
of mediocml talent, but of indomitable energy and perseverance. He acquired 
a considerable amount of what is called medical tqiowledge and experience r 
but he either did not possess the qualifications necessary to constitute him m 
good critic, or he wanted the mond honesty to exhibit them. He was very 
'* ambitious," and, Ihoueh apparently benevolent, he alwHys intended that 
\m charity should brinff home more than it carried away. On the supposi- 
tion that he desired to do "equal ^d exact justice to aU," it is difiScult to 
"issign his motives for his conduct toward those who differed from him in 
poHcy and practice. His writings against Dr. Terry, and those against 
others that might have been referred to, show a bitterness of spirit and a 
revengefnlness of conduct entirely unbecosnirtg such a man and such a* 

8 
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subject, and did himself and his oauBe much more harm than good, in the ejet^ 

of candid and reflecting men. 

His practice was, as he declares, ''untrammeled'' by theory oc precedent 
ft was just what Dr. Morrow chose to do, without bein^ called on for a rea- 
son for his course. Having no principles to give, he did not feel bound to 
give any; hence our inability to find any among his writings. He used to 
tell his students, who questioned him as to the modus operandi of his reme- 
dies, ''I've tried it, and found it so; you try it, and you will find it «o. 
We do not know how Uiey operate — we go for the facts.'' How easy it ia 
to see that these apparent facts would greatly vary in diflferent cases (19, dO), 
and therefore afford no light to guide the practice in the future; and hence 
the reason why Eclectics are constantly changing their notions and their 
practices. 

Still, the agents Dr. M. used were mostly more mild thiin thoee of ADo- 
pathy, and generally more suitably applied. I do not believe that he used, 
for several of his mst vears, "general blood-letting," nor mercury in any 
form, nor, so freely as his associates, opium and some other narcotics; thou^ 
I know that he used them frequently, for I found them amon^ his prescriptions. 
He was devoted to his practice, and was, { think it probable, the best prac- 
titioner of the Institute. He surely ought not to have died of dysentery — 
for he had "species for that disease." 

Though by no means a fluent, an interesting, or even an instructive lec- 
turer, he was always prompt at his post, and kbdred hard to do what he 
could; and hence was the wannest friend and firmest supporter of the E. M. 
Institute. 

377. ProfeuBor /. ft JoneSf of Columbus, was a colleague of Professor 
Morrow in Worthington, a partner with him in practice, well acquain^sd 
with his principles, and, in i860, succeeded him in the Chair of Theory and 
Practice, in the Eclectic Medical Institute of Cincinnati. His course of 
Lectures has been published. 

378. In the preface, he says his object was "to embody at once the gene- 
ral principles and the modem improvements in practice advocated by the 
Eclectic School," page V. 

• 

379. He says: "Dr. Morrow, the moving qpirit of the Eclectic Medi- 
cal Institute at the time of his death, had contemplated preparing snoh 
a work, but had written only his treatment of a few important diseases, with- 
out any separate discussion of the pathological phenomena or general prinoi^ 
pies, indispensably necessar}* in a work proposing great changes in the theory 
and practice of medicine" (373). But that, "in every other req)ect Aan 
in malarious diseases, their views of treatment were essentially the same," 
VI. Here, then, we thought we should surely find the Eclectic Platform. 

380. In the first lecture on the "Principles of Medicine/' we are told» as 
by Allopathists, that the doctrines' of fever are of paramount importance. 
So they undoubtedly are; but what are those of Dr. Jones, tliat "oonstitnts 
the great changes in the theory" (379)? 

381. '*Feoer is a disease,** What a startling change in the theory of Al- 
lopathy ! But the next is something new, to Allopathy in genera!, though scNsae 
Allopathists have suggested a part of iti 
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382. Cixtues of /ever. The causes of fever are infusoruB from decompos- 
lag v^table and animal substances. '* I recognise but two causes of fevers, 
the vegetable malaria, or koino-miasmata, and the animal malaria> or idio^ 
miasmata; the first producing intermittents, the second typhoid" (36). 
<'A11 forms of fever may be safely referred to one of these as their prmory 
catiw"(39). 

383. Ededic reform itnaginary. We have often said that the Eclectics 
were, in principle, just one remove from Allopathy toward the physio-medi- 
dd system; and here Dr. Jones proves it. AllopaUiy ascribes fever to inani- 
mate causes; we, to the vital force, and Dr. Jones to animalcuhe, so little 
f«moved from inanimate matter, that he confesses he is not i^Ie to detect 
them. He only supposes their existence! 

384. Periodicity of fever — Ifftioranee of the eduse. ''I ihust acknowledge 
almost total ignorance of the laws that operate in producing the regular pe- 
riodical return of the paroxysms in this form of disease'' p. 50. Well he 
may ** regard this science as yet in its infanc]r— -just emerging from the dark 
ages," p. 63. But then he does account for it mxa: 

386. ''Periodic^ change is a peculiarity qf animaiJLife.'* '*It must have 
its rise, progress and decUne." As ''animakulse produce intermittents, they 
must have periods of labor and rest," 67. 

386. A great discovery. "Intermittent may be associated with almost 
every other form of disease to which hmsianity is subject," ib., 58. <'Mfty 
surprise you, indeed!" 

387. Practice. "As soon as the intermission comes on, administer reme* 
dies to prevent another paroxysm." 54, see Dickson. 

388. " In a debilitated condition, there is not so much Resisting force cal- 
culated to throw off disease as in a vigorous constitoticm," 57. Then it 
must be very unscientific to use debilitating agents during the period of 
lassitude. 

389. " The more severe the symptoms and complicated the disease, [fever], 
the greater the necessity for promptitude and effioien^ in your enorts to 
arrest it," 58 [with sedatives]! 

390. "In the cold stage," "simply make the paioent as comfortable as 
possible." " For pains in the back and very hot head* sinapisms the whole 
length of the spine," kc. [very mild]. 



391. The hot stage rehires little treatment [need not "assist nature"]. 
For "vomiting and purpng," "neutralizing physic;" if that does not re- 
lieve, one-half to one-eighth grain morphine, 59. K this does not answer, 
give stronger "opiates," 60 ["assist nature"]! 

392. To prevent determination to the brain, li^turos round the limbs," 
61 rst(^ the blood from floVing elsewhere]. (J^ine and whisky, 6S. 

Pradioe. Sulph. quin. and prussiate of iron, d^c. 
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393. JUmarks, We bere find Professor Jones with the Alldpttihists M to 
the nature of fever (diseMe^^ its canses (an unknown something) ididilM 
plan of treatment (redncing it by sedatives), differing from thenronly in le* 
jecting the lanoet and mercury, and using with quinine and opium, pmseiate 
of iron; very few AUopathists now bleed "in this di8eas(^/' 

Strange that he should be so ignorant (384) of the cau?e of periodicity, 
when he knows (385) that all animals must have their periods of labor and 
rest! How could he expect those infinitessimals to be always wide awake, 
up and doing? They want sleep sometimes, as well as. the animal on whom 
they operate r Doubtless the anticipated agues are to be attributed to their 
naving some restless leaders among them who wake them up too eariy! 
and then, tbe postponements may be cx>nsequent on their prostration and 
drowsiness, caused by their dissipation and carousals during the- severity of 
the paroxysms, and their sitting up too late o' nights preceding! Again, the 
Doctor says: "There should m no difficulty in referring all fevers t6 this 
one cause (infusoriie), as the difference in the symptoms may arise from idio- 
syncrasy^ predisposition, d^c., and the temporary circumstances of tihe pa- 
tienf 0, ye9» we can readily understand that. The little fairies will not, 
of course, find it convenient to enact the same farces, cut the 8ame.'capen» 
and make the same number and character of windings and countermarches 
iu large houses and smaU, well and ID arranged, and they will be much more 
likely to keep themselves mostly ''in doors" in eold weather than in mim'. 

They may not, either, walk so willingly out at the invitation of n cold 
bath as a warm one, and they may even be less annoyed by a sedative drug 
than by cayenne^ Who knows but that's the reason why cayenne rouses a 
fever and the vapor bath disperses itl-^and hence the different kinds of medi* 
cal practice excite /vory different symptoms in the progress of a fever; sqbis 
medicines (stimulants) chasing the little vermin out speedily — ^kicking, biting, 
and scratching as they go — while others ^narcotic) put them quietly to sleep 
within, to rise, when refreshed, to fight the battles with the doctor and his 
patient yet again! And this may cause the relapses and the changes of diag- 
nosis and prognosis! But, jesting apart, the Doctor has really s^roached 
the true theory of the cause of feyer. He attributes it to vital forcB His error 
is, that he attributes it to the vital forces of animalculae that may or noiay not 
exist as exciting causes, instead of the vital force of the patient, whicLahwr 
produces fever m all its manifestations. 

394. It is singular that, to a mind as well trained to thinking as Profiisflohr 
Jones' certainly is, two of his own facts do not upset his whok theory: 1st, 
that all fevers are caused by animalculse arising from decomposition (382). 
2d. Decomposition cannot take place at a temperature below 60 degrees, and 
even the animalculfis ffeneratad, are killed by the first frost! Now, Doc^M^, 
what produces the ** fevers " that occur in the heart of wint^t* Along the beau** 
tiful Scioto, where, you are atcare, they are frequently very prevalent and 
obstinate? 

395. Again: his. practice is not consistent with his Uieory. If the pat^ 
oxysm is caused by the carousing of the young invisibles, that would be Hid 
lucky moment to scatter among wem "fire brands, arrows and death," in the 
shape of opium and pntssiate of iron I Bui nerhaps the Doctor counts 
them bees with stings, and thiBrefore makes his dodaught as we do on honey 
bees— while napping! 
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A^n, he says (386) the debilitated eondition is non-resisting to the IM^ 
liputian army, yet he recommends using, in that state, the most debilitating 
remedies to prevent "the resisting force from throwing off the disease" 
(the fever)? 

396. The doctor may object that we do not understand his philosopliy, but 
we think we do as well as he does (384). We say not what we do, to 
wound hi^ feelij)g8. '^e respect the num who works so hard and long in 
search of truth, even though he comes no neajrer to it than is an animalcule 
to a man. We would only jostle him from his wrong positions, that he may 
be ready to listen to us when we "lead him into all the truth.'' 

We now leave Prof. Jones, and pass on to the selection of the doctrines and 
practices of Eclecticism, as developed by its present self-styled "leading*' 
"literary, scientific and wspectable'* "organ,'* J. R. Buchanan. 

397. In "An Address to the Public" (E. M. J. for 1863, p. 139), Prof. 
J. R. Buchanan says : 

"From the time [1846] of my first connection with this school ♦ ♦ 
its claims and character were fully set forth; the influence of the press was 
enlisted in its behalf, and its slanderous opponents publicly met and refuted, 
whenever they dared to assail its reputation. Whatever i^pertained to the 
relations of the school to the. public, or required the exercise of literary capa- 
city, devolved upon myself." The trustees of the college shamefully 
acknowledge these arrogant and insulting claims of their "Big man m^ 
Joe," in their College announcements. 

398. Knowing Dr. B. to be very fond of theorizing, we looked, with inter- 
est, for the claims of that school to public patronafi^e, in the shape of a 
synopsis of the principles it taught . While Dr. Morrow lived, opposed 
*' theorizing," and put forth the apparently plausible doctrine of sanative 
medication (351). Dr. B. seemed restrained from magnifying much his 
office of putting forth whatever appertained to the relations of the school 
to the public. Itching, however, to render himself notorious, and ]ntt 
not permitted to cpndemn, altogether, the poisons used by his colleagues, we 
find him, in 1849, coming forth as follows, (E. M. J., p. 178— R. 17, p. 68); 

399. 1.' "He believed that a perfect system of medical science, never 
allows disease to exist at al], but prevents it, by proper diet and modes of 
life." . . 

This is not medical science, but physiological. 

2. " The next best system promntly meets disease by the use of agents in 
perfect harmony with the laws ot healtih, physiological in their action; as 
water, air, hot and cold baths and frictions, magnetic manipulations, mechan- 
ical remedies, food, drink, ptisans, and other articles which are not usually 
regarded as either medicines or poisons." — ^Part of the true Medical System. 

400. 3. ** Wc believe that the next system ffoes beyond the materia alimen- 
taria, and uses only those articles which most nearly approximate the char- 
acter of food; suoh as stimulants, tonics, nervines, laxatives, demulcents, 
diaphoretics, anodynes, aromatics, acids, alkalies, salines, saccharines, anti- 
septics, rubofjicients, stomachics, diuretics, emetics, hemostatics, expector- 
ants, sorbefacients, alteratives, cholagogues, emenagogues, fomentations, 
embrocations, antiperiodics ; but aims, m all these measures, to select for use 
those which experience has proved to be the most congenial to the human 



constitution, and least liaUe to the production of any injuij'' ^p. 180, 
abridged). 

Here is the balance of the Physio-Medical practice : relaxants, stimulimts^ 
tonics, anti-septics, and lubricants. 

401. 4. The/o«r^ eifstem is "that which not only sheds the blood of 
the patient, but employs all substances indiscriminately, no matter hov 
dangerous their properties or tendencies; imd thus frequently either destroys 
Kfe, or permanently poisons the constitution, no matter how judicious tne 
practitioner." E. M. J., 180-1, vol. 3, p. 643. [A combination of 3 and 
4 constitutes the Eclectic practice]. 

402. As, in the above, the doctor had expressed himself rather too cleariy 
for ''the pblicy" of Eclectic non-committalism^ he found himself obliged to 
mystify a little, and open a door to back out through. He adds : 

403. '< Our aim is to depart, as far as practicable, from the debilitating, or 
pathogenetic practice, and to approach, as near as possible, to the hygienic 
or sanative practice. The question naturally arises, whether disease can be 
safelv treated without disease-creating agents? We think it can. We do 
not believe that we can,, as yet, dispense with medicines ; but we are un- 
doubtedly able to dispense with deleterious agencies," ^c. 

404. *' Our doctrine is, that whenever any medicine manifests a tendency 
to act as a poison, in its ordinary administration, we should look upon it with 
a jealousy proportioned to the probability that it would so act," &c. 

406. *' Our practice keeps pace with our knowledge." "We have no 
attachment to any remedy which experience shows unsafe; but, on the con- 
trary, we rejoice in the success of every attempt to substitute sanative for 
pathogenetic medicines," &c, 

406. " Whatever be their errors at present, we are satisfied that reformers 
will ultimately meet on a common j^tform-^— the true sanative system." £» 
M* J., p. 181-^3. 

407. To these doctrines of therapeutics, we felt that we could most cor- 
dially subscribe; but, as though just then jogged on the shoulder by the non- 
committal spirit of Eclectic '< policy," and the non-conforming character of 
its practice, he adds : 

408. "As to the doctrine that all poisons should be i^ejected from the 
materia medica, we reply that, according to our understanding of terms, that 
would involve nearly the whole materia medica, as there is scarcely a medi- 
cine that will not act as a virulent poison, if administered in a sufScient dose." 

Here is taught the false doctrine of Allopathy, that medicines and poisons 
consist not in their inherent qualities, so much as in their quantities, and the 
circumstances of their uses; and this doctrine justifies the use of any thing and 
every thing that the prescriber may "judge" to act innocently ** when judi- 
ciously given." Hence, he says : **As to opium, we can say that our expe- 
rience in its judicious use, shows that, although it is liable to abuse, its value 
is too great to justify its exclusion from the materia medica," &c. Sec 411, 
No. 4—FrogresM Backtoards ! 

This is the plea of Allopathy for the lancet, mercury, antimony, arsenic, 
and every other poison* (Compare this with 398 to 406» which all condemn 
it directly,) i 
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409. ** There are several other articles, such as digitalis, stittmmonium, 
hyosciamus, ^., which are objected to by the more ultra reformers*'' 

SThe Physio-Medical], " We are clearly of the opinion that, if all tiiis 
oubtful class of agents could be expunged from the materia medica, and 
their place fully supplied by others more congenial to life, the reform would 
be most beneficial^' (408). 

410. Here we find the doctor's mind "taidihg" again in the right direc* 
tion, but hiB pcpularitff end place in the eoHepe, compelled him to bolster up 
a practice with deadly narcoUc agents! In the Physio-Medical Recorder, 
vm. 17, p. 68, the reader will find a full review of tho doctor's views here, 
and the backward *' progress" of his mind from 1849 to 1861. 

411. In his introductory to the class of 1851-2, this "leader of the E. 
M. Institute," asks: 

" What are the reforms by which American Eclectics are distinguished 
from old school men?" Ana he answers' — '* They are eight." 

** 1. We deny the Papl infallibility of the profession." 

*' 2. We deny that it is impossible to produce satisfactory results without 
the lancet." 

*'3. We deny that mercurials are ever necessary." (They are in Beach's 
liniment and Cleaveland's solvent). 

"4. We deny the propriety of using any injurious remedies" (408)! 

Multitudes oi AUopathists join in all these aenials, yet they and you pre- 
scribe the most deadly poisons (408), calling them injurious only by quan- 
tity and injudicious use 1 

''5. We deny that a physician should be allowed to lose more than two 
per cent." 

In this you deny to yourselves the privilege of practicing at all, in which 
AUopathists will not agree with you. 

** 6. We deny that we know enough of the materia m.edica." 

Nobody ever charged you with the affirmative! 

" 7. We deny that the functions of the brain should be omitted in our 
systems of physiology." 

So do all physiologists. 

** 8. We deny that physicians should be the last to learn new truths." 

In all these ** denials,'' save the 5th, all medical men agree with you— 
no reform here. 

412. As all the differences between Dr. Buchanan's tsystem and the Allo- 
pathic is the 5th denial above ! it follows that he believes irritation, fevei 
and inflammation to be disease; and that cupping, leeching, cantharides, 
(answer to Harrison), opium, digitalis, and other narcotics, <&c., are the 
proper means to cure it ! If these are not the fairly inferred principles of 
this negative lecture, then it contains none. 

413. In the third vol. ,of the £. M. Journal, p. 537 and onward, we find 
another address of Dr. B., quite reprogressive from that of 1849. In this, 
he complains that Physio-Medicals *' denounced Eclectics for using poisons," 
and says: ''There is no substance in nature which is not poisonous, if used 
wi(h sufficient freedom!" 

''The distinction between medicines and poisons is merely a distinction 
of degree not of kind. Any medicine, if sufficiency concentrated, would 
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be called a poisoa; and any poiaoiii suffioieodv subdividdd or 4UFa8ed^ may 
act as a raedicine. finake poison is (kHiTerted into a medicine by ibe limiie* 
opathists; and the most hamless medicines would be pronounced poisone* i^ 
we coald concentmte their energy till a. single gmin wonld be a wai domlT 
[Wonderful prediction]! 

Compare this with his opinions two years before ( 403-^7), and see '' wbal 
a falling off was there!" — ** Progress*^ backward. 

414. Tn vam have toe setxrcked throng succeeding articles from Dr. Bv, 
for the exhibition of any scientific medical principle* We see no deecription 
of health, diseace, irritation, fever or inflammation, nor any systematic alaafli«> 
iication of diseased conditions, or vital symptoms; or of ux>d, medicines, or 
poisons. If he has written any thing on these subjects, we regret that it has 
never fallen under our eye. 

415. He boasts much of having introduced into that school, the^ ''liberal 
policy of protesting aganuMi all prescriptive rulea» designed to enforce anj 
Rpecies of doctrine of any medicu sect." 

In this it is ckarly evident that he means to oppose the recognition of any 
scientific principles, as the teachings of a college or society, such as pur Biii- 
timore platform (671 ). He insists that every doctor should be ** tborougUy 
instructed in the science and art of medicine" — "enjoy the riffht of priya^ 
judgment" — ^''examine real or supposed improvements"-^" adopt ivhat ne 
finds beneficial," and "lay aside measures or remedies, found, on exaxxiina- 
tion, to be unscientific^ dangerous, or destructive !V Ann. Announcement 

416. Now, he says: •* Every mineral, every plant, every part and produet 
of the plant, every simple and compound substance in nature, are [is] in 
some way medicinal to man." (E. M. J., 1866, p. 300). 

Pray, how can he find out what is good or bad, if every thing may be 
made poisonous by condensation, or a ffood medicine by' attenuation? He 
has every where condemned the trammeling of the mind with principles; and 
3'et, in 1866, hQ justly says: 

"It is chiefly those whose intellectual incapacity unfits them for the 
development of principles, who are disposed to deny their importance." 
And elsewhere, that the "mere recipe system," then tauffht in the E. M« 
Institute, " does not answer the demands of this enlightened age." \1 quote 
this from memory*). 

417. Does any one ask an explantion of this gross inconsistency? Let him 
read Jones' and Balridgp's exposition of his neurological- moonshine. Who 
has abused medical principles ("creeds") more than he? and who j$. 
more bitter when his own are assailed? He must have liberty of opinion 
and speech; so must others, while they will be tamely led hy km — no 
longer! 

418. In an editorial in the E. M. Journal for 1864, p. 369, we are told 
that " Eclecticism is not a special, exclusive theory of medicine, based upon 
one principle; it is a comprehensive system, which tolerates aJl ideas, axi4 
recognizes all contributions to science." "It is a system of Panto-pathy'^ 
(960), whose "votaries have the largest liberty to choose, and denies the 
right of any society or college to dictate a medical creed or a limited routina 
of practice." "It is not a matter of . ]^osophicaI theory^ but rather of 
clinical experience" (861). 



41 9« ThiB is jtt3i vhA^ we have always said of it — that it is a. graad sal* 
magundi of any ikiD^, ererf thing, aad nothing (Q^^tives)^ wh^^lly destitsile 
of any scientific, phuosophioal, or common sense prmciple. 

A o^nn^ittee of Eclectic physicians of Cincinnati and €arington, say that 
"The same member of the orig^iud faculty upon whom derolved, from Htub 
firaty the duty of definii^ the doctrines and platform of the school, is' still 
vigilant, as dean of the faculty, in maintaining a liberal and consistent (^) 
course, and in teaching the amme Eclectic philosophy in medicine (p. 16). 

This same Buchanan says: 

420. "The doctrine's taught in this school fthe E..H. Institute], ^nd. car- 
ried out by its graduates in their practice, may fee justly considered the 
practical embodiment of the American Eclectic system.. These doQtrines 
ar6 the following:" 

421. **i. That every physician has a right to exercise his 6wn judgment, 
and that no society has a right to prescribe aad enforce a medical creed.'' ' 

• • • If 

422. ''2. That the physician is bound to px«s6rr«^ with the utmost case, 
(he vital power of his patient; to aid natttre in the cure of disease, and to 
avoid every measure in practice wluch e^mricQce pnyves to be deleterious i>t 
dangerous to the eonsdtution/' [From Thomson and t^e Physio*Medicals1« 

Wh like this dootrine much; but it is a direct viola^n of tiie first, and is 
itself vic^ated every time that the '< graduates" undertake to ** carry it out^ 
with cups, leeches, blisters, drastic physic, opium, or any narcotic, lead* 
iodine, prussiate of potash or of iron, niter, &c., <fec., (409). What right 
1^ the E. M.I., alias Dr. B.^ oar the Am. Eo. Med. Ass., to prescribe such 
a "creed" or ** duty/' or to bind the physician to obey it, in oppositiou ta 
No. 1? 

423. " 3. That the practice of blood-letting hail be^n proved, by ample 
experience, to be generally injurious, and often dangerous to life; and ougnt, 
therefore, to be discarded from a system of n;iedical practice." [Violation 
of doctrine 1 . N6 one is to be controlled by the experience of others! Each 

Saduate sliould be alloVdd.tb kill, till lie is satisfied that the lancet is 
ngerousj! 

424. **4. That ^he use of mercurial remedies (?) has been 'shown, by 
ample experience, to be productive of a vast amount of disease and mortality, 
and that such remedies' should be laid aside whenever their object can oe 
obtained by other remedies and measures." 

This is the genuine Allopathic doctrine. *♦ Mercury has done great mis- 
chief " — ** lay it aside whenever," ifec. But Prof. C. H. Cleaveland, of the 
B. M. Institute, tells us, in the Am. Lancet, p. 63, that ''the objects of 
the mercurial remedies ean liet be obtained by other remedies," *< in those 
cases where the fo^u^n/ property is demanded, as in inflammatory adhe* 
sions [healings] of the tissues of the eve,' or in pleural or other adhesions of 
serous surfiw^s.** Neither does he believe it [podop|iylIin, the great Eclectic 
substitute] will ''remove deposits of inflammatory exudations following 
syphilitic infections, as colcmd will." He thinks that podophyUin, with 
muriate of ammonia, m^y serve 'idl the purposes of mercury, "except to 
counteract the syphilitic virus!" (p. 63). . 

So here we have Buchanan framing a platform thai will admit mercury, 
and CShaveland brii^iig inthe. tmber and fittin^itt^ its placet Is ttiis 
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''tending to a purely sanatire medication" (406), or tv-pr^giening into ttnk 
Allopathy, vhere we alway9 told him he Would land at last? 

426. '* 5. That the new remedies which have been introduced by American 
Eclectic (?) practitioners, are entirely sufficient to accomplish all the pur- 
poses whicn have heretofore been accomplished by mercurials, m a much 
safer and more efficient manner!" 

So says the ** theorist" B ; the '' medicine man,'' Olearelaiid, says, 

''No!" and neither they nor their pupils are to be trammeOed by creeds, 
nor held responsible by colleges, nor societies, nor public opinion, for their 
conduct! principle. No. 1. 

426. "6. That all other unsafe remedies, which, like the merourials* ars 
subject to great abuses in their use, and which are capable of being aubstl- 
tuted by better and safer remedies, should be graduaUy laid aside, and im- 
proved remedies introduced as rapidly as the progress of science and 
experience will permit." The Allopathic doctrine most non-committ^y 
expressed! But what does the Platform Builder mean by unsafe remedies? 
Has he forgotten his doctrine (416), that all substances are remedial; mi 
(413) ''unsafe by quantity, not by quality!" And is it not as easy^to give 
an infinitessimal dose of antimony, blue stone, calomel, digitalis, ergot or 
opium, as of anise, bergamot, catnip, dittany, cranberries or fiffs? Where 
wasthe "literacy" ^397) of the great Platform Builder (see italics), that he 
did not "prevent" this wanton murder of the king's English? 

427. "7. That all new truths [proposed hypotheses]! should be received 
and investigated in a spirit of candor, and that numerous errors and defi- 
ciencies in medical science and practice, in surgery, obstetrics, materia medical 
physiology and pathology, should be corrected as soon as possible" — as 
' * policy'^ will permit ( 406-6 ) . 

428. What a "vast" and "irreconcilable difference," between these doc- 
trines and thos0 on the same subjects, of all the true AUopathists alive! 
What "astounding discoveries" are developed by this unique neurologico-pa- 
thologico-politico- circumlocutico-ambiguiiico-non-committico Eclectic MiE^- 
cal Creed-Maker! 

We have been told by Eclectic physicians of Cincinnati, (Report) by 
Buchanan (397), and by the Trustees as his mouth-pieces (circulars) that 
he is the aefiner of the platform of American Eclecticism. He tells us, 
(E. M. J., 1866, p. 338), thatr— 

" In the programmes of medicfd colleges, * * we find [in "the institu^ 
of medicine]," a recognition of the paramount importance of philosophical 
principles, without which facts alone constitute no reliable guidance. It is 
chiefly those whose intellectual incapacity unfits theqi for the development 
of principles, who are disposed to deny their importanpe, and exaffgerate the 
value of mere facts." [AH true and good. Now for the iUustration]. 

429. Buchanan tells us that he rejected the prospect of the highest honors 
and profits of an honorable and popular profession, "fsirlv within his reach, ** 
and "sacrificed his personal respectabiuty" in joining himself to a faculty, 
"one half of whom were without talent, attainments or notoriety; and the 
otiier half possessed littke more to recommend them than a willioghesa to 
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leam (E. M. J., 1863^ p. 142» &c.), thqit he miffht develop the great pi;m* 
cifha of anthropology* and its relations to c<^t6ral sciences^ whioh» of 
oourse, must '^include all the institutes of medicine in theory and practioe.'' 

430. He has now spent nine ^ears in making out a '' platform/' during 
which time all he has done is to give to any body and every body, full liberty 
to prepare timbers for it, to prescribe the places and manner in which thoae 
tiinbers shall be located; and has promised to ''accept all contributions to" 
this platform (418). He has sent out his graduates to prepare the timbers 
(420), each in his own way, or according to Morrow's plan of blistering the 
whole abdomen^and giving morphine; or to I. G. Jones', of tying up the 
limbs and giving prussiate of iron;' or to Newton's, of giving morphine, 
strychine and opium; or to Cleaveland's, of giving mercury as a solvent to 
dissolve tissues and prevent adhesive, (healing) inflammation; or toEing's» 
of rotting the flesh with ergot; or to the steam and bbelia system, or to the 
water-cure plan, or to the homeopathic art of converting ''snake poison into 
medicine" (413); or his own theory of fingering and smeUin^^but tin>e 
and space forbid further enumeration of the objects of his ua reaching 
liberahty. 

431. We asl^, when aU theae timbers and modes of union, none of whieh 
are to be rejected (418), are brought to thjb gbsat architsct of the plat- 
form, on wnat grand scientific principle he will make them come tofi;ether? 
Either our "incapacity to develop principles,", or the impossibility of harmo* 
niainff such hetero&renious materials, deprives us of the power to answer; and 
therefore we will a^ of the Architect a more reasonable, if not ^ less diffiotdt 
question. We observe that this platform definer has not onlv given orders 
to others how to work, but has provided some materials himself. He has told 
us that he had developed the science of mind; that this science involves 
physiology; that physiology involves the institutes of medicine, and, finaUy, 
that medicine is a system of clinical experience — ^not of philosophical prin- 
ciples (418)! How does he reconcile these contradictory statements? 

432. He has told us that the true practice would'consist of purely sanative 
agents; and that all classes of refbrmers would finally unite on this platform, 
rejectiilg all agents of an injurious or poisonous character (406). Then he 
told us that nothing is, in its nature, injurious (409) — "agents are poison 
not by quality but by quantity." Lastly, he tells us that "every mmeial, 
every plant, every part and product of a plant, every simple and [every] 
compound substance in nature, are, [is] in some way, meoicinal to man.' 
(E.M. J., 1866, p. 300). 

433. It is annoying to be so often obliged to correct the "illiteracy," 
"false philoso{^y," and "siq)posed hypothecs" of an author; but we majr 
properly do it for the boasted prince of "literature, science, philosophy^ 
and respectability, whose solidity of judgment and range of reasoning power 
are insufi^oient to lead him to sound conclusions in matters of principle and 

fihilosophy," and who is therefore "suspicious of all other deductions but 
than] his own, and ready to raise the cry of theoretical and visionary" ["nar- 
now," "limited," d^c], against every development of the principles ormedir 
cine [such as the Baltimore platform], however oonect and comprehensive 
its philosophy."— [E. M. J„ '66, p. 339]. 



I 
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484. Atfahiy we ask, what ai« the '^scientific principlto" of "Ameffttai 
Eclectic Medicine?" What are its ^'teachings'' concerofBg Hfe» heaHb, 
disease, the causes of disease, their modes of attack and the effects thej tore)' 
duce; what are its symptoms, irritation, fever, inflammation, conjestion, 
smpporation, and ffangrene? What is the nature of food, poisons and reme- 
dies? What their modus operandi, effects on the human bodyt Boho 
answers— what? Oh, '* they are taught [in the B. M. I.] as thoroughly 
as in all the schools, Allopathic, Homeopathic, Hydropathic, Bolanic, a&d 
Physio-medical" and yet the graduate is not assured by any scientific deincHf 
stration, that one ''supposed hypothesis" is any better than another! He 
must try first one, then another, tiH his patient dies or reeovetc; and 
conclude, in the last case, that the last dose £iven was the right one. 

These instructions are rery injurious (£. M. J., '64, p. 363). "The 
Eclectic physician is eqiecially taught never to use any thing that cannot be 
safely given (409); never to allow poisonous materials to beccvne lodged m 
the constitution," ^c. He can give poisonouB materials as nmoh aa be 
ohosea (398, 409); but, after they are down the throat, he must not aAow 
them to be lodged in the system! (142). Will an^ one inform us what aM 
or are not the "philosophical and distinctive principles of American Scleo*' 
ticism," as taugnt by tne platform builder, — the literary, scientific, politic, 
aifoitmry, insolent, mountebank leader of the Cincinnati £. M. Institute? 

435. But certain Eclectics who deny ^e declaration of the platform bu3der 
(4f0), offered a premium for the best exposition of Eclectic Principles.' 
Ssniys were written and Prof. L. 0. Dolley, of Rochester, one of the pujifla 
of the E. M. Institute, gained the prise! 

According to Prof. Dolley "the fundamental and distinctive principles of 
the Eclectic system," as understood by those who originated the same, mff 
be said to relate — 

''1st To its policy, referring to the sfources of knowledge. 

'<9d. To the methods of investigation. ' 

"3d. To Pathology— Theory and Practice, 

"4th. To Materia Medica." 

tixplaruUioiM — Ist. AH systems and all nature. 

2d. "The investigation and practice should be entirely untrammeled.'' 
Ooverned by no scientific rule nor practical experiments! (418, 421). 

8d. "It is not claimed that Eclectics advocate views of pathology and 
practice which are wholly novel and original witli themselves." 

4th. They "reject in toto, the most pernicious features of the old aohopi 
practice." And who does not reject them? 

Professor D. says, "medicine is not a fixed science, because it has to deal 
wHh frail man, whose existence is limited; whose organisation and vital 
force are often defective, and influenced by the errors of education and 
habit." 

That is, man is not built up and sustained on fixed principles, because, 
like all other organised bodies, his is subject to extraneous influences, which 
may mar or destroy him! Alas for Geology, ^^ixonomj. Chemistry, Bo* 
tanv,*-*any science! all whose compound elements are changeable! See 
review of this "Prixe Essay," Rec., voL'xix, p, 167. 

What are the "distinctive principles*' of Solecticiflin? . 



In the announcement of the £, M^*I.| fear 1866^, it iti gaid that **kk 
attenduifi^ their lectures, the student is made familiar with the established 
£»cts and principles of medical science (45), as it has been developed bv the 
distingnisned physicians of tlie present and past centuries ( ''literacy 1") Bind 
is thus carefully and efficiently taught all that is necessary to constitute a 
sound and thorough medical eduoalion ^5), in the judgment of the great 
muss of the profession throughout the ciyilized world. In this respect, the 
Institute presents litle that is different from other respectable medical 
colleges/' 

Heiice> we see that the Eckctio School is e««eftlia^y .^q^MiAUc. 
. But they present, also, a yast amount of ** improrements which can not be 
found in any other sohoor'— *«mong whioh. stand "first/' the transcendent 
system of brainology, neurol<^ and psycology, oi that prodigy of "phi- 
losophers," Professor **B." Next, the use of a vast number and variety of 
fftmedies of their own discovery or invention; and lastl)r, the ''bold and 
manly style" in which they "reediae thoee vafonns whioh the profession has 
Wng been urged to mature." 

436. PoUey, Lastly, there is a "prisiciple of Eclecticism," oalled poUoy» 
that must have been selected from the secret instructions of the St. Aioysiaii 
Society, to its missionaries among Protestants. It coit^ta in telling all aorts 
of fibs for the benefit of the E. M. I.» and to the injury of every thing and 
person that stand in the way of its being; considered the largest college in 
the west, and the best collese in the wtMrla; and J. R. B. the most talented; 
literary, scientific, philosophical, benevolent, truthful! influential, and indis- 
pensable man in that college, or the worid! This "settled policy" has shown 
itself from the first, in praising to the skies men who are connected with the 
College, and the means and measures which its existing faculty recommend; 
and in degrading both to the lowest point of infamy, the moment thatthe formei*, 
no longer able to endure their unrighteous and immoral course, remonstrate 
with or abandon them; or the latter (their policies) are by other persons turned 

against that faculty itself. 

■ • 

437. As proof of this assertion, witness the praise bestowed on the Worth" 
ington College while Dr. D. L. Terry was a member. "The system of 
instruction pursued here« combines more advantages, and is beffaterwculated 
to advance the student in the acquisition of a knowledge of the intricate and 
important science of medidne, than any other hitherto in use," W. M. R., 
v. .1, p. 9. Signed T. V. Morrow and others, and' dated Jan. 11th, 1836. 

Dr. T., a young Professor, talented, honest, and energetic, soon discovered 
that much of this teaching and practice was wtong, and remonstrated againat 
it. This brought on him, in August of the same year, the ire of his col- 
lea^es, and he resigned (ib., p. 116). Lot the reader now examine the de- 
scnptionof his character by the same hand that done up the above report 
of the captuiiij of Dr. Tenry, with others. "That a|)ostate and mongrel 
Thomsonian ex-Professor, D. Im Terry," whose "course is unparalled in igno* 
miny and disgrace," publishing "barefaced falsehoods and base fabrications;*' 
"a designing apostate" (120)» because, "without the science or the talents 
necessary to elevate him to a stand among those of the first eminence"^?) 
^i (121); that is, he was guilty of the "unreasonable ambition" of being 
counted equal to his older cidl^agnes! What a siol Let him who would 
kaow whieh was thd superior : of d^ooe two men, read "Terry. on Fever '^ 
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(jnmphlet), and Monow^s lecture at Rasselyille (W. M. R., }>p. 69, 81 ), irifli 
lorry's review (T. Bee, Tol. 4, p. 337). Let the reader compare the fkoomi, 
manlj criticism of the WorthiAgton doctrines (T. Eec., v. 4, p. 287), with Ulc 
Billingsgate that was heaped Qp<m this author for it (W. M. R., t. 1, ^o. 8). 

438. Dt, H. Cox, Passing to Cincinnati, we find these extra liberal Be* 
formers praising to ^he sides Dr. H. Cox, because, like Chapman and others, lie 
had dared to rail against mercury, and, like Morrow, to "enter his solemn pro- 
test" "against the very frequent and ailmost indiscriminate use of the lancet, 
so much advised by many of the authorities of the present day" (W. H. B., 
V. 1, p. 114). See also vol. 4, p. 103; also page 85, where he is called *^a 
highly talented and distinguished physician," and his renunciation of the (HA 
sonool practice [only mercury], "able, manly and dignified." 

439. Dr. W. Beach, On pace 30th, v. 5, W. M. R., we find Dr. Beteh 
"a gentleman who is, beyond lUl question, one of the most distinguished 
and able medical men of the present or any other age; of exalted reputatioii 
as a writer and teacher, and successful practitioner; a brilliant ornament of 
his profession; an honor to mankind, as well as one of the greatest bene- 
fiictors of our race." Vol. 6, p. 266, he was highly toasted in Buchanan's 
presence. 1853, p. 310. 

440. With the faculty, oonsistinff (tf B. L, Hill, Jas. H. Oliver foldsohocd], 
L. iL Jones, H. Cox, A. H. Baldndffe, W. Beach, and T. Y. Morrow, "Oie 
course of instruction in each of the departments will be full and complete, 
embracing everv thing of anv value known and tauffht in the old regular 
colleges, as well as in theBeformed and Botanical schools of medicine," W. 
M. B., vol. 6, p. 110. Compare this with what Professor Beach says. Fam. 
Phi., p. 195: " Kon-professional readers may imagine that information in 
regard to depletion and sweating is annually taught in our medical schools. 
Such is not the fact" 

441. Now compare this with what is afterward said of Cox, Beach, JTones 
and Baldridge, in general, E. M. I., 1853 (and of Jones and Baldridge in 
particular, page 315): "Unworthy of notice," "regardless of truth and 
Aonor," "monomaniac of mendacity," "convicted slanderers and traitovt," 
ke, "Mortifying" this self -^^onceited, Jesuitical deceiver, by "making pubUo 
paxade of his want of good sense, decencv, and moral principle, and pro- 
claiming to the world a fact that he (B. ) would ffladly conceal, as in his 
address to the medical public, that the Institute has heretofore contained an 
individual void of the sentiment of honor and a proper self-respect." Better 
attend to the one still in it>-<K^harity begins at home. 

442. In an address to the public in 1853, p. 139, Prof. Buchanan, who 
was a member of the committee of negotiation j[362), and ostensibly approved 
of the " - •- - 



were 



) testimony for Professor Jones, says, of half of that same faculty, ^ev 
"men who had little talents, k«s reputation, and nothing to lose," E 
M. J., 1853, p. 142. Of Dr. Jones (362) he says, in substance, he was 
persuaded to write communications for the press, and to lend his name as 
author to a book, in his contributiona to whicn his "iffnorance and illiteraoj 
were corrected," dt^c, p. 142. His "ideas of medicu reform were adapted 
only to furnishing recipes to half-educated phyticiluis" (p. 140), and hit 
mwd cbaraeter was tb^ of "stupid mendacity, a seMsh and aninud naturt, 
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impelled by ungovernable pasrionfi/' ^'dkoiganizing inaobinatious/' wHh 
wbom "ills (B/s) association was a saerifice o£ personal respectability/' B. 
M. J., 1853, p. 142. 

What confidence can be placed in the word of a man who will deceire and 
lie» and contradict himself after this sort? 

With what grace and meekness Messrs. Jones and Baldridge receive their 
oastigation, how jnst it was in itself, and how woHhy the source from which 
it emanated, may be hilly learned from a brace of pamphlets in defence, 
which they will famish gratis to any anxious applicant. 

443. Thus the remark of Dr. M., vol. 4, p. 106, that, ''No sooner does 
any man renounce the old school practice of medicine '\ (or the objectionable 
parts of it which the Eclectics retain), "than his reputation as a man and a 
physician is assailed with a violence and a malimiity truly astonishing,'' is 
abundantly illustrated in the course of himself ana his ccdleagues toward Dr. 
Terry, Dr. Curtis, Dr. Cox, Dr. Baldridge, Dr. L. E. Jones, and others, 
merely for differing from them in medical doctrine, or for objecting to the 
** policy" of their "course," private or public, or for all these united. This 
is enough to sink them to the lowest depths of " intellectual and moral degra- 
dation," W. M. R., vol 1, No. 8. 

444. As the Trustees not only made no defense against the degrading in- 
sinuations of B. (442), but foruwith lauded their detractor to the skies, as 
the greatest of medical discoverers (see Annual Announcement), we presume 
the^ very meekly treasured up the insult to their jud^ent in selecting, and 
their moral responsibility and honesty in recommendmg, such men as Jones 
and Baldridge, as worthy to be teachers of the future guardians of the public 
health. Were those trustees merely puttinj^ their names to what that unprin- 
cipled platform motive had prepared for them? (as Dr. B. L. Hill said they 
would consent to whatever the union committee should ame upon), instead 
of. trying to secure the public against impostors, and provide them with com- 
petent teachers of medicine. 

446. The poliqf of the £. M. Institute's Eclecticism, is not confined to the 
pndse of undeserving men, and the abuse of either the undeserving or the 
eminently good. It extends to every species of deception and meanness; 
such as we sending of advertisements through the countoy, stating that they 
have been the means of doinff what was done as much by others; as the 
breaking down of the monopolizing medical laws in the State; the efforts to 
gain admission to the Commercial Hospital; the curtailing of the use of jK>i- 
sonous drugs by Allopathists, and of the introduction of all the ''new reme- 
dies;" including 'MobeKa," and fifty others introduced first by Dr. S. Thom- 
son. In making out fiEdse statements that they have more than half the 
students in all the medical schools in Cincinnati, by the omission of two 
schools and over sixty students. In reporting themselves, and sending run- 
ners to the steamboats and hotels, in wtober and November, to report, that 
other schools are ''dead," or "have but one Professor," and to persuade the 
youn^p men who may be coming in, to go to their schools. In pretending 
that tiieir graduates know every thinff, when they themselves have no prin- 
ciples to teach; are accomjdished physicians, when they have not a single 
settled medical principle, nor an estfublished nde or means of practice. Of 
an which, and a hunmd times at much moi«> we have the record and the 



testimotiy of living wiineaaes to pft>ve! Fiiudlys with B/s ^'liberal poU(^'' 
of **tolerating all ideas." and clasping to the bosom all "honest and enlight- 
ened reformers ** (Announcement), contrast his late "protest*' against the 
doings and persons of his friends in New York (E. U. J., 1855, p. 341 )i 
and wo shall see the truth of our assertion, that nothing is "American EoleO" 
tism" that does not ms^iij the E. M. I. f^ove all other colleges, and J. R. B. 
above all other men. His contradictory opinions respecting his principlesy 
and the character of medicines and poisons, and tho literary ana scientific 
qualifications of his quondam colleagues, sliow that his judgment in matters 
of science, can not be safely trusted; and his acknowledgment that he strore 
to put forth one of his colleagues as an author, of whose "illiterftcy " and 
lack of scientific attainments he was ashamed; his misrepresentations of the 
number of pupils in his own school, as well as in others; and his false asser- 
tion, in his address to the public, that "we once ofl^Bred him the use of our 
charter" and the privilege of making up a faculty to suit himself, which, 
failing to do, he abandoned it; when ue truth is, as wiU be partly seen by 
reference to the publication of his name among us, that he was only per- 
mitted to be one of a faculty whom there was no danger that he would be 
able to lead astray; and when we discovered, by a letter of his from Boston, 
that he was deliberately deceiving the people, im rejected him, instead of his 
abdicating his chair, prove that his pretended statements of facts are not 
worthy of credit. 

Take him all in all, his miserable mangling of the King's Engliah, his 
heterogeneous medical doctrines, his false statements respecting facts which 
he knows, and his scandalous abuse of ever^ one who presunies to question 
his infallibility, or unite with him in sustaining his ' 'Eclectic policy/' his 
arroeant and impudent pretensions to superiority; or of non-committalism aa4 
hunu>ug^ery, point him out most clearly to the public as "eminently ({uali^ 
fied" to instruct the future guardians of the public health! 

The grounds for the everlasting boast of the great number of Eclectics in 
the United States will be understood, when it is considered that, in the first 
place, a few ambitious men, observing that, on one hand, were a "large and 
respected profession" of men who sustained the Allopathic system, and, on 
the other,, a great number of Thomsonians who believed in a system and a 
proclico diametrically opposed to it; that other systems, as the Homeopathic, 
the Uroscopian, <fec., had many adherents; and that many r^ecting people 
were displeased on the one hand with Allopathy, and not suf^ciently enlight- 
eiied and independent to adopt, on the other hand, a thorough, reform, deter- 
mined on that master stroke of "Eclectic policy," of rushing in between 
error and tioith. Allopathy and a genuine re&rm, and becoming all things U* 
all men (418), giving poisons to those who demanded th^m, and medicines 
to those who refused poisons (408, 409), pretending to "select the good from 
Avery system" (418, 421), thus ensnaring alike those who were dis^sted 
with AUopathy and those who were not fiuly prepared for reform, and pro- 
nouncing all "Eclectics" who denounced "the indiscriminating use of mer- 
cury and the lancet," or who, to avoid the abuse always heaped upon the 
advocates of a good cause, were disposed to be silent on the virtues of cay- 
enne, lobelia and the vapor batli. Of such ignorant and unstable malcon- 
tenta, a pretty large army has been raised, and are commanded by a leader 
(418) worthy of their composite and ever-rchanging character. 

In speakinff of Beach, Morrow, and I. G. Jones, we gave a sketch of the 
character of the men, aa distinct from their medioal aystems. If any thing 
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of this kind respecting Buchanan is wanted, more than is clearly inferred 
from his "principles and his policy," may be found in his publishing to the 
world, as ** science,"a ''system of anthropology," based chiefly on his expe- 
riments on a young man who, he knows, was continually feigning nearly all 
the "demonstrations" he exhibited! See Rec, vol. XIX, p. 129, and the 
pamphlets of Jones and Baldridge, once his worthy colleagues in teaching, 
and coadjutors in " j^ectio ||Wpy*'^ ^Sd4, )C|ai^ j^ review of his " Anthro- 
pology," in America^Med.'ana ourg. Journal^f.this year, particularly July, . 
August and Septembef. ■ 

446. Apology, To those who may feel disposed to call us to account foj ;. 
the manner in which we have presented the Eclectic system, we can onlj; ;^ • 
say it is the manner in which we find it, and we are not to be blamed. To * 
him who would ask why, if we find ^0 scientiilc principles laid down 
by its authors, we present such a quantity of trash in their stead, wd answer, 
this is the material of Which Eclectics boast that their system is composed. 
To hini who would ask us why we do not exhibit some order in our presen- 
tation of it, we answer, for tlie same reason that we should not expect order 
from him in & description of the inmates and the operations of bedlam. It 
would " misrepresent" the wbdte idea of their bedlam itself, and make it appear 
to be what it is not; and thus we should f'eally have desertiBd, what tire have 
often most innocenUy received, a " severe castigation" {in Billingsgate) for 
" slandering and abusing the Eclectics and their system. B. S. fiill to J. 
A. Bowland. 

When Eclectics boasted of their superior liberality in "tolerating" all 
other classes of medical men; in condemning no man for his honest opin- 
ionSy but in giving aid mid poni^ort to every man to investigate every subiect^ 
and to question the infaUibdity of (every iogma; of their generous and digni- 
fied fraternity of all honest and inquiring men of every sect; we have felt as 
though we would like to be " one of them.** But, when we have observed 




j;ood onfy while in their skillful hands,, and forthwith became '* mtellectually 
and morally" *'degradec(/^ as soon aa they questioned Eclectic wisdom, con- 
sistency, morality, supremacy, infallibility or exclusive right to all science 
and medioal improvement, no langmge was too vulgar to designate them, and 
the best position to be asngned them was, ^'the lowest depths of inteilectual 
and moral degradation." (W. M. Bef., vol. 1, p. 115), we have preferred 
to maintain our "independent position," and carry on refiorm as best w^ 
ooald. 
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447. On this subject I was about to copy {he doctrines fiom its founder, 

Samuel Hahnemann, when I thought it best to consult my worthy friend, 
Dr. Pulte, who informed me that many errors in Hahnemann bad been 
detected, and that the true doctrines are more clearly developed by Dr. R 
£. Dudgeon, in his " Late Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Homeop- 
athy/' deliyered at the Habnemann School of HomeopaUiy, and publifihed 
in Manchester, England, 1864. Referring \m this work, 1 find, page 219 
and onward, the advice of Dr. Pulte worthy of particular regard. 

448. Dr. Dudgeon says: ''It cannot escape any student of Hahnemann's 
works, that an idea once entertained or an opinion once broached by him, is 
rarely entirely abandoned or formally rejected in his works, even though it is 
virtually suspended by another idea; and the consequence is, that, in his 
writings, and more especially in the Organon, and particularly the later 
editions of it, we find statements, side by side, almost oiametrioaily opposed 
to each other. He seems unwilling to efface what Ke had previousfy wntten, 
but retains the older notion, thouffh the more recent one virtnaUy extin- 
guishes it." * ♦ ♦ *<Tnough * ♦ he does ocoadoniJly 
solemnly recant an opinion he previously held," <&;c. "Knowing this pecu- 
liarity of his mental organization, we have less difficulty in understanding 
his virtual abandonment of the doctrine of secondary actions, while it retains 
a place in the systematic exposition of his doctrines" (p. 220). 

449. Something similar to the foregoing statements was our opinion, and 
therefore we had copied many of the contradictians, intending to present 
tiiem for comment; and we must still do it, especially, because, K>o]dng xasat 
deeply and carefully into the matter, though Hahneinann was often wroDff, 
Vfe find that Dudgeon has often condemned what Hahnemann correctly 
stated. 

450. For example, page 212, he quotes Hahnemann's doctrines on the 
action of medicines, thus: '< Most medicines have more than one action, the 
first a direct action, which gradually changes into the second, which I call 
the indirect secondary action." Example, opium. 

451. ''A few medicines are exceptions to this rule, continuing their 
primary action uninterruptedly of the same kind, though always diminishing 
m degree, until no trace of it can be detected, the normal condition of the 
organism being restored." Example, mercury, arsenio> lead. 

Page 216, he quotes: <'In experiments with moderate doses of medicines 
on healthy bodies, we observe only their primary aotion." 
(130) 
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Pftge 213, he says: " The discrimination of prinuuy and seoondary action 
was a point of some importance according to Hahnemann, as the choice of 
specific. Homeopathic medicine, was dependent upon it." 

452. Now, with all due deference to the critical acumen of Dr. Dudgeon, 
in rejecting these doctrines of Hahnemann, they are, when properly inter- 
preted, positively true. Th&y are ahsol^fytft^ and it is because their nature 
and character are not .muimtood, that eitihtlr Hahnemann, Dudgecm, or any 
body else, has ever been or i^ver will be oBKged to abandon them. It is 
simply because Hahnemann did not understand them, that he did not bring 
the principles of medication to absolute perfection. We agree with niau 
medical men, that our knowledge of the practical art is accumulativej^i^m a 
progressive; but the prifndpleSy if we oyer find them at all, must be p^lf^ 
and unchangeable, and so must be the best appliances of the art 

453. We agree, therefore, with Hahnemann, that these several primary 
and secondary actions (not always of medicines, but that often foUow the 
use) of medicines, are real^ and we add, that the true understanding of them 
will completely revolu^niae, not only Allopathy in all its phases but 
Homeopathy itself. Well viight Hahnemann say it was important, and there- 
fore we shall attempt to show its importance — to explain the hidden mystery. 

454. The whole error and mystery has its foundation in the **fnoth$r 
error" of Allopathy, that irritation, inflammation and fever are disease, 
which Homeopathy still hugs to her bosom. It deprives all who adopt iU 
of the power to learn any thing certain about either the primary or the 
secondary action of remedies, or the reaction of the system upon them. It 
compels Allopathy to eaelaim, '* Whether as causes of disease or as remedies^ 
their action is fraught with the highest degree of uncertainty" (20). ** It 
caused Hippocrates to exclaim, '' M'allax experientia;** and Abercrombie and 
Jackson to repeat the exclamation. It caused Hahnenoann to lightly esteem, 
if he did not abandon, the everlasting truths above put forth, and Dudgeon 
to reject them, saying, p. 560, " There are still vast difficulties attending the 
selection of the rem^v," " the appropriate dose," and '<die best period for 
repetition" — the a// of therapeutics! 

455. Let them all abandon that same mother error; adopt the true doc- 
trine that irritation, fever, and inflammation are but vital manifestations of 
the efforts of nature to expel the causes or remove the conditions of disease; 
let them learn that disease is not a "derangement of the equilibrium of vital 
action," but the state of the omins that prevents its equilibriimi; and, with 
this glorious lamp in their han£, the truths above quoted from Hahnemann, 
will sparkle in their eyes like the diamonds and crystals which glisten in the 
caves of the earth, on the approach of the explorer with his torch light. Let 
us see: 

456. " Most medicines have more than one action," d?c. Most medicines 
are compound, possessing different elements; as gums and resins, tiie acrid 
principle and ^e astringent, as bayberry; the aromatic and the astringents 
as witch-hazel; the bitter and the Isaative, as bitter root; the bitter and the 
astringent, as birch bark, <&c. 

Now, if each of these principles or active powers, acts on the system (and 
it does), and if both can not be manifested at the same time (and, Irhere 
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dii&y are oppoeito, they can not), then it follows that one action nrait be vak- 
lively primary and the other secondary. Thna the resin of gutns stimulatea 
first, then the gum lubricatee; in bayberry the aorid, and in witch-baiiel 
the aromatic effects are first developed, then the astringent; in bitter root, 
the bitter effect is manifested primarily, and the laxative aecondArily;.in 
birch bark, the bitter first, then the astringent 

457. Hahnemann saw these facU, and though, aftei^rards, he saw atKtir 
facts that ieemed to contradict ^them; as that some medicines did not pro- 
duce any secondary symptoms, he did not deny the first, because they were 
fi/tte. )Sot being able to explain both in harmony, on his established ( ?) 
it(0na, **smUia similibus curaniur," he abandoned the sound principles (Org.* 
§«li» note), and based his system on the doctrine that we are to regard the 
totality of the symptoms as ful -we know of the disease, as even ''the disease 
itself" (Organon, § 6), and to treat them with remedies which have been 
observed to be folToi^d by these symptoms, on their administration to the 
healthy body, thus Confounding all sorts of remedies that either invite or 
provoke vital action to its derangements; oi* that produce different effects 
accordhig to theit qualities; or that produce now one effect and then tnothen 
according to the relations of the different qnalities' they possess; and, m ikii 
respect, Bee^tifLg, over Allopathy, little advantage beyond a negative one, 
that of doing less mischief. 

/ 

458. But there is another kind of '* secondary dffect,'' which the dis- 

criniinating eye of Hahnenoann discovered was not the same as that which 
fl^owed the use of ''some remedies." This effect, being directly opposed 
to the character ^nd tendency of the remedies, he called "indirect action," 
atid he found it to take place after the use of nauseantH^ as anthnony, ipecac, 
4?c., and before the direct action of sedatives, as opium. This he cleaity 
perceived was produced by the vital force; hence he called it a '*reactivr* 
effect. Here, too, he was right, and hence he "retained" this, to Dr. 
Diidgeon, seetntT^ contradiction, not, as Dr. Dudgeon unjustly charges him, 
becante he was unwilling to irecant what he knew to be an error, (p. 220, for 
he often IranklV did that^, but because he knew them both to be facts (as thev 
truly are), which, on what he supposed to be an Infallihle principle, he could 
not explain. Is Dudgeon more wise or candid in rejecting these facts, 
because he cannot explain them? Let him learn the error of similia, and 
then these facts will appear to him aa philosophical as they are real. 

459. tn the use of some relaxants, as antimony. Dr. Hahnemann observed 
that the medicinal or nauseating action was primary, and the vital, reactive, 
was secondary. But» in,the use of opium, he found that the reaction was 
primary, and the narcotic was secondary. He could not reconcile these /oc^. 
But as he knew them to be facts, and as his rule was to prefer facts to 
theories or explanations, he saved them all. Dr. Dudgeon can not explain 
ihem, so he charges Hahnemann with a kind b( disengenuous "virtual" aban- 
dbament of the doctrine of secondary actions, whSe, to avoid confessing a 
fonnet ertor, or the charge of ptesent ihconsistency, he 8uffei*ed the reacHok 
to ''stm retain a place in the systematic exposition of his doctrines." p. f20. 

460. We leave it to the candid to say which is the most poble, diftin- 
tdrested and self •-sacrificing, fo stick to irhat we know to be true; though it 
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9•esl^ to be contradictory, or to . abandon a known trutib or £act, because 
can not explain itti We. do not isay- that. Hahnemann was altoffethar faultiest 
in this particular — who is? But we do admire his strict adherence to hit 
general principle, to let facts be admitted, be the explanation what it may. 

461. We shall prove that, had Hahnemann bestowed the same criticism on 
his '' dogma," simUia, &c., that he did on his facts, he himself would hav^ 
given the explanation that would have reconciled all seenning oontmdictions. 

He woidd have seen that the '/action which continues Xhe same to ^e end 
in health," ('.'produces no secondary,") is the action of that class of reme^ 
dies which harmonise with the demands of the vital force, as Just enou^j^ 
of a pure relaxant to xelieve spasm, or a pure astringent to restore tone, or a 
pure stimulant to revive from syncope; or his trouble or "difficulty" that 
these sometimes produce only primaiy and sometimes secondary actions^ 
would have been solved by observing that, in the first instance, they weM 
used in the very cases m which the conditions of the svstem called for their 
use, and in qui^tities just equal to the demand; and in the second, mis^ 
applied, either in ^e c^e of the patient, or the quantity administered^ o^ 
mode of application. 

r 

462. Examples. 1st, coniiriction of the throat. Drink a little warm watto 
or weak boneset tea, and the medicinal oiotMm harmonizing with the demands 
of the system, it '^gradnaUy diminishes till it ends in the healthy state;" no 
reaction ("secondary effect") foUows, 

463. Give to a case in which this constriction does not exist, large 
draughts of the same fliuds, and the same medicinal, primary, relaxing action 
commences; but, "after a time,'' reaction or vomiting takes place. Hahna^ 
mann saw these facts, and, at first, he called them primary and secondly; 
but it was soon clearly evident to him that the reaction could not be pro* 
duced by the same cause that produced the relaxation; hence he gave it this 
better name, '*re<u^um," and ascribed it justiy to the vital force as ita cause. 

464. Give to an irritated stomach, a minute dose of boneset, lobelia or 
warm water, and the primary (medicinal) effect will be simply quieting; no 
reaction will follow, the relaxing effiect will gradually diminish tiU it en% in 
health. Give a very large dose of either of these, vsnd the primary or medi* 
cinal effect will still be relaxation; but, when this effect is overcome by the 
vital force, reaction will take place. " 

Give to the same case, a dose of the salts of copper or zinc, or of any 
powerful astringent or stimulant, and the primary medicinal effect will be 
vomiting, after which relaxation will take place, either from the fatigue of 
the act, or from the debilitating influence of the medicine, or both. 

465. Hahiemann saw these things as facts, and he did not reject them 
because he could not explain them. But he failed in not perceiving here a 
rule for distinguishing medicines from poisons, and he erred in using indis- 
criminately all the agents whose administration was folbwed by such effects, 
instead of ascertaining what remedies directly fulfilled the demands of the 
case, their action "terminating in health;'' and in using these, to the exclusion 
of those that produced a "primary," "direct effect" that was uonecessary 
or ifiiiurums, before the ^'secondary" or " reaetive''**-«urat}ve efifect- coala 
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^pecur. And tlie same is true of Dudgeon^ and of AUopathists, and «Teiy 
^other class and indiTiduid of a class, who adheres to the old error of errors*— 
the ''fever disease" doclaine. 

466. It amounts to this, then, that, whenever a poisonous drug is given, 
or a good one misapplied, in quality, quantity or manner, a reaction must 
take place before the disease is cured. 

But sometimes both the primary and the secondary actions of the system, 
or those of several medicinal qualities are wanted. Say the stomach is foul 
And inactive; the fluids being absorbed into the system, the more solid 
Dortions of the ingests and of the secretions are envelc^d in its corrugated 
S>ld8 and gastric secements, so that the ordinary action will not easily expel 
them. That state demands first, relaxation to loosen the tissues of the 
mucous membrane; secondly, stimulation to set the stomach in motion; 
thirdly, contraction to diminish its caliber, so as to expel its morbific con- 
tents. Wann water or aromatic teas will do the first, ginger or cayenne 
the second, and tannin or any pure astringent the third. Here are not only 
primary and secondary, but a tertiary action, or a combination of the ion* 
mary and secondary — ^the primary being the relaxing, the secondary, (3d in 
order here), the astringent or opposite of the primary, and the third the 
stimulant pr a combination of the other two. And these are all the purely 
medieinal actions that the practitioner of medicine can dirtcily induce upon 
the system. The when, the how and the with what, to produce these, con- 
stitute the chief skill of the healing art. The rest is prophylactic, chemical 
and mechanical. 

467. But I digcess. " In experiments with moderate doses of medicines 
on healthy bodies, we observe only their primary action.'' 

I have said this is true when properly understood. First, it is true of all 
Irced medicmes, used in very minute quantities; for the system, not needing 
tbeir action, is not disturbed by it. They are like a little cool or a little warm 
afar or water, a little aroma in the nose, or a very little dust in the lungs, not 
sufficient to produce any considerable derangement or hindrance to the 
eqidlibrium of vital action* 

468. But, secondly, it is true of even injurious agents Or good ones misap- 
plied, when used in extremely minute quantities; Sius we oreathe both bad 
and good aiiv drink both pure and impure water, and eat both pure raid 
impure food, and are not, when in health, sensibly affected by them. 



469. We must take them in* large doses to know their influence upon us, 
and ccmsequently, whether they directly aid or oppose physiological action, 
in other words, whether they are memcines or poisons 1 And hence the, 
not homeopathic, but physio-medical rule of "proving them on the healthy 
body" (which Thomson tau^t before HaJinemann did), is the%nly sure test 
of ^e character, of remedies* 



470. But how can they determine this question who count physiological 
action disease ? If they count irritation, fever and inflammation disease, they 
must pronounce all the agents that excite them, whether directly or indi^ 
rsctly, pathogenetic; and im those whose administration is followed by their 
rem^md, ewraiufep whether thi^ remove their exciting cause» or destroy the 
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power of the system to aumifest them. Hence, well might "the discrhni- 
nation of primary and aeoondary action be a point of some importance, 
according to Hahnemann, as the choice of all true medicine is^* really, ''de- 
pendent on it" 

471. If, then, Hahnemann, though he could not see kow nor why, was 
really right in aU these positions, what should Dudgeon have done? Instead 
of condemning what was right, he should have attacked and exposed what 
was wrong. He should have opened his batteries on Hahnemann's falso 
doctrine of disease. " The totality of ihe symptoms constitute the disease,'' 
(Organon, § 6). He should have shown that the symptoms are not the dis- 
ease, and that therefore they are not that which is to be cured. He 
should have shown that an agent which causes the disease, whetlier a bad 
one in its nature, or a good one misapplied, is not the proper agent to cure 
it. That, when a disease is cured, after the administration of both poisons 
and medicines, the simUia non simUibus curantur; because the similar symp- 
toms are not cured by similar agents, for similar agents are not used. Or, if 
he object to this, and say that similar symptoms are cur^d by agents that pro- 
duce them, whether those agents are simile or dissimilar (Org., § 26), I 
answer, that dissimilar agents have no power to produce similar effects, for 
it is only by their dissimilar e&cts that we know them to be dissimilar. 
Therefore, where the same effects are produced on the body by the applica- 
tion of dissimilar agents, we must look for the cause of those effects to some 
other power which produces them all, whether in harmony with those agents 
or in opposition to them, one, two, or all together. And thus, he would 
have found the fundamental error of HomeopaUiy involved in its fundamental 
dogma, similia similibtis curantur, almost the only one on which all its advo- 
cates agree, as a settled principle; and the one in which she is still the infant 
daughter of her veneraUe mother ^ AUcpathy, a chip of the old block, inherit- 
ing the same nature, and only a little modified in her manners! 

1 know these are bold assertions, but I proceed to demonstrate their truth. 

472. Constantine Hering says, (Organon, p. 3): 

"1. All Homeopathic physicians are xmited under the banner of the great 
law of cure, similia simiUbus curantur; however they may differ in regard to 
the theoretical explanation of that law, or the extent to which it may be 
applied. / 

*'2. All Homeopathic physicians acknowledge that provings upon the 
healthy, are indispensable in ascertaining the unknown curative power of 
drugs. 

"3. Finally, all Homeopathists concur in- giving but one medicine at a 
time. Never mixing different drugs together, under the absurd expectation 
that each will act according to their dictum. This is the glorious tricolor 
of our school, which will make the circuit of the world, and in these we are 
as the heart of one man." He adds, p. 4: 

** There will always be a large number of physicians who either do not 
understand or will not learn, how to select for each particular case the one 
only proper medicine; and such will always find it more comfortable to em- 
ploy massive doses. There will always be, perhaps, as large a number, who 
will, by-and-by, know how to hit the nail upon the head, and they will learn 
to prefer the higher potencies," (473). 
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473. After a long course of critical lectures oti Homeopathy:^ ProfeMor 
Dudgeon comes to Uie following conclusion^ p. 658: 

"1 believe I have touched on (imperfectly in .many instances it may be), 
«very point of practical and theoretical importance relating to the Homee^ 
pathic system of medicine, and I shall now bring this course of lectures to a 
close, by recapitulating, in a very brief summary, the chief points that l^ve 
engaged our attention during the past weeks. The three cardinal points of 
the Homeopathic system, that are acknowledged by all the disciples of Hah- 
nemann, however they may differ in other matters, are: 

'< Ist. The proving' of medicines on the healthy, in order to ascertain their 
pure pathogenetic effects. 

'' 2nd. The administration of th^ medicines so proved, according to the 
ther^)eutic maxim, expressed in the phrase, sindlia eimilibus curarUur, 

" 3rd. The administration of the proved medicines according to this prin- 
ciple, singly and alone. 

"All who hold these articles of faith, and practice accordingly, are Home- 
opathists, and acknowledge, as their master, the great medical reformer of 
the nineteenth century, Samuel Hahnemaim. 

" I have shown, in the course of my lectures, that the most rational views 
on the subject of Pathology, lead to the recognition of the Homeopathic tl^- 
rapeutic principle, as the only plausible guide in the administration of <^ 
curative agents termed medicines; that uie recognition of this prinoiple at 
our therapeutic guide, involves the necessity of proving medicines according 
to the method laid down by Hahnemann, and that the practice of giving bw 
one medicine at a time is a necessary corollary from the other two maxims/' 
(p. 569). 

'* I am very far from agreeing ♦ * that the doctrines of Hahnemann 
are an unimprovable system. ♦ * Medicine is and ever must he a prO' 
gressive science, * * There are still vast difficulties in selecting the 
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best treatment," (p. 660. See IWo. 472). 



474, It has been a matter of surprise to me that all the reviewers of Home* 
opathy, its friends as well as its opposers, have passed over its fundamenM 
errors, and spent their force on its matters of minor importance. They have 
skirmished about its outposts, and now and then taken a redoubt or jostled a 
weak sentinel from his post; but not one of them, even the great Forbes 
himself, has ever shot a ball of any consequence into the main garrison. 
This is explainable, only on the fact which I have exhibited, that the great 
and fundamental errors of all are the same. The inability of Forbes, the 
most learned and candid opponent, to see the error of Homeopathy, was ki$ 
inability to see that of Allopaihy; the error, I repeat, no matter how often ^ 
of considering and treating irritation, fever ana itiflammaHon as disease; 
which error, as I shall show, is involved in the '* dogma," *' simUia simHi^ut 
curanturJ' 

475. First, then, I most cordially agree that the true way to ascertain the 
pathogenetic or the curative nature, properties or qualities of any agent, i^ 
to try it on the healthy subject, in doses sufficiently powerful to ''distuA 
the equilibrium" of the healthy state, or vital action. But this doctrine is 



not peculiar to Homeopathy, , It has beeii recognized by mauy eminent phy«- 
sicians, in all past tunes. Dr. Samuel Thomson, tk0 greatest American 
medical reformer, published it to the world eighteen years before Hahne- 
mann did. 

476. If we lay an agent on the sick, and he gets well, it may be that the 
vital force cured him, either by the aid of that agent, or in spite of its oppo- 
sition. If he dies, it may be because of the action of the agent or because 
of the disease, and we have no means of certainly ascertaining which is the 
case. 

477. Thus, thousands upon thousands regularly die by the lancet> mer- 
cury, opium and other deleterious agents, and their death is ascribed to the 
disease for which those agents were prescribed, while thousands more recorer 
after the use of the same agents, ana ^e recorery is ascribed to these same 
instruments of deathi 

478. But, if persons at a wedding, drink tea or coffee, or eat cake, or piee, 
or puddings, into which arsenic and other regular medicinea have been 
mingled, and they immediately sicken and die, ^ere is no doubt as to the 
character of the medicines or the cause of death; and, if the doctor who 
administers them is caught, he is not treated quite so honorably and affec- 
tionately as the young M. D., who administered the calomel and arsenio a few 
days before, to cure tne chills and fevers, in the case of the dear and lamented 
younff friend, who was thus effectually prevented by ''a most inscrutable 
rroYidence, for wise and gracious purposes," from bearing him company to 
that same weddingi 

479. Let us learn the character of remedies bpr their action on the healthy 
system, and there will be no longer '' a vast difficulty attending the selection 
of the remedy." '* The appropriate dose" will be that which produces all 
the action that is wanted, <'the best period for its repetition" will be when 
it has spent its force, and the "cases which are not amenable to the best 
treatment," will be only those of fatal lesion of function or tissue. They 
will be few and far between. A few persons will be slain by accident or 
design, but the vast majority of mankind will be preserved to <jbe end of the 
race, and restored to the care of old Time, who long ago gave up his regular 
business and hung up his scythe to the rust, having been supplanted by the 
lancets and the poisons of medical quackery 1 

480. But I shall be asked, why, then, are not Homeopathists right? as they 
prove their medicines on the healthy? 

I answer, first because, their fundamenlftl doctrines (fever disease, and 
similia) teach them to call both medicines and poisons both pathogenetic 
and curative, and to use them all as remedies. 

48 1 . Secondly. The doctrine that but ope remedy is to be used at the 
same time, is a great error in fact, and one which the Homeopathist seldom 
does or can regard in practice, for, 

482. Most remedies, especially vegetable, are compound, involving many 
distinct and often opposite principles. These, taken into the systemt 
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produce the primary and secondary, and sometimes terdary eflfects, noted 
by Hahnemann, (460 to 464). 

483. For example, in a case of bleeding at the stomach, I desire to diffiin 
the blood to the surface, i&c, and astringe the bleeding vessels. If I gire 
a pure aromatic, as spearmint or lobelia, I do the former but not the latter. 
If I giye a solution of pure tannin, I do the latter but not the former. If I 
give the aromatic astringent, witch-hazel (two properties in one article), I 
do both. So I could giro the tannin in spearmint or lobelia tea, and do 
both; as I have many a time done, and effected my object in a few minutes. 

In these cases, the relaxing effect is primary and the astringent secondary; 
all relaxants acting more promptly than astringents, as the former excite' the 
nerves instantly, while tiie latter bind up more gradually the vascular tissues 
with the nerves. I use the same compound treatment in all the excessive 
mucous secretions; as diarrhea, diabetes, menorrfaea, &c., that is, I use 
general, diffusible stimulants, combined with locid astringents. Will any 
one say that it would be better to use the diffusible and wait till its relaxing 
influence is fully spent before he attempts to close the open vessels of the 
diseased part? If so, it is no wonder that he should not yet have found 
''the best period for the repetition of the medicine,'' or *'the proper time te 
change it tor another," (p. 650). 

484. Do HomeopaHiiBts suppose that, when they give their ''acro-nir* 
cotic," or "acro-astringent," or ''acro-nauseant," or "bitter astringent,^' 
or " bitter nanseant," vegetable remedies, they '' give but one medicine at i 
time?'^ When they give tart, ant., 6r tinct. fer., plumb., sulph. ac., or 
zinc; caps., tinct. camp., canth., sars., samb., scill., in short, almost the whole 
catalogue of their preparations, do they suppose they are giving but one 
remedy at a timet Do they not know that ttie most of their organic agents 
are easily separable into proximate principles, and the inorganic into their 
elements by the vital chemistry, and then the principles act diffisrently, ac- 
cording to their natures? Are not, in the above cases of hemorrhage, exces- 
sive secretions, Aic, more effects than one needed, and will not compound 
agents, that act in harmony with the vital indications, produce those eflfoots? 

486. I reason with vou, mj Homeopathic friend, oandidly. I have no 
prejudice, that is, blind objection, against yours ot any other system. I am 
qpen to conviction. Oive me either facts or sound reasoning, to prove ytMir 
system better than mine, and I will adopt it at once. But I can not complain 
that ''medicine must be a progressive science" (p. 660) to those who nave 
not yet discovered its true principles. I join with the advice of Professor 
Dudgeon, that you '' rest not contented with what has been done, but adL 
yourselves what is still to do," and watch me carefully while I pull down the 
old castle of error yet remaining, whose inscription is HtMlia similQma 
curaTiiur. 

486. It is seen before, Uiat there lire differences of opinion as to the theo- 
retical explanation of this law, or the extent to which it may be applied. I 
ask, if they do not know the explanation of that law, nor the extent to whiclk 
it may be applied, how much good can it do them? may thev not be liable 
to misapply it, either in manner or extent, and thus do miscnief instead of 
j^? 
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487. But it is explained by Hahnemann thus: Sec 26, ''a dynamic diB- 
in the liyine economy of man, is extinguished in a pennanent manner, 



by another that is more powerjf^l, when the latter (without being of the same 
a>ecies) bears a strong resemblance to it, in its mode of manifesting itself/' 
Again, Sec. 27: ^Disease can not be destroyed^ cured in a certain, 
fadical, prompt and permanent manner, but by the aid of a medicine that is 
capable of exciting &e entbe group of symptoms, which bear the closest 
resemblance to those of the disease, but which possess a still greater degree 
of energy." 

This would show that nature is trying to do all that should be done, and 
&at the doctor should aid all her e£forts, by therapeutic means. 

488. As Hering and Dudgeon do not teU us what is either disease or 
health, we must inquire of Huinemann on these subjects; for how shall we 
restore from disease to heahh without knowing what either is? Till these 
two points of information axe gained, ''medicine must" indeed <'be an em- 
pyricalart," (561). 

Hahnemann says: 

Beaiik is that condition of the body in which the vital f<»ce has full com-* 
mand of it, (§ 9, 19), and (g 6) ''the totality of the symptoms;" 8 11, vihe 
irregular actions;" § 19, " nothing nart>re or less than changes in ine human 
eeonomy," ''is ^e disMte** 

Disease* What? "For the physician, the totality of the symptoms 
alone constitute the disease." "They represent to its full extent the dis* 
esse; that is, they constitute tibe true and only form of it which the mind U 
capable of conceiring," (Organon, § 6)i 

" The symptoms announce themselves to us as the objects of cure I What 
is there in disease besides these which physicians have to cure? (Org., § 6). 

"The totality of the symptoms is this miage of the immediate essence of 
the malady," (brg., § 7). 

" A sir^e symptom is no more the disease itself, than a single leg is the 
whole body," f g 7, note, p^ 98). 

" The irrefifular actions of the vital principle we call disease," (Org., §11)* 

" The sufiSringof the vital power, is the entire morbid affMstion," (§ 11, 
■ote). 

" Disease is an aberration oif a discord in the state of faeattb,'' (g 31, note). 

" Diseases are solely spiritual and dynamic changes in the animal econ- 
omy," (Org., note to g 31 ). " The balance of vital action constitutes health; 
the loss of wis balance is diselwe," (Dudgeon, p. 30). 

Here is a great error. Disease is a state, or condition, not an action. And 
this error generates another on thte 

489. Cause of JHsmse. "Only the vital principle disturbed by the dy- 



diseases," Sec. 12. . 

490. From the above quotations, we see what the "Jtmt/ia" «re, that 
turaniurf are to be cured, vis., the "irregular actions," "the disturbsnces 
of the vital principle," caused by its own action as excited by the dynamic 
iafluence of a moroific agent (Sec. 1 1 ); in oihsfr words> it is irritation, fever 

'A 
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and inflamioation that ''constitute the sum total of diaeaae," 0^* 6 
which identiOes, in this re^>ect» Homeopatiliy with AlUmathy^ It is a 
disease** system, and of coarse its advocates must, witn ADopathista, 



6, l«), 

coast 
those articles ''remedies/' that, bein^ given in fever, ito., are foUowed byi 
mire, whether in hamipny with their action^ as asarum, at agttifist it^ m 
arsenic. Yet they deckre that, in both cases, the cnr^ b eflbcted by tbisi 
entirely different means, on the mysterious, unezplainable principle (Oiy.« 
§ 12, note), sinUlia nmilibus eurantur, 

491. It seems to me that every one ought to see clearly, that, even tf it 
were admitted that eimilia eurantur — ^sixnilar symptoms are cued-^t en 
not, in these cases, be done similibtcs, that is, by agents producing simikr 
effects; for, sorely, asarum and arsenic donotaetmuch alike on the syvtsm. 

492. 77ie cause of disease, ** The spiritual essence, the vital power pf»» 
duces the disease," (Or^., note to § 6.) "Disease is prodncod bj a moihil 
derans^ement of the vital force," (note to § 8). "Only the vital prinonli 
disturbed, can give to the organism its abnormal sensations, and ineliiia ilfo 
those irregular actions which we call disease,' ' (^'F'' § ^^)* •'' It is adelf 
the mQ]j)mIy affected vital principle that brings iorth diseases,^' (§ 12). 

So the vital force is both the cause and the curer of disease! if so, bow 
can it be said that any similia, that is, material agenta, either cause or ewe itf 

493. **Homeopaihic medidms are those agents that produce aymptow 
similar to those of the mabuiy," (S 54). " The curative virtues of iiisdi» 
cines depend solely upon the resemblance that their symptoms bear to ti^M 
of Ibe disease,'' (Org., § 27). 

494. Remedies always act in the same manner, and produce, so filr as 
they produce any, the same effects upon every individual, (Org., § 5ft). : 

" The morbid symptoms which medicines produce in healthy persons, are 
the only indications of their curative virtues in disease," (Org., § 21, captioii)^ 

485. From the foregoing extracts, which give us a full and a £air view of 
the doctrines of Homeopathy, we clearly perceive that, however different fna 
it in some respects, this system has the same canker. at its root, that we have 
discovered and condemned in AUop^hy, vis., the fiatal doctrine that the 
vital svmptoms of disease are all we know of its essence or nature (Orgaaoil, 
No. 6); that they are, in fact, the disease itself (ib. 11,12); hence, that irfi^ 
tation, fever and inflammation are disease; and that the treatment must be 
directed to the cure of these symptoms, by means the use of which, in healUU 
will be followed by their production. Now, although they seem to agree 
that all the vital symptoms of what they call acute diseases, are of dynainic 
origin (Org., § 12), yet they also maintain that the remedies produce tli«m 
(^'g-> § 1> 21 )> ^' ^ ^^''^ excite them (Org., S 12)^ and aoopt the mia* 
chievous Allopathic error, that all the remedies vniose administration is fofr 
lowed by the same effects, are sanative; perceiving no difference and making 
no distinction, between those that provoke and those that invite the vitfu 
manifestations. If, in one case, they give a small dose of opium, and in anofther 
one of cayenne, and the system acta against the opium to remove it, and 
in harmony with the cayenne, to increased physiological results, the symp* 
toms in both cases are the same; henc^ they explain it by theit theoretleal 
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Aconite, 


Gapsicuiil, 


Alum, 


Aaanim, 


Bismuth, 


Bryony, 


Colchicum, 


Copper, 
Hellebore, 


Iron, 



pOidtion, fMMa skniHius eumntur, thoitgh it » ^uite eyididnt that, eveb if a 
Cite is, in bcidi oases ejected, ft is not bf sMltt^ for tiiel« aan feidaroely be 
fdilnd two agents in naturd more dissimilar* than opium and cayenne, as may 
be easfly demonstrated by givii^ twenty grains of each to a healthy person. 
The fact, then, that the a^ninistration of certain remedies, either in lar^ 
or small doses, is followed by certain vital manifestations, is no proof that 
those remedies are similar, or, what is equiyalent, that they produce similar 
eflects on the liring tissue. Such a conclusion ignores in toto both the dis- 
sunilarity in the nature of the agents, and the existence in the system of the 
very dynamic power to produce the symptoms which fSk^f ascribe to that 
agent, (Org.,|9, 10, 11, 12). 

496. Let any one compare the various "remedies" which, according to 
the Homeopathic Repertories, are said to have been "proved" to produce 
given symptoms, and he will find them to be of the most heterogeneous char- 
acter imaginable. Take, for ^lample, the followiM: whicb are "proved" to 
have produced the symptota or disease caUed ** Mxanthema;** inflammation 
of the surfisK^e. 

Hyosoiamus, Fox Glove, 

SIderi Ergot, 

Sene^, Phosphorus, 

Valerian, Stramonium, 

Verbena* Zinc, <fec* 

Suppose, for the sake of this view of the argument, that, on the admin- 
istration of any of the left-hand agents in some cases, and those of the right 
in others, the Exanthema ceases. All admit that the simlia curantur, (sim- 
ilar affections are caused); but who will agree that curaniur ainiitilniSf'^ 
the cure is effected by similar agents ? JTo one; all must see that the cure 
effected by the vital force, aided by some of the agents, and provoked by 
others. 

Compare the various i^ents recommended in the Repertories, for the. cure 
of any other symptom or diselise, and we shall see a like dissimilarity in 
tn^ir nature throughout. Hence the very foundatioii stone of the Homeo* 
pathic svstem is 6o rotten that we have pioKed it to pieces with the point of 
our pen! 

497. "But," says the Homeopathist, "oui? system was not built upon 
theory but uponfkcts. The remedies do thuli act — they cure disease; and, 
therefore they are similar?* 

I answer, so also says the Allopathic advocate of facts. But all the cura- 
tive actions are produced in all cases by^ the vUal forces sometimes by provo- 
cation, and sometimes bv invitation; as men aiie induced to act sometimes by 
enemies and sometimes by friends; to the exbibition of love and goo^ works; 
In the Homeopathic practice, so little medicine is used that its pathogenetic 
abtion is seldom manifested. 

498. "But," says the Homeopathist again, "all remedies possess two 
qtialities, pathogehelic and cundve." So says the Allopathist of his, and 
they and you agree that these two qualities depend on the quantities admin- 
istered, ine condition of the patient and the circmmstances of the admin- 
istntion. »■ 
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, 499. The soientifio chemifiti , of all partiesy know thai all elemenU, majk 
or compound, pouess certain definite properties whicli the simples cAn new 
clumge, nor the compounds, till ihej th^nselves are changed; and that, d 
course, these properties, when acting as causes, must always produce thi 
same e£fects, (Org., § 32). Now the production of disease and its cim 
are opposite effect^; they cannot proceed from the same inanimate causei; 
therefore, if cures follow the administration of different dissimilar agent% 
they must be attributed to the action of some other power than those a^enli; 
and the agents must be regarded as mere excitants of that power, ei^er is 
a friendly or an unfriendly manner, (Org., 11). One system may j^rescribe 
hu^ly of these exciting agents, and anotiier sparingly. That which me- 
scnbes the least of the mischievous ones will go the least mischief, ymS» 
that which prescribes the requisite quantity of the good ones will do tbt 
most good. 

500. But both systems are wronff, because they count the same Titil 
manifestations disease, and prescribe uie same heterogeneous acents, '^reme- 
dies," to cure itl It is not a littie singular that Uomeopamista declare, 
with one breath, that their system is based on a principle totally different 
from the Allopathic, and, with the next, quote the universal similarity of tlM 
doctrines and practices of Allopathy and Homeopathy, to prove its trudi. 
(See "Dudgeon's Lectures," § 1). 

501. We see not how Homeopathists can complain of AUopathista kt 
bleeding to cure hemorrhage, purging to cure diajrhea, giving mercury to 
cure "morbid siBcretions," cayenne to cure inflamed throat, or nux vomica to 
cure tetanus. In fact, they do, themselves, the second and third. It Am 
not avail to say they prescnbe smaller doses, for the true meaning of Home- 
opathy involves the principle; it does not limit the size of the dose, which, in 
both systems, is left to the oest judgment of the practitioner, as to how much 
is required in given cases. 

502. Thus, as I have often said, it is clearly demonstrated that Homeopa- 
thy is but the infant daughter of Allopathy, and has no other reason to 
quarrel with her mother than simply uiat tlxe old lady has become rather 
hardened in iniquity, and gives with a more liberal hand the nauseatiDg 
dosea. Homeopathy is Allopathy, for a similar disease is not the same dis- 
ease, therefore it is another disease; and because it professes to cure the 
same disease with remedies of a very different character. If these remei^M 
produce specific residts, it must be because they possess specific, that is, de-r, 
finite and unchangeable qualities, (Org. 32). 

If different agents possessing different specific properties, really cure the 
same aflfeotion, it must be simply because they excite or provoke the vital 
force to in action of its orf;ans which produces the cure without reference 
to the character of the excitmg causes, and this is the fact. Stimulants <A 
astringents, or even powerful relaxants — ^the nux vomica or too much of a 
good dinner, may so excite the already irritated stomach that it will reject 
them. If, after the emesis, the irritation ceases, there is a cure; but it is not 
e&cted similibus, that is, by agents all calculated to produce the same effeets. 

One who obs^es and reasons, would think that the very fact that the 
''provings'^ have taught Homeopathists that specific symptoms can be so- 
lieved by such a multitude of asenta of a very different specific chaipo^» 
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and tluit such a host of different symptoms can be relieved bj the sa^me Ae, 
or Oup. should teach them also that it is not always the medicine that 
cures in these cases. 

503. But we are told that Hahnemann was no therorist, that he never 
allowed theory to question his "proved facts/' and his followers seem to 
closely imitate him. Hence » alone, can a philosopher account for their swal^ 
lowing such palpable absurdities as the proposition that a similar disease is 
not another disease; and that when the cure of a specific affection in a 
hundred different cases follows the administration of a hundred different 
agents, of as many different specific properties, qualities, or capabilities of 
action, that cure is effected, in each case, on the principle and by the law, 
9imilia tindlihus curaniur. 

504. But, asks the Homeopathist, if they are not so ousred, by what law 
are they cured? I answer, 1st. He, of all men in the world, should be the 
last to ask me to explain what he considers it folly to examine, (Org. § 12, 
note). He accepts his apparent [false] fkctb, without a question, con- 
depins me for testing them by observation and experiment, and then requireflf 
me to explain their essentia character! But, as I reject this ignorinfir of ■ 
every thing that does not appear plain to the most superficial sense, I cuso- 
bey his caution not to reason against nor question supposed facts, and plainly 
and clearly answer his query. It is because all agen& that affect the system 
for good or for evil, if they do not disorganize nor paralyse it instantly, ex- 
cite it to acts of a physiological character; conservative, defensive, and 
sustaining; which acts are the procuring causes of cure in every case, no 
matter what be the character of the medicine. And this is the reason why 
Allopathists, Homeopathists, Eclectics, Physopathists, and all pseudo 
reformers who despise theory ^science), and use, promiscuously, medicines 
and poisons of every shade of cnaracter and grade of power, sometimes ctire 
by incitinfi^ or provoking a due degree of vilal action; and why the big dose 
men of all these parties or sects, often kill outright, by giving more poison 
devils than the system can cast out, and the little dose men sometimes do the 
same, and that others do no good by not giving enough to excite the sys* 
tem at all. 

504 a. The dynamic or vital manifestations axe not disease, but efforts of 
the system to remove the causes of disease; of course the^ should. ^dt be 
silenced and subdued, but aided. If, then, a febrile effort is in operation to 
remove some obstruction, the use of a diffusible stimulant, like ginger, sage, 
or catnip, in moderate quantities and with much water, will loosen and re- 
move the obstructions to regular action, and set the fever free,, when it will 
equalize and diffuse itself, and disappear. 1?hus, that which will induce 
excitement, when used alone and in krffe measure, will, in sDialleF«quantities, 
increase or diffuse an excitement alrea<fy started by another cauae; as catnip 
tea, which, when given strone, to a healthy person, exitesa febrile, that im,] 
an increased physiological actu»i» will, when given in weak solution, aid an 
already excited action or fever to remove olmtructions and to equalize and 
diffuse itself, in bringing up to the standard of full health, the action of the 
parts debilitated, l^w it is apparently true, that, in this case, ''nmilia 
iifMlUma curantur,** that is, a febrile action is dispersed partly by the aid 
of an agent (catnip) which, given in ku^ doses, would excite the system 
lo a moonate februe action. ., ^ . t 
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But the error consistB in this, that the fever is not the disease, neither ii 
its sabsidence the cure. Ferer is the accumulated action of the vital force, 
when its equilibrium is opposed by the presence or action of the causea of 
disease, or roused by the remedial agent, and the disease removed is the dis- 
tention and excitability of the arterial capillaries, and the collapse and in- 
capability of expansion, of the absorbents. Thus direct homeological (not 
palhic) cures, are made whenever innocent and sanative remedies, like cat* 
nip, safi^e, balm, pennyroyal, ginger, ^c, are fi;iven; but, when poisons, 
as aconite, belladonna, ophim and mercury are given, the cure if it follow, 
is effected by the reaction of the system aniinst the combined influence of 
the causes of the disease, and the dru^ administered to cure it; and this 
cure should be represented or expressed thus: Two enemies, if their com- 
bined influence is not so great as to overcome the object of their injnrous 
attacks, are more likely than either one alone to provoke that injured opponent 
to a resolute exertion to remove them both, and get rid of their annoyance. 

£04 b. The Homeopthic system^ like the Allopathic, pronounces fever, 
dcG.» disease, and lec^on, and aims at its destruction. Also, like the Allo- 
pathic» it uses promiscously and without discrimination both medicines and 
poisons to effect its objects. All the real difference, then, between these 
rival systems, consists in the quantity of the doses recommended and pre- 
scribed, (which neither has any definite, established law to regulate), and!the 
manner of preparing and administrinff their remedies; their diet, regimen, 
A;o. Hence the mother should be tender with her infant daughter, wno ex- 
hibits in small measure her defects, and the daughter should not be saucy to 
her mother from whom she has derived her living and support. 

.504 c. Disease is not, according to Hahnemann, disturbed vital action 
(§ 11), for that exists as a consequence of every physiological motion of 
the body. But disease is that condition which deprives the vital principle 
of the power to restore its equilibrium of action, ffealth is the capability 
of the organs of maintaining an eq^uilibrium of vital action (Org., g 9), not 
the mere equilibrium itself, which is not constant in health, and may often 
for a time, exist in disease. 

Cause of disease. — As the derangements of vital action are not disease 
(§ 11), so the vital principle cannot be the direct cause of any disease, how- 
ever lui derangements or misdirections niay contribute to ^t end, (§ 12). 

Thd true causes of disease are those ''morbific agents" which ''derange the 
eqiiilibrium" of vital action. 

Before Homeopathists will be able to explain their absurd principles, that 
a cAuse of a disease is the proper agent to cure a similar one, and that a 
weaker power, «mder the same circumstances, can overcome a strong one, 
(rejected by many), they must correct their error in regard to the essenoe 
of disease and its causes, and must prefer always the correct definition of 
health in Org. § 9. to the false one frequently presented, that it is the mere 
equilibrium of action^ instead of organic power to act. Here, as elMwhere, 
it is seen that this ''fever disease" error lies at the bottom,— is the very- basis 
of all the other errors, absurdities, mysteries and mischiefs, of all the sys- 
tems of practice save the physio-medical which alone rejects it. 

- 505. The power of small (/ot«t.*— Much unjust ridicule is caAt, by many, 
on the pretended power of infinitessimal doses of medicine. But that power 
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it often manifested to the most etupid obeerver. How gre^t jt doee <^ ova- 
jkor, ammonia, i](itt8k, ohloroform, Ao.., doee it require to produce the 
most powerful effdete, when inhaledt Yet one can take, internally, a c<hi- 
aideraole quantity of these agents in a concentrated form, without feel- 
ing their eflfects. Why? Must it not be because, in their concentrated 
fi«ms, all their atoms can not act at once? If small doses were sufficiently 
diluted to perrade the whole yohime of blood in the system, would they not 
act as powerfully as they do n^en inhaled? Who does not know that one 
small cayenne piU when infused in ik quart of water, will warm th9 system 
or promote perspiration, better than a teaspoonfoll in its concentrated fcnrm? 
Or tiutt ih» simjde smeUing of warm lobelia tea, will often relax the system 
si^ciently to excite the '* reaction^' of emesis? Who does not know that 
chemical actions are more prompt and yiolent, when the substances aie re* 
duced to fine powder or weak somtions? It is tnie that, being more speedily 
spent, their effects are more eyanescent; bat.tiiie is often no oljjection toa 
medicine; as, in many cases, a prcmipi and powerful action is all that ia 
wanted; the yital system maintaining the aotion once set up. When a mod- 
erate but permanent aetion ia required, it.ia eyidest that the pill or concen- 
trated dose, or, what is better, if it can be d(9ie> a frequent repetiticw of the 
diffused dose, is required; but this laige or apsaU dose, and the reasons for it, 
belong as well to AQopclthy or any other system, as to Homeopathy. It 
is not the quantity nyen but the maiufi M»nmdi, that constitutes Home- 
opathy; and that la Uie same, whateyer be the quantity, (Org., § 32). 

506 b. Although most Homeopathists contend that ^' the high potencies" 
aa they are called, meaning the most numerous dili^ns, are generally the 
most suitable, yet they a£nit tbat^ in some cases quite large and tangiUe 
doees are required, and they administer accordingly^ 

It is not the quantity of medicine administers, but its supposed mod$0 
ap0nmdi that constitutes Homeonathy. 

Still, it is contended that, wnateyer, in any quantity and concentrated 
(orm, will produce, in a well man, those derai^fsd yital actions (Org., § 11), 
which they call diMas$, will, in a sick one, w£an administered m yery small 
quantities and properly diluted and diffqaed* affect a core. ^Hiey eoatend 
that nearly dl smiple affents possess at least two propertiea, one pathogenetie 
(disease making) and the other cuzatiye. The oyer dose being more than 
m wanted, produces more excitemei^ than is wanted, which oyeroomeaHid 
prostnite8-*and is therefore injurious: the proper quantity, producing jUst 
the degree of excitement wanted, proyes beneteial and dooi not exnaust. 
This is true of aU (jfoad ihin^; food, caloric, eleotrioify, exercise, air, water, 
medicines (not pmsons) of eyery kind. But this does not proye that any of 
these «MBt8 possess two qualitkui. The ckatract$r of all the arfbar being the 
same(Org., § 11 ) the noltirs of the cause tbsft produces it, mi^lvthe same. 
The diiMie that follows the action of good agents must 4h ascribed to 
other causes, than the character of those agents. 

506. Homeopathists thenpelyes do not seem to understand this subject, 
any better than their opponents do, or we should not see tibem engaged b 
giying for the same purposes, suhstancea <rf diametrically oi^KMite qualities 
and actions; and hear them declare that the quietns that follow th^r admin* 
istntiofi, ia produced by the action of these agents, aocording to the prin- 
eiple ^^dmilim mmlilm ctranlKr." 

10 . 
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There maj be a cure of similar symptoms, but it is not efieoted bj the 
aotion of the dissimilar agents as opium and di^talis, and ginger and 
Cayenne. It is effected bj the rital power in opposition to the one claaaof 
agents and in harmony with the other. 

507. The fact is, in the case of the opium nature feels the aotion of aome 
cause tending to disturb her equilibrium, and to deprive her of the power ts 
restore it. In making a -proper resistance to this foreign invasion, she maai- 
fests certain signs or symptoms. Now, if we give her a medicine whicb, 
when she is in health, induces her to make like efibrts-and exhibit like symp* 
toms, it may aid her in accomplishing her object, and a yeiy sinall portion 
of 8ueh medicine being often sufficient, is better than a large one; (for it b 
evident that more of even a aood excitement than is necessary, tending to 
exhaust the vital force, is objectioliablev) But poisons of any description) 
whose ledtimate action is in opposition to life, are objectionable, eren in the 
smallest dose — ^the atomic pill, if one could be made; because, in this cass^ 
the system must act against two enemies instead of one, and without a frieoil 
to aid her. She must fi^ht the cause of the disease and the remedy, instead 
of the former with the aid of the latter. This she often deea sucoe^sfafly, 
and thus Allopathists, Homeopathists, and all oth&r "fever disease" advo- 
cates, are deceived into the fatoe notion that poisons are ''good medicines ia 
skillful hands;" and because medicines may be improperly used, as to 
character, quantity, time, and circumstances, they become ^'poisons iHbm 
unskillfully applied." 

508. From this it appears that all supposed simple medicinal substancai 
act either pathogenetically or curatively; but that none act in both ways; the 
pathogenetic effects that follow the use of physio«medical agentSt being 
properly attributable to the misuse or abuse of the remedies, not to the nature 
or properties of the remedies themselves. The pathogenetic effects of poi- 
sons, are the results of their direct actions in opposition to the indications of 
the vital symptoms in the given case: but the curative effects are prodacad 
by the vital force and against the "remedy." Thus, wlien a somtion of 
tannin is used to stop hemorrhage, or warm lobelia tea to remove obskme*' 
tions to the natural secretions, the action is in direct hannony with the vital 
efforts, the disease being cured and no injury resulting. i 

But reverse these same remedies in the two cases, and the result would^^bs 
bad, in both, from the abuse, not the nature of the remedies. On the 
other hand, suppose we attempt to stop the hemorrhage with acetate of lead, 
and to promote the secretions with mercury. The vital force may in warring 
against the poisonous agents, effect the cure; but the direct tendency of the 
agents is to deprive the tissues of the power to perform their physK^ogical 
offices; and they do it, so far as they do any thing. For these effeota, thm 
ouredy are very' apt to return with greater violence, and to be less oontrollabk 
than before. 

To their inability to appreciate the action of the vital force in both cases, 
is therefore justly attributable the inability of all physopathical, or fever 
disease doctors, of every name, to distincuish between medicines and poi- 
sons; also their disposition to pronounce food poiscmous when not demanded 
by nature in the case; and lastly to say that nothing is poisonous except by 
quantity and injudicious use, while the venom of the rattlesnake^ may be 
made a good medicine by judicious use. Here is the "error of emm^'* 
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the basis of all their "ignonmee of disease, and of a sui^ble remedy/* 
Homeopatliists differ from others only in the anonnt of the power they tuts, 
to 'Multiply diseases and increase tkmir mortality," and their better diet and 
regimen. 

£K)9 a. I have now so far out loose the Homeopatlnist from his blind and 
slavish submission to his apparent facts, that he puts to n^ea ''stumping 
question.'* ** You admit, says he, that a laree dose of lobelia will produce 
vomiting and a very small one will stop it J^ow explain this fact on any 
other principle than t)ie Homeopathic action of lobelia." 

J will. In the first place, looelia never produces vomiting at all, in any 
dose, large or small. It is a pure relaxant, and does nothing else to the vitu 
tissue but relax it*. When there is ^ven a. dose large enough to produce 
a degree of relaxation beyp^^d what is for iAe time pleasant to the nerves o£ 
the stomach, ^c, they oaU the aid of the muscles concerned in vomiting to 
react against that relaxation, and this is often done so. promptly and effBctu- 
ally as to eject the other contents of the stomach, when thie relazmg influ- 
ence of lobelia is felt and opposed, a^ain and again, till its power is no 
mater than the system demanos. At wis point, the relaxing influence oi 
wbelia is universally diffosed through the system, and p^nspintion takes 
place,. and so do all* other secretions flow; excretions are effected, dryness ^ 
the.. nose, mouth, lungs, eyes, ears, and surfisce vanishes,— -dysnria, biliary, 
obstructions, constipation, asthma, cramp, ^eumatism, in short irritation, 
spasm, fever and inflammation^ in every part of the body, and aU derangement 
of the vital action vanish. 

509 h. With a dose of lobdia, I have.cured at the same time, in many a 
case, dysuria, dvsmenorrheaj strangury and hysteria. Is lobelia a Homeo- 
pathic specific ror all tiiese varied, opposite and specific conditions? ("dis- 
eases"?) or are all these "diseases" a unit? ot did it, by the simple process 
of relaxation, relieve the vital fcMrcefrom bondage, and enable it to cure them 
all? I beg pardon, we must "not reason as on other sulijects," but practioe 
acootding to "piovings" with some of those eomtnidictory agents whose use 
has been known to be followed by a cure.- . 

"But," says theobjeotor, "it stops vomiting when ^ven in an infinitessi- 
Bial dose, — ^how do you explain that?". "Very^acieAtifically. In the ^ases 
in which lobelia, in minute dosesy stops T(»niting, the cause of that vomiting 
is not always an offensive agent in the stomach, but is frequently a mere ir- 
ritated condition, which a proper quantity of lobelia's relaxing influence 
will allay. That amount is not always the highest ispr the lowest '^tency," 
ihe 1st, the 10th nor the 30th dilution. It is just enou|H|i to meet the de- 
mands of the present case« Sometimes with a single snim of the vapor of 
weak, warm lobelia tea, I have relieved the spasm m cough or dry asthma; 
with three drops of such tea I have stopped vomitine.aind relieved cramps 
and spasms, in cholera, and, with a table spoon!i|ll ef the powder in water 
I have arrested the same symptoms in paAuriticii.> In au tiiese oases It 
acted homeologically, or in harmony with life, for even the vomiting: was a 
physiological action deranged, which the lobelia equalised. In SMne oases, 
snudl doses are wanted, because there is little resistsnce to be overcome. In 
other cases, as the parturition, and some severe ones of cramp,' cerebral inflam- 
mation, Ac, large doses will be needed to overcome the extra tension, and re- 
duoe the tissues to tbe natmal standaid. Li partuttikon, tbe Tekzmg power 
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ig tn spent in dthting tbe oemz uteri to the required degreo, wliik flie le- 
aetion is spent upon tne fondns, and other ttssnes which, being for tlM tons, 
aore impreB«3>le than the stomachy spend it in their ^foiis to expel the fstoi 

509 c. Action of Medicines. The idea that medicines act in one manner 
for Homeopathists, and in another for AUopathists, is too silly to be enter- 
taxied a moment. They mf^ki be more properlj applied by the one than the 
other. But it m mo^ a jad tiiat they are. There is scarcely a form of disease 
in which both clases of doctors do not nse all sorts of drugs, good and bad; 
and generally the same articles to a great extent. Look at the Honeopathie 
BepOTtories, and see where there is an aonte symptom that does not deBumd 
aconite, belladonna, nnx Tomica, dbc, and see these beeide capsioum, ass- 
nnn, arsenic, antimony, alum, opium, with a hundred more articles equaDj 
dissimilar in character, each of which Hahnemann justly says (8 32) acts ui 
a Bp^ific manner, and always in the same manner as recoknmenaed bj Okie, 
for '4Miii^ tn gmeraV** 

^VLi ''the stubborn fact stares us in the fiice, that these have been known 
to cure it/' Well let us bok at this supposed foct. Ghosts will not hurtne. 
Suppose that cures do fcdlow the use of cayenne and opium, alum, nnx ▼om- 
iea, mercury and belladonna, asarum ana arsenic, are they the legitimate 
results of the specific action of these dissimilar agents? Did any One erersee 
ahoA relax a tissue and belladonna astringe it ? Will capsicum, just aa wdl 
aa opium, destroy the power to feel itchine? Do nux vomica and merraiy 
act on the same principle? Will asarum and arsenic cure the ague' on the asme 
principle? Ought not the most thoughtless observer to perceive that, whea 
cures follow tiie use of such heterogeneous agents, it is because they aU excite 
the iystem to the pierformance of its own specific actions, which cure in har- 
mony with some agents and in opposition to others? and therefore to select 
the good, or those whose actions "gradually diminish till they terminate hi 
health," and reject those whose actions begin, like sedatives, or end like mer- 
cury, by destroying health, in opposition to the vital efforts to defend the 
Of^niftm against their specific action? Even those non-discriminating dis- 
onminators, called Eclectics, have perceived that the "secondary eflTect*' (real, 
specific, destructive), of mercury, are worse than those (sedative) of cqmnn, 
provided that the latter are not so great as to kill at once. But they have 
stupidly contended, with the Homeopathists, that, in small doses, opinm 
changes its specific, pathogenetic and destructive nature to a curative. And 
so <^ many raier deadly poisons. 



509 d. In cases of simple irritated stomach, a large dose of cayenne, or of 
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thousand times by myself alone, and I know not how many times by others. 
¥rhy will sulphfl^ of copper or sine, thcmgh of the highest potency, not 
allay the irritation, when we know that in large doaes it will excite it? 
DoestheHomeopadiio law fail here? If so, itisfw^lnM, for laws always act in 
the same manner. Cohesive, attraction was never known to s]^it a rodE* nor 
eaiioric to condense charcoal into a diamond, gmvitation to send a bidlet ^ 
ward, nor magnetism to arrange a balanced nSsdle parallel with the equator. 
Why should t& life power proonoe death, or poisons curadiseaae? Are these 
qneatioiia to ''llionriotf^' for Homeoiialldo pUloacpkyt if ao, / wil 



answer them. Itk the peevliar iqpeoifio pn^perty offeayeane to atinnikite, that 
is, to excite action, and of a8triA;ent8 to eontiact; of coarse ii«thar of them 
will produce that relaxation n^hicn is neceeaary to relicTe an irritated etomach, 
no matter how small the dose. But their use is improper in this ease, be- 
cause their specific action is not wanted. A HoiAeopaihist would call their 
action pathogenetic. If the stomach were relaxed and inaetire, they Irould 
be demanded, and would prove curative. Would their character, or action 
be changed by these circimistances? 

509 e. The copper and sine (alias blue ^ne and white vitriol) excite 
vomiting in this case, and any other Wl^ere there is impressibility to recognise 
them and power to react against them, and this they do in small doses as well 
as in large. "But,'* says my Homeopathic friend, ''it ma^ have been 
''proven'^ that the highest potency of these agents has allayed irritation and 
▼tmiiting.^ To please you I will admit this as a fact, though I beHeve it to 
be an error, notwithstanding you or I may have seen the appearance f^ it a 
thousand times. I knoto it to be an error, because these agents, in at6^^ as 
weH as masses, possess an astringent power, and no relaxing power, wl|idk is 
indispensable to the relief of the irritation; Uie latter bemg caused by contrac; 
tion of the tissue. Whence, then, comes the relief? Let us see. Tou 
dilute your astringent with water, so that the stomach cannot appreciate its 
specific action. Tou administer this water in small doses frequenuy repeated, 
tul it absorbs the irritating Caloric generated by the excitement of the stomach, 
when it relaxes the tissue a hundred times as much as your infinitessimal dose 
of the astringent would conti^act it. The irritation is allayed by the water, 
not the zinc or copper, which never, in any case or quantity, tend to aUav 
irritation. And here is explained the real fad as you understand it 
the manifest absurdity, that ''the hijfher the potency (tne less of an agentj 
the better." But you say, "then the cayenne and astringents a^ improper. 
They are improperly applied, and we never use them in such cases. 

Again you say, "If Uiey i^ould do harm in such cases, they are as poison 
as sine or copper." I answer, we "prove" that they kill no man, nor make 
any well man sick, while our All<»athic friends have often proved, and so 
would you if you had used enouffh cf them, that the very nat^re of the poisons 
is to do both. Tou ask how I Imow that tannin contifusts the stomach? I 
answer, it contracts the mucous membrane of my ilaouth, w)iich is made of 
the same material. 

509/. Tou ask how I know that tannin is not poison? Because I have 
both chewed it much, (jin birch-bark, choke-cherries, &c.,) and seen others 
do it, and never knew it to produce a pathological condition. 

Again you ask, "Why is Homeopatny so much more successful in curing 
disease than Allopathy?'^ I answer, first, because it never cures at all wit£ 
poisons, because, to make a disease, whether similar or dissimilar, is not to 
cure one. But more patients recover under the former treatment than under 
the latter, because it aoes less mischief with poisons, and more good with 
medicines, diet, regimen, Ac. It not only applies the rod very sparingly, 
but, by its multiplied and constant kindnesses and encouragements, enables 
them triumphantly to bear it 

Again you ask, "Why, then, is not Homeopathy worthy of all acceptation?'* 
I answer,^ because it retains fundamental errors in principle, perpetrates in- 
finitessmial mischiefs i^ praotioe, and neg^ts toj^ly witfi a Wben|^ hand 
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ilie meuit ia Us power 46 do good. Homeopathj is a delicate and ignomit 
bat amidMo little girl, but I hope that, with the instmetioiis here- giyen hv, 
the will cait off her errors lay aside her wrong d<Hngs, grasp with a firmer 
fitdth bar Iniths, and practice with a more vigorous hand her right ways, till 
she shall Jbecome so intelligent- and vigorous as to be a worthy companion 
and help-m^ to her more motive physio-medical brother, to which end I 
shall watch her course carefully, and claim a large share in the labor and 
the honor of her training. 

510. Truth and feusts admit of rational explanation ; whatever of Home- 
opathy or any other pathy wijl not admit of them, can not be true nor real 

It win be said that, if I use lobelia homeopathically, I am a Homeopathist 
I answer, I will as cheerfully receive a truth from Homeopathists aa from any 
other source. But I use it homeologically to aid nature in curine the 
present disease, not homeopathically nor allopathically to produce a disease 
similar to the present, nor another disease of any kind. And I have shown 
that when the Homeopathists use it in the same cases and the same manner, 
he -cures, as he says the Albpathists do diarrhea by physic, and sudoresis 
by sudorifics. The only difference between us all is, that, " not reasoning on 
medicine as on other subjects," (Harrison, Hanhemann, Hering, Ac.,) thej 
know not what they do, but "go it blindly" with all sorts of agents, sometimes 
killing, sometimes curing; they that use the largest doses doing the greatest 
executiony while I, reasoning on medicine as I do on other subjects, have learned 
the character of remedies and the wants of the system, know what I should 
do; therefore always rejecting what is improper, and using what is good, 
adapting the agent and the dose, and the manner of application to the case 
before me, direct all my '^exertions** to the heads of the disease to be re- 
laoved, and cure all cases that are capable of cure. 

' ■ __ 

611. Artificial and Natural Disease, We are frequently told, by Home- 
opathists, that the disease produced by the medicine is slight and transient* 
while " the natural disease" is more severe and persistent. They seem to 
forget, at this moment, what they often tell us elsewhere, that "the natunl 
disease" is often caused by the very medicines which they prescribe to cure 
it. Why should it be more severe and persistent, when taken by accident 
or given by Allopathists to cure disease, than when given by Homeopathists 
to cure it? Why should one be called artificial and the other natural? 

612. They speak often of the ** aggravations of disease,^* as being pro- 
duced by its causes, or by their medicines; and tell us that the ' latter will 
soon subside if we cease to administer, while the former are to be dreaded 
and speedily removed. Why should mercurialism, or narcotism, be any 
more dreaded when produced by Allopathists, than when produced by Ho- 
meopathists? It will not do to say that the former are more difficult to be 
removed than the latter; for, if so, they could not be cured or supplanted by 
the latter, and hence, the very founcfation stone of Homeopatibiy would be 
crumbled to the dust — ^that a mild medicinal action can submie a severe one 
not intentionally excited! 

613. The Goliahs of all these systems may fight as they will aeainst these 
'^ theories," and him who has the "daring impudence" to boidfy set them 
forth; but truth is stron^r then thsy aU, and he who seeks a shelter under 
lier expanded, mighty wings, is best of all protected. 



S14. Whait, .tiien»'iB the traa: ieescm :ia<:bQ gip^ from aU Uiese facto? 
Eyidentlj that, to cure disease, we should use uae remedies whose ^ecifio 
foalities hwrmonize wrth Ihe^dtoianddol natute io ^very gireti case, und 
use them in the quantities and all thdr diAreot vways w^ijoh ahe deoumds^ . . 
^ H<»n6opatfa7 has iko mote resisoBr for firing -pokoi<9 tka&has AUopafty or 
Phjsio-medicaUsm. ' -^ .. . ^ 
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L ^6. The: 0iiBm>f tbe whole matter is timt.-Iu aH -oae^ of diaeaae, Ka^ 
ture makes the proper efforts to relieve her8Mf|idoii8equeittly,.whateTet will 
aid '(her in theser efinbtrts^ w^. be kkely.to euie ihel 4ieeeae. fivea wb^terer 
will msilicioudj proTjoke hev to ihem^mai^ be tifvibmhd JU> 4he eangie end; Md 
hence; the similar |-esults diat feUowthe nee 4^ diflarent dpig^, of t hyl^iffliie 
or pathogenetM a^eBciee^ 'led Hj^nfeoaikii, ae they «vef have ibfo ^rbsi m ihe 
idlopoChip^ehbel,; into the lenrior otf 8dp|)oamg that ^/agemt^ ,tbeiiuselTi|i 
w«re similar/ JJLnd from this miataSce pzooeed^ theAllopaliiio d9ctrine tltftl 
medicines are good or bad according to the quantity or use; attd lAe equaufi 
erroneous Homeopathic dogma, simtlia similibua curarUur. 
'■ It ift only 1^ Icnewiiig thatl^ubstasee^taite 'eascntially: diflFBreitl ia theif ua- 
tttre or eonstitiitibn^ thai we- fcnow,.« j^rioH'/ibefore . we fary them» ih^ thii|i 
Wiil produce "diffMent effeeis on the body; .ahd^ oa the otK^ hand, we kkio^> 
by theii* diffarent effectn on^e^body^ b«fove we test tiiem-^obemiedUy, tliM 
{bey: ore different substances; ^In irery many cases,, as what are ^called isonem 
bodies, or compeunds, as tiie oil of turpetatuie^^f bei|;iunet» oi ;lsmoes,»dMk^^ 
tbe phyiiologieal teatTBihe only one by whieb we oaa di^guiefti any d^ 
fm^nc0. • dn^stances iery .di£torent, aa ginger imd akohol, cayenne em 
epiumy may exoite the system to <sctio!n;'birt it is only those w^ose^ aetios[ 
pntteS'Off physiok^pically, aad l^BSTes^no: ill effect behind^ that ax^'umocM. > 
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The Good cf Ehmeapath^. ^Np system *of 'umnlng^ed error aad misQiiief; 

can ever be palmed upon a general public credulity and favor. Man never 
was so perfectly depraved that he could be made to believe a palpable lie, or 
love unmitigated evil. Whatever would gain our^faith and favor must present 
prominently, something, at least apparently, true and good. And such, to some 
extent, has every popular system of medicine presented. The Homeopathic 
system presents a brge share of those excellencies that commend it deseryedly 
to public favor, the most of which I prck^eed to cite. 

First. Negatively. Though its errors in principle are of the same nature 
as those of Allopathy (56), the practice built upon them is comparatively 
harmless. Poison, indeed, it uses, and on the Allopathic principle, (for a 
similar disease (omoion pathos) is another disease — alios pathos); but, in 
quantities so small tha^t the system scarcely acknowledges their presence, or 
even recognises it, while its directions for diet and regimen, air, exercise, 
kc, are excellent, and worthy to be adopted, almost wholly, by practitioners 
and patients of every faith. 

y^Second. It is a practice easily prescribed, and pleasant to be taken, and 
its operation is nearly imperceptible. Of course it meets little opposition 
from the patient or the puolic. 

Third. Although its principle, ''eimilia eimUilnie curantur/' is fiEdse, (for 
the medicines are not similar, neither are the vital symptoms — fever, <&o., — 
the disease to be cured), yet the cure is often effected on truly scientific 
principles which the doctor does not understand : for it matters not whether 
be knows the nature of the disease or the character and adaptation of his 
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rMtaedies, proTid«d lie ^jMliiB to «aa in the prc^r manaor tiie remedies 
raouW. 7 

Fottrth. By doinff little er nothing to disturb natore, it gires her an 
opportnni^ to do aU she can for herself. 

Fifth. By inducing the patient to believe that the medicines mn pcwerfidt 
and the most useful when followed by no other ^rceptible effBCt tiian a 
gradual diminution of the unpleasant symptoms, it converts every feeling of 
fill relief into an encourageaMnt to expect more, the beneficial action of 
Idbidi is alnK)6t sure to secure them. 

fifacih. It genendly avoids (he error of over^doeing, which is too oommon 
aMonff all other classes of physiciana^ and of entailing much mischief on so- 
ekty oy the action, whether primary te leoondary, of its poisonqna drugs. 

I^venth. When it shall cast off its ^^ fever disaase" doctrine, and conse-> 
Mently all its errrors of HmUa imdliius atraniur, and all its poisonous 
mgs, it may then, and not before, daim the true standard of mefkod 
idttsnca and practice. 

Skkmmatm, From all £bat I have read of the writings of Hahnemann, I 
SBi divp^sed to rank him among the moat honest and oonaciitttiouB of Medi* 
e4 Rerormers. I have shown that, contrary to tibe accusalion ^of hia aidttit 
admirer, Dudgeon, he did not allow even his strong love of- oonristenoy to 
Mvent him nom preeentmg fiiets a/j^^mrmSy inconsistent; nor to eompd 
him to force all foran of disease into either of his classes of dynamic or of 
pMric origin. Hiafoliowera wiB do better to search out somemeana of ez- 
nlHbing his well presented facts, than to accuse him of inconsisteBcy, or £•* 
■ o n e aty in presenting them.> ^ough his theory and his practice will be 
matly momfied, yet so much of bow will be found worthy of pveaervataoa, 
Uiat his labors will not very soon be forgotten. He was a real benelkctor 
of his species. Long may ne live in their grateful remembrance^ 
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THE CMONO-THERMAL SYSTEM OF MEDIdM 



This medical system was derised by Dr. Samuel DicksoE, of London. 
It is published in a work entitled '^FaUaeies o/^ Factdtf and Principlet 
^the Chrmo-Thtrmai Si/dem of Medicine,'' 13(h edition, New York, 1860^ 
introduction apd notes by Dr. Wm. Turner. 
; From this irbik I derive the Mowing : 

516. '^SVfteen years a^ it was my &te — ^I ean scarce caiD it my fof^ 
tune — to make two most importaat discoreries in medicine, riz: the perio* 
dioity of morement of erery organ and atom of all living bodies, a, and the 
faitermittency and uhity of all fseases, h, howerer named and by whatever 
pioduced. To these two add a third, the unity of action of causo and Cure^ 
< both of which involve chiipge of temperature,'' d. Pref. p. 6. 
' a« The heart moves periodically; so the chest in respiratkm, the stomach 
in digestion; the senses waking and sleeping, and the voluntary muscles iA 
their actaon, isc. Doubtless, too, the most of '*ike atoms of living bodies^ 
naipve periodically: but the periods of some of these movements are as long 
as life itself*— witness those uiat i^^in tibe stains of the letters and figures on 
the arms of sailors, Indians, &o. So do those tiiat retain consUtutional pre* 
dispositions. 

o. Here we have the old error of disease consisting in an act, instead of 
a condition, and that act, one of the nerves and Mood vetsaels moved by 
tlie vital force, of course it is one; and, as the organs must have r^^ose a^^ 
•tenetimes, it must b^ *' intermittent,'' though thai of the circulation is a 
perpetual succession of action and reaction. Is this idea imis/ 

e. This doctrine wasadvanced by lUmemann, (Oig.i § IS). It is also 
Thomson's fever Imity doctrine, under the name of friend, instead of dis- 
ease. Not new/ 

d. All the world has always known that every motion disturbs the equi- 
librium of caloric. There i^ therefore, above, no new discovery, but there 
are three old errors, a, b and c. For Dr. D. himself quotes, from Hlppoc- 
raie9, the doctrine of the unitjr and periodicity of disease {iz. 25), and adds 
that posterity will award this discovery to himself I Drs. Brown, Rush, 
AHbert, and hosts of others, taught the unity of disease in the same sense as 
did Hippocitttes and Dickson. Dr. Turner should know better than to caB 

it "Dr. Dickson's new doctrine," p. xvi. 

■^ ■ .- • ■ 

• 517. *% Such is the ground work of the Obrono-Thermal Systraa, so called 
from Chronoe, time or period; and Tkerma, lempentun or heat» This I 
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gare to the public in 1836. Then, for the first time, I announc0i the ap- 
palling facit that up to that hour the Professors of the healing art had been, 
to a man, in all but utter darkness on the subject they pretended to teach," 
p. yi. (7, 22, 26). 

In this discovery and announcement, Dr. Dixon was centuries behind 
his Allopathic brethren, see the first fifty pa^s of this work, where Dr. D. 
is completely outstripped by "startling revelations" and professional ''thun- 
der-bolts." PM 

518. ''3. The lancet and the leech must hereafter give way to bark and 
tonics, even in inflammation of the chest," p. vii. 

If his doctrine that inflammation is disease, were true, this using bark and 
tonics would be a murderous practice, and the lancet would be the best rem- 
edy ever discovered. 

519. "4. Forms of disease chang;e, typea,are immutable/' p. vii.. 

'' From the beginning of time there never was a continual diflea8e--4 con- 
tinual tempest of the human body/' p. viii'. 

Predicated on the doctrine that irritation, fever and inflammation, are dis- 
ease, this would be true; but, as that doctrine has been proved false, the inUk 
IB just the reverse. There never was a disease begun, that did not contiane, 
wUhaui intermissicn, till cured, or relieved by death. The reactions of tiie 
system against obstruotiona, are periodical, because, as Prof. Jones has. A- 
49Hred (385), they are of vital origin, and must have rest; but disease iss 
mechanical or a chemical condition that needs no rest, and the system has 
none but by its removal! The pain and soreness of a boil' may intermit, but 
dliO the swelling and lesion cease till the boil is cured? Do the lungs in 
phthisis become sound and corroded periodically during the progress of the 
disease? Does white swelling cease when the inflammation and pain oeaie? 

520. "5. Dr. Dickson says: "The modus ox type, of Hippociates, is 
fever and ague, or intermittent fever/' p. 24. 

Dr. Turner says: ''The following are the conclusions to which Dr. Dick- 
son arrives on the subject of health and disease." 

- 'Osi. The phenomena of perfect health consist in a regular series of alter- 
nate motions or events, each embracing a special period of time," Pref. p. iz. 

The phenomena, signs, or evidences of health, are not health itself; and* 
if they were, they embrace no special period of time. The mental ou&nifest- 
ations, the secretions and excretions, though periodical, are not, even in 
perfect health, limited to special minutes or hours. Nothing new here. 

521. ''2. Disease, imder all its modifications, is, in the first place, a sim- 
ple exaggeration or dimnutum of the amoimt of the same motions or events, 
and, being universally alternative with a period of comparative heaith, strictly 
resolves itself into/etw — rendUmt or intsmUUent, chronic or aouh-^^ewerj kind 
of structural disor^;anization, from tooth decay to. pulmonary consumpti4m, 
and that decomposition of the knee joint, famiiiarly Known as whiis swMng, 
being merely devebpments in its course: tooth-consumption, lung-consmnp- 
tion, knee-consumption." 

This is the some old fever-disease doctrine with which we have become so 
femiliar; also the sthenic and asthenic doctrine of Brown and Bosh, and the 
luuiy and type of Hippooiaies. Nothing new keie. 
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622. "3. The tendency to disorganization, usudly denominated acute ^ 
inflammatory, differs from the chronic or scrafolous, in the mere amount of 
motion or temperature, the former being more remarkably characterized by 
excess of both, consequently exhibits a more rapid progress to decompo8itY>n 
or cure; while the latter approaches its respective terminations [decampoai' 
Hon or cure] by more subdued, and therefore slower and less obvious 
terminations of we same action and temperature. In what does consumpr 
tion of a toothache differ from consumption of the lungs? except in the 
differences of the tissue involved, and the degree of danger to life arising 
out of the nature of the respective offices of each,''p. ix, x. 

Dr. D. here puts together Professors Paine and Watsoh's two notions (41 
and 45; 40 and 44 )» and makes inflammation both disease and a healing ^Q' 
Hon — ''tending to diiorgwrnation or cureJ* Tet he calls it a «ni^. How 
can a unit of power tend both, to life land death? Nothing new or refonnia- 
toiy here. 

523. "The remedies used, Dr. Dickson terms Chrono-ThermaU from the 
relations which they bear to time and temperature." 

A most strange idea! Medicines are not living animals that their power 
should become weary, and should vascilate wiUi certain periods of time! 
Vor can temperature do more than prepare the system and tnem» for a more 
perfect exhibition of Uie power they always inherenify possess. 

"They are ail. treated of in the various works on nuiteria medica. Tki 
onfy agenU this system refects, are the Ueck, the bleeding lancet and the ctgjh 
ping instrument.'* \ 

Then it differs from "American Eclecticism," only in rejecting leeches 
and cups, and retaining antimony, arsenic and mercury, and Dr. Dickson 
must be fraternized by them, ana not called to answer for his opinion, or his 
presumption, (398). 

524. "Other distinguished features of the Chrono-Tbermal System, are* 
first, a demonstration of the fallacious cbaracter of the ideas entertained by 
the profession in reference to inflammation and conjestion, those fruitful 
sources of error. 2d, That calcHuel is no longer in the first rank. 3d, That 
all medicines are given generallv in minute <K>ses; and 4th, That all medi- 
oines act primarily on tiie bram, and thence, electrically or magnetically, 
through the system," zi. 

Dr. Dickson is not the only man who has shown many "fallacies of the 
faculty" respecting fever and inflammation, and then built his whole system 
^ reform on these same fallcuies. What is the difference between the con- 
clusions of Professors Watson and Paine, (40, 41, 44, 45), and Dr. D.'s 
inflammation terminating in decomposition or cure (5)? Thousands of 
AUopathists have driven mercury and the lancet, not only from the first 
place, but almost out of any place in their therapeutics; and, lastly. Dr. D. 
does not equal Hahnemann in minute dose reform, nor James Orabam in 
electric therapeutics. . 

525. " Disease being thus simplified, it is amenable to a principle of treai* 
ment equally simple. Partaking, through all its modifications, of the nature 
of ague, it will be met by a practice fn accordance with the proper principle 
of treatment of that distemper. To apply warmth or administer cordiaW 
in the cold stage; in' the hot^ to radiioe tiie amovnt of temperatore by •cold 
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afvsioii and hwh air; or, for the same punoae, to exhibit^ aeoording to eir- 
evmataneea, an emetio, a pnigatare, or botn in combination. With qviniiM^ 
menic, opium, Stc., the intenral of compaiatiTe health, the period of medi* 
«m temperature, may be prolonged to an indefinite penod; and, in thai 
manner, nealth may be restored in all diseases, whether, from some qnnal 
local development, the disease be denominated mania, epilepsy, croup, oya- 
anche, the gout, or influenia. In the early stages of disease, io anrtti At 
figHT is, in most instances, sufficient for the reduction of every landed local 
dsvelopment," zi. 



526. ** Disease is neither a devil, nor an acrimony not a crudity to be 
expelled, nor any fanciful goblin to be ehemicaDy neutraliaed; but aa error 
of action [irritation, fever, inflammationl, of which inflammation is not so 
commonly a cause as a coincident part," p. 31. '*The difference be tween 
disease and health, consists in mere variation of the sum or amount of partio* 
ular corporeal motions; and in difference in the effect of external agency on 
the matter and functions of the body/' " The cause of all diseases, varied 
in name, place, and degree, one only in their real nature, is either a depriva- 
tion or a wrouj; adaptation of the identical forces which continue me i^ 
hei^/' This is Hahnemann's doctrine, (Or?., § 6 to 12). 

" The unity or identity of all morbid action'' (is fever); and the unity and 
identity of the source of power, of the various agencies by which diseassa 
of every kind may be caused or cured" (is electncity). Hippocmtes said : 
'*The type of all disease is one and identical," p. 24; *<and nom this, you 
may learn the absurdity of nosological distinctions," p. 23 (40 to 46). 

. 527. Here, as in Allopathy, the disease is the chill and the fbver, and opt* 
ttm and quinine are the remedies. No improvement in the principle and 
very litde in the practice. As to simplicity, it does not compaiie at w with 
Allopathy! which may be expressed in a very few words, viz: "Irritation, 
t&fu, and inflammation are diseases, and opium, the lancet, and mercmy are 
the remedies, aided by blisters, cups, setons, and poisons in genend." 

niese remedies are not, like Dr. D.'s, variaUe m their character and UaMe 

to fvM. They have no ^'dual action." They are '^adapted to the curie (^ 

l± 'Aose diseases^* " and will never fail if the practitioner only gives enough 

* oi^ them ! All the failures are caused by stopping the practice before the 

diseases are subdued ! Who can ask for a i^stem more simple, or mere 

'ly learned or ptacticed than the Allopathic f 



628. Bemedies, "Peruvian bark, quinine, in fact its essence, arseme and 
iiipistm, hydrocyanic acid, iron, silver, copper, strychnia, musk, ainafbBtida, 
valerian, colchicum, zinc, bismuth, turpentine, and there are doubdess others 
hi nature, which time and accident ft/uny ye^ discwer,'* '* These i^nts afe 
generally most effective when taken during the intermission," 36, 114. 

''The priDciple upon which these substances can cure or cause disesse, is 



ime and the same, viz^ their power of electrically altering the motive state 
and thermal conditions of certain parts of the body." Qumine is "generally 



tke most efficient of all remedies. 



629. " There is no substance in naChre that may not be turned to good 
aoooont by the wise and judicious jdiysician," 28. "Poison signifies any 
flri^g k nature that^i ia a oomparmvely amall quantity, can shorten at 
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ottterwise proTB nijurkiixs to life; li is a term of relatioii, depending entirdy 
en ^gree, Tcdome* or scale. ISfhat is there in nature that, tried by this tesl^ 
niay not become a poison? Poison and pha^mc are idenHeal, for any eai^hly 
iMnt may become ooth, by tarns, accordinjj^ as it is used or sbiised. Sveij 
iSnAg depends on the scale or degree in which you apply a giren substance 
I& the body, whether it be a remedy or a pcnson," 181. 

This is the Allopathic, the Homeopathic and the Eclectic doctrine. Sea 
index and references. 

690. Aetim of JUmedi$»* Dr« Dic^uon attributes sU the action of eztar* 
md agents on ihe body^ io their power to excite ^ectrioel chaDges in Uud 
body. ''The action oi tibese medicinal substances, is poiely eleSrical/' p. 
184. *' The prvmUive agency of the purely medicinal substances, is one and 
tke same^namely, the power g( electrically moyinjg some of the various parts 
or atoms of the body, inwards or outwards^ accordm^ to the prsrious state of 
the fatal dedricUjfot the iram of the different indiriduals to whom they vom 
be adndnislered. For, through Ae medium of the bn^n and nerves, do aft 
saeh substances primarily act. The ultimate and apparently unlike results 
of ^e action of the different substances, depend entirely on the apparent die* 
similarity of the functions of the organs they respectively influence," p. 184. 

^'If electricitjr can produce, take away and reverse the pdarity of the needle, 
aoalso can it gnre, take awajr jaaid reverse every one of the particular fuao- 
tbns and motums of the various parts of ttie living body, to which it may» 
vnder particular eiiQumstance9> be applied,'M 84. 



631, As each (Special aoent either increaaes or diminishes electric f<»rce, 
and as the deran^pMneaits (uiat is, increase or diminutiou from the healthy 
quantum), of this force c<Histitute disease, (35), Dr. D. teaches that ereff 
a||ent may produce or cuie disease, according as it is adapted to the particu- 
U^ state present, (which lie aacertuns by cautious trials of small quantities 
of each article tUl ne finds the one adi^ted, p. 209). Thus he says, '^Efec- 
tricity is the source of power by which opium and arsenic kill ana cure, imd 
by precisely the same power mercury salivates, antimony vomits, and rhubarbr 
purges, ana may all produce the reverse effects,** 184. 

532. How stomgely a smart man will allow himself to be led into the 
mssest blunders inien skiving to bokfcer up a &vorite hoU>yl He asserts 
uiat there are no specific remedies, but acunits the £sct that <<(^ium and 
strychnia manifest a choice of parts— the elective power of one substance be* 
mg shown by its influence on the nerves of sense, and that of another by its 
«f&et on tbe muKokr ^.pamtu.," 185. 

533. But this raised a difficulty of accounting for the fact that "opium 
somietimes vomits and sometimes lulays vomitine-~-sometimes produces sleep 
and sometimes prevents it,'* (^166). This would require the different parts 
of the nervous system to be m diftrent states (positive and negative) at the 
the same time, (wbich every school boy know9 is impossible)! and hence he 
adds : "How cautious you ought to be in every new case of disease for which 
you may be consulted; and bow neoiessary it is to exercise all your powers of 
circumspection in practice ! When you prescribe medicines of any kind, 
jmi cfoAi iojwd fmar wng^ (Ifo. 22) with the smsUest doses from which you 
Ml|^mn your expeiieime^ eiqpeet ail appreciable efi^ 
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mfQ; for, remember, BOt only do all medicines oocasioiuilly maiiifidst « i^jf^ 
«itf thedve affinity from that which they uaualfy exercise, but eyeii when Ih^ 
act io theu' more ordinary course, they have still the dtmbU power of aitiae- 
tkm and repulsion— of aggravating or aHeviating the symptoms for which jtm 
presoribe. Indeed, by this duality of movement— ttltraction and repulsKm, 
and no other — ^we are compelled to ascribe every change which the body 
annmes, whether in health or disease," 186. 

534. This assumes that every substance in nature (IBl) is electrically 
either positive or negative, or both/ to the human body, and positive to 
some parts and negative to others, (p. 191), when it is well known that, 
whatever be the quantum of electricity in uie body at any one time, it is 
always equal in all parts. 

But suppose the doctrine were true, (and it is so nearly true thai we wish it 
were quite), why so necessary to be olvfoyB eautious in selecting the remedy? 
Gould it not be ascertained which articles are always positive or always nega- 
tive, and when the bodv requires one and when the other; and thus we 
might .adapt, scientifically, tne one to the other, and not edwayi practios 
empyricism, as in cases 48, 49, 62, 53, 61, 109, 186? 

535. Dr. Dickson counts disease a derangement of the electriisal conditioiis 
of the brain, and through it of the organs, and assumes that all mectioinea an 
either positive or ne&;ativeto those conditions, (196), and therefore piodnoa 
their curative or pawogenetic e£fect by their proper or improper apj^catkm 
in each case. 

He contends that these elective conditions are continually changing, pio- 
dacing the phenomenona called intermittency or periodicity, and that, tiieie- 
fore, the specific remedy for one stAte, should be substituted by others, as 
the progress of the electric changes demands. That the present stale is 
Idiown only by trial, (p. 209); and, therefore, in every case, begin oautiouiy 
with the least ajppreciablv effective dose, and change as soon as it does net 
produce the desired result, p. 166. 

536. Thus he ^ves to every medicinal substance what he caUs a duplezitv 
of action, sometimes one way, sometimes the other, and sometimes both 
ways. "Iodine cuts both ways." ** One wi^ or the other accoidittg to the 
dec trie conditions of the brain," (191). Thus the electric state of the 
body, which can not be known hut by an esfpmence of their ^(K^ upon t^, deter- 
mines whether squill or digitalis prove aggravant or remedial," 192. 

" Colohioum, like all other medicinal agents, is a motive power; and^ if it 
fail to move matter the right way, it must occasionally move it the wrong," 
(192), and thus "produce the very symptoms or effects it was given to cure.'' 
(See Homeopathy J. So of the other remedies cited, p. 191. 

537. ChronO'Thermdlliemedies. Bark, quinine, prussic acid, arsenic, opium 
and morphine, &c., are those that are supposed to destroy the "memory of 
flie system" of the last chill, and make it forget to repeat the nme \ 

: Those that act on particular organs or tissues of the body, he supposes 
have some chemical affinity for those organs or tissues, and these he caUs 
[not specifics, but] 



538. Syn^tomaiie Remedies. Of these are, iodine for glandular 
ookhicnm or goiao for rheumatism; squill or digitalis for dropsy; oanthaiidaii 



or <6opa]ba for lettecHrrh^ii or tirleet; squiH for catarrh; pnrgat^es for-coetiyt^ 
torn; oardamoms, Ao:, f»r ' natidency, (198), and mercui^ for glanddcr 
tfections, ^c, (72). To one or both of tiiese' olasses of remedies, 1m» 
8«ppoBes **6verythiftg in nature" to bflohg'y 38. . / m 

639. Dr. D.'s "Great Abstract Law,'* is "Any given power applied in a 
particular degree and at partioolar periods, maycaulsej eia>e, aggravate or 
alleviate any giren fohu of disease, according to the constitution of the par* 
ticular patient," 179. ^ ■ > j .— i 

This i» one of die absi^ditieis and' folties- to' whi^ ail meunm driven who 
base their syst^n on the false- notion thi^/n^ is disease, (35), ■ AJaa for theli^ 
common sense ! - Comment on this preat iaw is superfuousv Its -absurdity- 
can scarcely foe rendered moc^ appaMnt thaix it is. ' ' : 

" . - ' ' .■•:■■■ * ■• . ■ ■ • . . \ 4 

540. It is based upon the assimiptidn; contraiy tochi^ical and physiolegi* 
cal demonstration, that medicines are all constituted alike, as to the elements 
of "which tiiey a];e."coQ^t|)d8edr that they possess no- inherent qtialities and pro- 
duce no speeific action^ on the^ sya(eiii,-MiU the results of • their prssBBOt 
depending on oireumstances ! Opsom and mercury mi^ sometmies be 
removed from the system by an action whidh tibey provoke; but t^at is nofl 
Heir action. The only action produced by them is deiltruc:tib!n of Ainctiini 
and tissue 1 which they o/fM^rclffeot when not -overruled- by the .superior- 
force of vital defense. ■•■■.>• " I = , - 

■ -541.' <'It never seemed to enter the head of any medical hniter before: me, 
tiMt these diseases have eaoh^ somefthing in bommon which eistablishes theiv 
unity oftt/pe. One remedy^ ciirerthem idl,iaind& physicians eidier can not or 
wifi no^isee that the actioD of that remedy B only one^-^he naotive }$ow(^," 
(p. 194). If (me remedy coriBs aU, why run;^ through all the catalogue? : 

• So that motive power is xme but not electricity; Mow near you Are io the 

truth, yet how far from itl • 

'. . • ■ . - . ■ ' ■ , ■ 

> 642. When you give ^baric to continue the electric (vital) action' during 
th4 interval, of febnkr action, you do right,^f6r thim its aid is needed. If 
yeu give it when the fever le-on, you- aid where thai aid iB^not wanted;. but» 
you do not "reverse the action," for you hav^ jiistly said that jaU simple 
medicines possess but one specific power. If, then, the bark, as you say, 
(p». 196^, prolonijs the intermission as well as tdie exacerbation^ youmUst be 
wropg in your notion that^tlgiese are dififerent electric, states; for the power 
ef the bark does not changie! The lacit is, yoti ate inUte same old. error 
with the Allopathists, in treiafing fever as disease. And yon will never be 
able to learn '*the ikiodus operandi of external agents" (20), till you correct 
t|l«t error. Yea must -"ml your way** in every case, and n^ver know 
before you try (jp. 209 )r what, nor how much you ought to prescribe, nor 
what produces the results that follow. You will never know whether the 
ostesee of %he dtseam, tiie*vi(al' force/ or ybiir iioedicines) or all together, .are 
tlie ajgents to which' you riiould ascribe the symptoms^ 

543. This explanation of the modus operandi of bark in preventing chilla 
and fevers, shows that Dr. D.^s mind is shrouded in total darkness on the 
nature of that form of disease, as well as the remedial power that cures it 
9Gi ieems to think tkalihis votiont ot it aie .peeuliai^ hit, let him donqMw 
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hk doctrine that "these feren, kowever mild in theiDaelTee» an mdlkAmOj 
poverfnl in many cases, ^ avert the retnm of the more dangeioiiis mofhii 
motion/' (p. 197), with the Homeopathic doctarine of cue, or ihe Allopathio 
(Watson, p. 95), and point out the di£ference, if he can see any, and be wel- 
come "to aU that is peculiar to himself." 

644. Dr. D. asks ( 197), "what medicine acts invariably in the same man* 
ner?" I answer, every medicine acts invariably in the same manner, and 
Dr. Dickson agrees wi^ me. "The primitive agency of the purely medi* 
cinal subrtancesy is one and the same," (184). How can it be otlierwke? 
He says again, justly, (196), "that the same atcmi can not work in two Hi- 
&rent directions." JBut, he also sajrs, "if a medicine always acted invaii- 
ably, that would prove it specific," (197). Well, what of that? Oh, hs 
has eaid — "but that we shall never discover!" What does he say of otheis 
who presume to set limits to discovery? 

645. But it is discovered— tannin produces inmriaify an astringent eflB^ 
and lukewarm water a relaxing effect on animal tissue. They never piodiiei 
any other effect; — they are physiological specifies, and wiQ invariably em 
all those "diseaises," — '^'^^^i^ states of livmg tissue, — ^that need no othsr 
action than theirs. Other effects that follow their use, must be attributed Is 
aome other power than theirs — as the debilitating or the astringent cause, er 
the vital force, one, two, or all. 



646. PrtuiieAdd. In giving its properties. Dr. D. says: "OcMnbiaed 
with lobelia inflata, I have found ii one of the most generally e£foctual vemt* 
dies for asthma with which I am acquainted,'' 198. 

What an experimental phibsopherl Here is an efiect, — relief from dyqp- 
noea. The vital force, lobelia inflata, and pmssic acid, are combined to 
produce ibds efleot, either in harmony with, or in opposition to, each other. 
"One drop of the prussic acid will kill a well man,'^— (Ohristison). Ton 
cannot give to a weU ma^ enough of lobelia in any form, to kill or injure 
hmi. But, lobelia, without the acid, "almost invariably" relieves asthma. 
'*A twelfth or a sixteenth of a drop" of the acid is "combined with k>be^ 
lia" and given—the asthma is cured — and«— wonderful "discoveiyl" the aoid 
is a "most efficient remedy!" 

647. But, suppose prussic acid did allav the irritation in asthma, ooo^, 
ehHls, dkc, how Goes it allay it? As all deadly nareotios do; it so paralyaes 
the nerves as to deprive them of the power to feel the impression that excites 
the irritation, and, if much is fi^ven, to respond to it, if it did fedl Dr. O. 
is welcome to even his curee by prussic acid. — Some cures are worse th^ 
killing. — ^We have no doubt that prussic acid will "aUay excessive irritabili^ 
even m cancer," (197-8), if you take enough of it 

648. OpkUee. Of opium Dr. D. says: "The most obvious effeot is the 
control it exercises over the nerves of the senses. * * A minute dosa 
generally heightens the perceptive powers, while a large dose generally di* 
minishes them," 199. 

Here is the same old Allopathic doctrine of the "dual action" of 
remedies — ^no aocount taken of toe vital fercel-— whose reaction against the 
«MaQ dose produoes, the "heightening of the peroeptive paweia»" utA tk* 
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vielcUng of which^ to the lar^e. dose, peimita the bkased "allaying of fhe 
icritation." . n 

549. Thd same is true of all poison^. Their action id only one— tending 
invariaUy to death; so tl^e action of simple medicine^, is only 6ne, tending' 
invariably to life. The use or abuse, increase or diminution of either, does 
not ohan»3 their nature nor t^ character of their action. .Poisons are 
£Edflely ciSbdd medicines^ because they diminish those vital actUms that are 
fsdaely called disease. * 

550. Hence, the argument that sustains opium and prussio. acid, with the 
Allopathist, the Eolecticy the Homeopatbist, the Chrono-thermalist, is just 
as good for "antimony, atsenib, mercury and the bleeding lancet,'^ forthiase- 
ar^ "among the^ most effectlYe remedies'' for feyw and inflammatioB, "with 
which Dr. D.," or any body else, "is aequamted/' They have Oixly to give' 
"a sufficient dose" and the work is "invariably" acoompliishedl (No's. 51 
to 54, and 78 to 84). 

551. Dr. D, asks, (lSi$), "wbo can tell what may be the e|FeQ( of any 
remedy till it be tned? 1^ practice, we find opium gives isleep in one 
case and precludes all sleep in another." We answer, llie invapahle ef- 
fect of opium and all pure narcotics,, is to destroy !nervous impressibility ^ 
and action. The nerves battle successfully against small doses; and yieja. 
submissively to large doses. If, in any case, you do not see the "invari- 
able'^ effect of narcotics, 'it is simply because you are afraid to give as 
much of those "invaluable remedies/' as the Case demands! and for which 
you are very blameworthy, for your doctrine is ihat "the dose reouired is 
always g^/' and "the jBcientinc physician can always ascertain it." 

552. "Alcohol, wine and matt liquor, like every Mef medkvrUd agent, act 
upon the body beneficiallj or the reverse, in no other manner thaii b^'chang- 
ing^the existing ten^perature of the brain," 199. 

But, **hark operaites by chan^ng the electric conditions" of the brain 

(196). Are electricity and calonc uie same? 

• ■ -t ■ 

553. "See how (f^erail^y alcohol effects different tnent" You just now 
said it tmly changed tiieir temperature. If> therefore^ they ^t differently^ 
this difieience must be aibribea to Mmeihing else thain akohol, — ^viz: their 
natural temperaments, which, on alcoholic provocation, act out tkemeelvesl 
Alcohol has but one nature; tiierefore it produoQS but one action, — yU: pri- 
vation of nervous power to act,'Wliioh the drinker "invariably" suffers wnen 
JtUfy under iti if^uenee — "a sufficient dose!" 

554. tt acts in a different manner from corrosive sublimate and nitraCa of 
silver, beeaujse it is a diffeien^^ substance. The common result — death— of 
the full action of poisons, no more proves them "identical," than that the 
same ^'tesult" ci a bullet or a sword, fire or freet, proves them identical. 

555. "Wine makes" no man "brave" nor "cowardly;" it only provokes 
to action the powers which each man possesses, and those respond first 
which are the most aensative at the time, while those which are depressed, 
a» the most easily paralysed; and this impressibility, or Ae want of it^ ia 
crwing lo tiie differences of vital, not ejtfdrie actbilkV 

11 
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556. "It throws them into a state oi fever,** '* Does not Alia unity of 
result argue unity of mode of action?" (200.) Most assuredly a vnitj of 
result generally, though not always, argues a unity hoth of mode and cause 
of action, and therefore so shrewd a man as Dr. Dickson, when he saw that 
feyer was a result of the administration of such heterogeneous materials as 
his materia medica, hark and arsenic, yalerian and strychnine, beer and 
mercury, musk and zinc, should haye looked for the amse of this ''same 
mode of action,'' not to those differently constituted agents which could not 
possibly produce it, but to something permanently in the system, thai was 
always able to produce it. That something is the vital force; and the eaose, 
not only of thai (febrile) ''mode oi action/' but of eyery other phT8iok)g> 
ical action b the system. He would then haye learned that, not only " & 
lancet, the leech, and the cupping glass," but arsenic, merciury, opium, and 
prussic acid, and eyerything that directly depresses irritation, feyer, and 
inflammation are, in their nature, in all quantities and circumstoncea deadly 
poisons, hostile to life and health, and should be rejected from tiU medical 
practice; while those that act in harmony with these yital moyements — (that 
18, aid the system in increasing or equalizing them) and produce no ''sec- 
ondary effect" (that is, prostration or injury), such as cayenne, ganger, 
lobelia, yalerian, tannin, remyian bark, cheny bark (in which there is no 
more quinine nor prussic acid than there is of alcohol in a wheaten loaf or a 
roasted ear of com), should be regarded and applied as the only leg^timiUi 
remedies for disease. 

557. How such a man as Dr. Dickson could bring his mind to believt 
that 

Bark and arsenic. Fir-balsam and cantharides, 

Prussic acid and yalerian. Earths and alkalies, 

Opium and ginger, Sul;phur and bismuth, 

Morphine and quinine, Diopitalis and squills,, 

Musk and strychnine, loaine and turpentine^ 

Zinc and camphor. Lead and belladonna, 

Nit. silyer and tinct. of iron, Lobelia and tobacco, 

Mur. of mercury and assafostida, 

and ''eyery other agent in nature," can ''act in the same manner and pro- 
duce the same effects upon the human body,'* should puzzle any one to diynie, 
who has not obsenred that a £eiyorite hobby like the Doctor's notion of "the 
Electric action" of "all agents in nature," sometimes oompletely narDo- 
tises the most disoriminatinff powers of the brightest men, and maJces them 
talk as if they had neither talent nor knowledge, nor scarcely moral honesty. 

658. How could Dr. Dickson quote from Rippocratea (p. 24) the doc- 
trine of the umty and type of fever, and then decline th^t ha-wtm the ^- 
<5oyerer? 

Can it be supposed that he neyer riead Brown, Buah, nor hondreda of 
eminent Allopauiic authors on the unity of feyer, called by them and him 
disease? Did he never read Gt^fory, Armstrong, ^uthwood Smith, Mar- 
shall Hall, nor Watson, who all treat fcyers as a unit? - Haa he neve^ read 
our learned Paine who says (Inst. p. 464), "They who have considered 
inflammation and feyer distinct a£^tions, haye ofifered no analgm by which 
their individuality may be estebhshed" % and that they are ''the two oid«n 



of difleaee tliai maka itp tbe gtesit amount of hunum maladies and fdrm the 
grand outlets of life*?? ' ' 

569. Can it be i^trbpoded thai Dr. D. ^ver read the total rejeotioii of Ihe 
lancet by Salmon, ferown, Donaldson, Graham, Louis, and Hahnemann in 
Europe; ^and Samuel Thomson, Wooster Beach, and Lobstein in Amer- 
iea, and knew how much was done here by the latter gentteiJQen and there 
hf the former, to curtail its use; and how much it is still used, notwith* 
standing all their and Ai» efibrts]; and then had &e assurance to publish t6 
theworid?p. 209, ' 

560. " Gentlemen, to SKiy Mood-letting ie a bad remedy is one things— to 
prove it to be bad is another — to force S^ wortd to beli^re and act upoii 
your arguments in the teeth of the opinion of the world, is a still greater 
achieyement. That merit / distinctly claim. With Ooriolaiius, I can say^ 
ALOHB I did it'\ff (209), 

Aks for human frailty! 

661. The pretending medical uholar who cotdd pein such' a declaration^ 
reminds me of the boasting geompher who asked if MailBsacihuiSetts was not 
somewhere about Boston! If he will study medical hiistory, the Doctor 
will find, in the works of John George Hansel, an Bnglishnum, a century 
ago, the doctrine of the Chroho-'nKJrpial system, all but thie ekctripitT,. 
and in Dr. Samuel iQiomson's work, the saioae doctrine, purified of fta 
fever disease, uniQr of niediclna! acti<ki and jpdi^nous medicine errors; and 
that, with all his boasting that ''&e alone dia it,^ he has .scarcely a score of 
followers; in America, while there is more nidical medical reform in the Uni- 
ted States than in all the rest of the world put tpge&erT 
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says, . inat moiYiaiuua occasionauy 
after the unsparing use of calomel in scrapie (20 fn.) dioses, is no more jui 
argument in tmot ci such a mpde of treatment, thaa that many a man has 
been knocked down by a blow and Ured,'* is in favor d jnieh blows. '' lb 
reason in this maimer is to argue that Hows are good things." Yet such is 
the only reason that .could be given for giving poison, of any kind! 

663. He says, (page 37), "Quinine is genenilly the most eiplcient of att 
remedies; but others are sometimes better pn aocount df their better adapta** 
tion to the electrical condition^ of the brain«V. Tet, he says, "The ovUy 
r^tton why any article acts as a medicine h its powe^ to chimge the electrical 
conditions of the brain!'' Here is a dkect contradiction. Ji any olh^ 
remedy is on this account emr better t})an quinine, it must always be: for 
he says in another place that the fMdkmes do not change Hmr conditions. 

664. He plyesoribed 3 grains of opium (p.; 81), and, (p. 181), he says: 
" Only let So-aad-So put down in writing, that any of these substances ever 
poisoned any body, in the dost and at the agt lor which I and others pre* 
scribe it, and I shall have the pleasure [I] of pubhdiing the vaot (f) to the 
p io f es s iopjd world ibr their fataw^'"''*' 
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Did he never lead the author^ from which I have quoted Noc 71 to 77» 
where he would have learned that one grain of opium ofte&.ldlla f 

On 105 and 116, he says "there are no specifics/' and yet he devotes a 
good part of section ix» to the consideration of **pariicklar remedies that 
aflfect particular parts.'* 

665. He abuses *'the profession" by wholesale, for *< wielding daily^ such 
power, without the smalfest idea of the princmles on which they aol^" and 
on p. 191, 199, asks, ''Who can tell what effect any remedy may have till 
it be tried F" And on page 209, "Perceiving the utter impossibUi^pi fore- 
telling, in many cases, the particular agent by which you are to obtain ame- 
lioration; and, as in almost every case, when an agent does not act favonbly 
it does the reverse; you must see the necessity of commencing your tieat- 
Bient with the smallest available [effective] doses of the more potent remedial 
of feeling your way, in short, hrfore you venture upon the doees preaoribed b} 
the schools/' 

566. If this is not "arrant quackery," we must have a new definition of 
the term. You cannot know by examination the "electric state," "dis- 
ease" (181), nor by experience what remedy will correct it (181). Tov 
mu^t guess at it: try first one and then another, of "powerful agents," thai 
"cut two ways," perhaps half a dosen that cut backwards » and "nearly ex- 
haust all your best resources," hrfore you hit the one.Uiat cutsforward (46). 
'^'.Physic and pois(Hi are identical," (179) "till they are tried/', and no 
ipatter how many times they have been tried (Nos. 46 to 151),. thev most 
be tried again, not only in the commencement of every case, bt^t d«nng ita 
entire progress as the "electrical sta^" changes from chilly to fevers and 
backwards I May we not justly style Dr. D. "tbs vHXsqs of. quaokb"? 
On his principles blood-letting should be tried over and over, for nothing is 
more effective in changing the ** thermal** and "electric states" of the body! 
The experience of the past against it is of no more value than the same expe- 
rience against mercury! (78 to 151). "Who can tell the effect of any 
remedy" [in any case] 'Hill it be tried P* (199). Success in each case (54) 
nmst be the test, though many recover from blows on the haul, and "the 
reparative power of nature will cure nineteen cases out of twenty without, 
the assistance of any physic at all," (178). 

567. In general Dr. D. seems to count opium, prussic acid, &c., "nega- 
tive" or depressing remedies. He considers the "period" of intermission a 
d^pree or two below par; and yet he administers m this state the negative 
ajD^ents to raise it up. "Zotevr Mm up/* said Pat, when he wanted the coffin 
Imed from the gravel But we will not do the Doctor ixyustice. He is not 
sure beforehand whether the stajze of laiseitude is negative or positive. He 
tries his generally negative rememes, opium,, prussic acid, d?c^, in the smtdlest 
i^ipreciably effective doses (209), "feels his way;" and if ^ey provoke the 
svstem to an action sufficient to both drive away the dm^ and prevent the 
chill, why, then, "he is justified" (p.54) in continuing this blind and dan- 
gerous quackery with opium, (81, 3 gr. doses), prussic add, ^c, **bf sue- 
eeerful results/* whioh, however, are no more justification to ek^'repilar/' 
/1 18), than "recovery firom blows on the head" is for repeating the blows I 
And this he proves by an equal success with his generally positive remedies, 
bark, wine, camphor, ico. He does not know till he tries it, whether cayenne. 



trlcftl ^sohditiong of the 9y«tem mii3^ "for aBghl hdldiow8> tin he tries^'' be sUdi 
Aft ft) dipeotly reyene the aotion ^ these remedied '' (^2^ 199). An av^iele 
mkj be genendly good for *'a partrtenlar type of disease in one looalify, and at 
generally prejuaicial when applied to the same type in another/' 191. She 
gont ifi the first (oe and gont in the second may rlqtfire d^^fvrmA remedies !: 

568< Before telling u^ what ^' never entered infe> the headaof any medi 
cal writer before him," (194, 24), he should at least hare read some of those 
things that have been reeorded by Inany of tke^most distingoSE^ed miedicd 
men who^ ever lived 1 Or he fldbonld have remembered^ when writing page 
194^ what lie himeelf said on pa^ 24, that Bi|)tooerate8 taught the doctrine 
xA the unity both of diseaie and its tj^ But let it be remambeied by tb^ 
feeder, that al^ those writers^ Dickson inclndedy (35^, have taught the error 
that thie unity consists m f&ver!!/ and hence, * all their other errors in theorv 
and mischiefe in praetice-'--4heir inabHlitv to define either medicines or pcf* 
sons, or to learn their modus op6randi> (Ho. SO), or ^' the shade of morbid 
action,'* (22), or the ^'electrical states of the system to whddi they are appli* 
cable." l)ickson, 186, 209. 

569. On page 179, the Doctor says: ''If the Homeopathists will put in 
print the instances in which I have neglected to acknowledge any thing I 
have borrowed from them or others, I wm very much thank Uiem," &c. 

670. Haying found the Doctor either very culpable in this respect, or 
very ignorant of medical progress, I will not say wnat he has borrowed from 
others; but I will say that he dcdms the discovery of the unity andperiodicity 
of disease [fever] though he quoted it from Hippocrates, (24). The univer- 
sality of fever in all forms of disease, though he nUffht have quoted it from 
Gregory, (No. 38), or from Paine, (No. 41), or Marshall Hall on Infl., 
(No. 302), or Hannemann, every where. He claims the discovery of the 
electric action of remedies and the rejection of the lancet— though he might 
have quoted both from his countryman. Dr. James Graham of London, and 
J. S. Olcott of Boston. He claims the discovery of the unity of disease^ 
though he might have read it in Brown, or in Gre^ry, in Hahnemann, in 
Graham, in Rush, in Samuel Thomson, in W. Beach, in fact in one half of 
the ablest works of the profession. His "discovery," (195), that "whatever 
can cure disease can cause it," is the basis of H^hnen^mn's system ! He 
claims to have discovered the periodicity of all disease and the proper time 
for medication; and yet his favorite, Hippocrates, taught the expectant treat- 
ment — ^the waiting fcH* the favorable moment to "aid nature." He claims the 
discovery of the doctrine that the true treatment of disease consists in regu- 
lating the temperature of the body; but, if he read the book from which was 
derived the doctrine that lobelia is the best remedy for asthma, (198)^ he 
would have learned that doctrine far more perfectly than he has taught it ! 
He would have learned before trying, whether the heat is too high or t^ low, 
and what remedy to begin with in each and every case! He would have 
learned also, sure "rules" by which he could "tell what e£fect a medicine 
will have on diseased states" before it has been tried on any one! 

If I had never read any book but Dr. D.'s, Indght have supposed that 
some of his claims to discoveries are just; and if I had never ** tried** nor 
thought for myself, I might have supposed that Ms doctrines of disease were 
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#ifi and 'tis pisctioes good; but as it is, I am alMfliotl on aU ihaae poiati. 
ftjH I esteem the man for bin moral couiMp^ in oombatl^g what lie beIieT« 
lb be wi^ng, and boldly advanoing ''in tEe teeth of pubUcopiniony.'' vhat 
be beUeres to be right; and for putting forth, .in his vrork^ mnoii that is true 
and good, (as on page 40, second paiBfi^raph), which ma^ be verv usefid to 
thoee who haw the tme philosophy of medicine, that will enalue them to 
know the right and the wrong, and to separate the one from the other, befon 
tiiey "exhaust nearly all their best vesouroes," p. 46 

^71. While we thus critioise Pr« JD. as in duty to scienoe, justice and 
iinmanity we are bound to do, we most cofdiaily assert that in ,9iany of his 
eritieism on Allopath}^ and nuodifications of its praotiee,.!^, like Hahnenumn, 
has done a signal senrice for reform, and assure the reader who ia on the trM 
foondadon of medical science and practice^ fmd thefefwe caa ^not be leal 
astray l^ its "bewitching theories,'' that he will find Dr. D.'s *'J^mlUtciei ^ 
a$ Faculfy, imd Prineiphi ^ Chrom-Thmnal Prmc^ qf Medicine,'' 
a most deeply interesting b<xA, by carefully readin^^ which, he will be aUe 
to judge of its yalua ana of the justice of our criticisms oi| it» ^ . 
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WATER CURE. 
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Thus far, I hsve presented the efforts to reform the practice of mediciiie, 
&n the basis of ^he Allopathic doctrine that 'HrrifaUiioB, inflammation and 
hrer are diseaaes/'by men who belonged to the profe6aion> ajad desired to 
remain in social and scientific harmony with its members; and who left it, 
if at all, only because of its ill treatment of them, on account of their 
fe&hnatory efibrts. 

572. I hare shown that, for the want of a new and rare foondstioB prin- 
eiple to start upon, their reforms haVe been bat superficial at the best, and 
hate mostly fallen back again entirely to Allopathy; that Eoleoticism,' Ho- 
meopathy luid Chrono-Thermalisifi, have Jtoprtnciple that will prevent them 
from Veing again swallowed iip by Allopathy, and poisoned and reduced by 
to errors and practices, till they can no longer be distinguished as reforms. 

575. It now becbmes my pleasure to speak of men who, out of the pale 
of the Profession, uninstmoted in its plausible and ** bewitchmg theories,'', 
and unbiassed by the influence of a powerful profession and temptation to 
&'on6r and profit, could look on the practice as it was exercised by its advo- 
cateSi and justly scan and liteasur^ its results; and who had the moral iivde* 
pendence to break all restraints, to reject what th^y believed to be wrong, 
Ind iskdopt what they' found to be good, without the lear of t3on)Bequences. 

574. The first of these that I shall notice, though not the first in time, is 
J^iiessnitz, the pioneer of what is called, Ths Watxi^ Curb. 

This system of medication was devised by Viitc^ht Pnixi^SNiTz, a peasant 
of Graefenburg, Cfehiiany. 

575. It is based upon the proposition that, by eating and drinking what 
he should not; by neglecting the proper use of Water, exercise and air; and, 
finally, >by taking poisonous and excitin|^ -drugs to cure disease, man has 
departed very far from Jbis original heal£: aha that he can return to it only 
Jby reveririiig this course. 

576. He must ^eat moderately and at proper times, of that which is the 
most suitable to sustain and the least liaole to injure him — ^must drink only 
water and use it freely on his person; must breathe fully of fresh air^ and 
take the amount and character of exercise the best calcuUted to give health 
and vigor to every organ of his body. 

(167) 
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677. It is generally the case that> when a man becomes disgusted and 
displeased with a part of a system of principles or practices, he is inclined 
to reject the whole, the good as well as the bad features of that system, and 
fly off at once to the opposite extreme. Hence, it is quite natural that a 
peasant who has seen little else than misery and death as the result of drug 
medication, should exclude everythinfi^ that bears the name of drug or medi- 
cine froxja. any system which he may aeyise. 

It is equally natural that men like Johnson and GhiUy, in Europe, and 
Shew, Trail, <&c., in this country, who, from their unfortunate adoption of 
the " fever disease doctrine'' were never able to distinguish medicines from 
poisons, should take the same leap from the practice of usinff indiscriminately 
medicines avid poisons, to that of using nothing that is caUed a medicine. 

578. Hence, the fEict that nearly all the men who have embraced hydropathy 
eaodumdy as their practice, have been eithei persons who, like the peasant, 
Pieissnitz, never knew much of medicine; or who, like Johnson, Fcnrbes, Shew 
and Trail, had been ihrcugh the allopathic routine, and become entirely dit* 
gttsted by it. 

579. Others who have seen much of what is called domestiQ or aanative 
practice, and its effects, have turned their attention towards the use of innoc- 
uous stimuli, and the rejection of only what they have considered inimical 
to life. These aie found among Eclectics, Botanies, Thomsoaians, root 
and herb doctors, Indian doctors, <fec. The most sensible, philosophical and 
honest among them beincr Physio-medicals, using only agents vhoMi action 
harmonizes with the vital functions and benefits the tissues, aniong which 
wster is so conspicuous that many of them enter the egdsting water-curs 
establishments or provide its appliances in their Infirmaries, so uiat patients 
can have the beneiit of those convenient combinations of wat^r with medicine 
in cases in which neither would be so effectual alone. 

• • 

d60. The pure water cure establishments are mostly conducted by converts 

from the allopathic faculty, who have had a larce e;xperience in practice, and 

who, from their feJse views of disease and of therapeutio action, have never 

been able to estimate aright or duly to appreciate, the purely physio-imediciil ' 

agents of the materia medica, whose action is as innocent as tliat of water, 

and often far more speedy and efficient. 

581. Thus, Dr. Trail, o{ New York, savs: "Of dru^ remedies in. annif 
sense, from calomel and antimony down ihrough lobeha and nervines, to 
raspberry leaves and catnip— all or either, we dispute their innocency," and, 
"all drug remedies, lobelia Mid cayenne, as well as calomel and opum, are 
absplutely poisons." W. 0. J., 1854, p. 86, and P. M. R., 1854, p. 161. 

582. But therq are other establishments under the name, conducted by 
men who have learned, from the Physio-medical system, that mahycf these 
''drug remedies" are more prompt and efficient, in many cases^tnan watery 
always as innocent in their nature and often more so in their effects, and thev 
use uiem as they think proper. We are acquainted with a number of such 
estiftblishments. 

58S. This course is not sanctioned by Preissnits, nor any of his strict fol- 
lowers. Dr. Joel 8hew, who spent some time with him, says:, '^Ne one 
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deserves the name of hydropathist who does not practioe according to the 
principles of the immortal founder of the new system. It is well known to 
DO a standing rule with Priessniti, with which all must oomplY, that no 
patient is allowed to take medicine while undergoing the cure," W. C. Man.» 
p. 28. Neither does Priessnitz allow the Tapor hath, hut Dr. Shew uses it 

584. I find, nowhere, any set platform of principles from the hand of 
Preissnitz, though he may liaye written one ihit has not come under my eye. 
Tet, from reported remarks, I infer some of his doctrines; for example: 

686. Dr. Shew reports a case of "liver complaint," to cure which the 
lady had heen treated with mercury. Under Preissnitz's treatment in a short 
time "she had a crisis of hoUh, ihrauffh vMck the mercury evaporated,** 
jbnmediately after ^ese had healed, **the k^flammoMon of the liver reamed. 
'Now j^ou may consider yourself cured/ said Priessnitz; and she was indeed 
cured m a few weeks, when the liver complaint left her.'^ W. C. Man., p. 25, 

From this, I infer that Priessnitz did not consider inflanmiation disease. 

686. Dr. Edward Jotmaont who spent some months with Priessnitz in 
1842-3, for the express purpose of ohserving the facts of water cure and 
learning its principle6» says: 

"There is no well educaijed medical man in England who wilLrefuse to 
admit that a remedy which can produce (at will) the most profuse perspira- 

Be, (ev< 
power 
ciples of Hydropathy, Pref., p. 11. 

687. Hence, I infer that the science of Hydropathy consists in regulating 
the temperature, or, in other wo^ds, the action oi the system, with, me tem- 
perature for a guide. 

688. Again, I find several psges devoted to the processes of nutrition and 
purification, at the close of whicn Dr. Johnson acnves at the conclusion that 
the process of waste is quite as important as that of nutrition, and that the 
promotion of this, chiefly throi^h the skin, is "even more important than 
that of nutrition" [?] p. 87. Hence, an important doctrine of Hydro-thera- 
peutics is to remove all the w^te from the body as fast as it accumulates. 
So that, as nearly as I can deduce them from all that I can find written on 
the subject, 

689. 2^ water cure consists in the grand propositions: 1. Put into the 
body that and that only which is usefcu to it as food or drink. 2. Keep the 
body in those circumstances of air, temperature, exercise and rest, that will 
enable it to make the most profitable use of the first. 3. Remove from the 
body, as fast as separated from its tissue, or by any means accumulated in it, 
everything offensive to its well-being. 

690. To all these propositions, in the abstract, all sensible men, profes- 
sional or not, most cordially assent. The only questions are: 

691. What is the condition of the body (called health) in which all these 
tfaings are fully and perfectly regarded? What are the opnditiokui (called 



difetse) that reraltfrom the neglect of any d tibie ah^ve? What am the 
tdgnn or symptoms by whioh those conditions may be known ? Whai ine 
the agents of No. 1, (689), the circumstances of No. 2, ^iid the besit meaoi 
Mid processes of No. 3? on all which there is a ya«b (Uveraity of opinion 
among men, even the strongest advocates of ioater cun, 

592. In searching aimong their writings, I find that the leading au&ors, 
Johnson, Gully, Shew, <fec., adopt nearly the same doctrines of diaeaae, vis: 
that its distinct forms are legion, and its essence irritation, fevery and inflam- 
mation. Shew's Manual, p. 126. 



593. Dr. Trail says, (Oyc, vol. 2, p. 74), ''Fever is an abnormal distmi^ 
ance of most or all Ihe liod^y functions;" and (p. 78), '*^Che paroxysm 
is a remedial effort." But, 
"We find this disease,'* Ac. 

dttcussion with me on the modus operandi of drugs, he says: ''Feiver ia bolk 
disease and an effort of nature." 



^c, vol. X, p. 74;, "Fever is an aDnormai aisnuo- 
odiy functions;" and {^, 78), '♦The paroxysm 
\, speaking of ague and fever (p. 91), he saviy 
c, (Dr. &ickson'8 type of all oisease). In his 




594. In the department of nosology, Drs. Shew and Trail follow the de- 
scriptions of "disease'' by the Allopathic writers. 

But, vol. 2, p. 72, Dr. Trail's '* judgment'' is with mifM that these ''Nosol- 
ogies are-all unphilosopkkal and absurd^" and in vol. 1, p. 33, 

595. That 
iological i . . 

fnot in their notions of the modus operandi of remedies] isjprecissfy 
the whole orthodox medical system utterly and totally fails." 

596. "It has no physiological science vpon which to practice the healing 
art." [?%w is the "error of errors." Tney count irritation, iever^ an! 
inflammation — ^mere disturbances of physiological action— disease; and, in 
|>nctice, seek to destroy the power that produces them, instead of removing 
the obstacles to their equilibrium]. 

597. What then are the disHneHve doctrines of Water-cure or Hydio-the- 
rapeutis? lansweir: 

1st. That vegetable food and pure air and water are the onlv substanoes 
proper to-be received into the human economy, in a state of health. 

2d. That daily, universal bathing in cool water, is indispensable to Ihe 
preservation of perfect health. ^ 

34. That pure water is the only proper remedial agent to be administered 
or applied to the body for the cure of disease. 

4th. That all substances called medicines or pure stimulants are more 
or less poisonous, and do more harm than good. (See Discussion. Also 
No. 675). 

598. To the first proposition I remark: It is seldom that we can find veg- 
etable substances so abundant and so pure, that we may not find some animal 
food preferable to the vegetables before us. Thus the imperfectly developed 

Eun, fruits, and roots, are often quite deleterious to healui, while good Ten- 
n, wild fowl, fish, <fec., are nutritious and wholesome. I pmfer good dried 
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beef or renison to sour bread, wet potatoes, gnarlj aprdes, &e. Tet, as a 
geiMral proposition, I belieye that vegetable food is {Nreferable to animal. 
- I believe tbat few bodies are constantly in suoh a condition even when we 
call them healthy, that the addition of a little acid, sugar, ginger, or spice 
of eome kind, or aromatic stimulant may not sometimet be benencial. 

To the sec(Hid proposition I give my full sanction. 

3d. I cannot admit that pure water is the only substaace jproperly admis^ 
sible as medicine, nor do I believe that there is, in the civilized world, a 
Water-cure establishment in which actively medicinal substances are not 
used. For example, Dr. Trail says, (vol. 2, p. 84), "Indian or wheat meal 
gruel protrudes the action of the oowels.'* '< Crust-water, com cofifee, lem- 
onade, apple tea, &o., (p. 85), [and he miglit just as well have added, pep- 
permint, ginger, cinnamon, cloves, or cayenne tea}, "are both grateful. apd 
harmless.'' 

A medicinal action is one that is calculated to remove obstructions, or to 
correct the wrong conditions of the tissues in disease. If wheaten grits, 
liarley cakes, rye mush, stewed apples, pears, plums, and tamarinds excite 
the llowels to action and remove costiveness (and they do), they act medic- 
inally; and it were just as sensible to object to them on account of the extra 
labor they provoke, as to oppose leptandria or juglans when used for the 
same purpose. If lobelia and boneset, by relaxing the system, excite it to 
vomitmg to remove pernicious substances (and they do^, they do just what 
warm water does in the same cases. The question, which is the best meanis, 
depends on the answer to another question, viz: Which does it the best and 
with the least expenditure of vitality to the system? Havmjgr tried them aU, 
/ much prefer to put lobelia into the warm water. If my Water-cure friends 

S refer to make the system do all the labor without any assistance, let them 
o so. I will neither imitate them, nor commend their course. 
4. This I deem a very gr^t mistake in theory, which leads to a neat 
defect in practice — ^that of rejecting from the materia medica a multitude of 
therapeutic agents as innocent as water and '£&r more efficient. 

599. It is surprising to what an extent persons will go, to sustain a dogma 
which they suppose they have discovered to be true. 

The application of water in any way, bath, shower, or wet pack, so cold 
as to produce a chilliness of more than tiiree minutes duration, u as great an 
abuse of water as the cbnti&uiuice of the vi^xyr bath to Hunting, or of lobe- 
lia to entire prostration, or cayenne to a strong fever, is of these invaluable 
and equally innocent remedies. The liability to abuse of either is no objec- 
tion to its legitimate use. It is not liability to abuse that constitutes poison, 
but the intrinsic character of the article and its tendency to a wrong action. 

r 

600. Water is indispensable, to keep tho blood thin and sufficiently abund- 
ant to distend the vascular systems, to prevent organic and tissual irritation, 
and, above all, to absorb the extra heat and regtuate the temperature of the 
body under great excitement. 

601. lAMg^s notiona, indorsed by so many learned men, about the ve^t- 
able food of the tropics and the tram oil of the north regulating the amami 
temperature, should not be received without ffreat deductions. 

If it is the mere burning of such food in uxe animal body, that keeps up 
dM heat, how does the bear keep up Am beat during winter* while benta in 
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ft hoUoir tree, without food, and comes out fat in the spring? How jb 
the fienh of those men sustained who eat no tmimal food in- any climate t 
uid how is the h^at of those sustained who eat nothing but lean flesh^ A 
friend of mine onoe spent four years among the buffaloes of the west, living 
ahnost wholly on their lean flesh. Yet he retained all his health and vigor. 
And it is notorious that the hardiest plebeians of the northern countries of 
Europe, seldom eat any tMat How is ikeir fie%h sustained ? 

60^ The fact is, that much of the heat in animals, is generated, as it is 
around pivots in machinery, by friction alone, and its degree 'is regulated 
almost wholly by the elastic power of the surface which', when too much 
accumulates, expands to let it escape; and when too little, contracts to retain 
a sufficient quantity. The irritation, called thirst, which an excess of caloric 
excites, induces the animal to drink, and the fluid absorbs the caloric, and 
carries it out in the form of perspiration. When excitement is great and 
water deficient, the result is a contraction of the surface that retains too 
much heat. This excites the nerves and blood-vessels to the production of 
that condition which is termed fever and inflammation. Now, common 
sense tells us that thiis condition demands cool water, internally and ezter- 
mdly : and hence the reaison why waUt is so eflectual, as a remedy, in all 
acute fomis of disease. If applied, of the proper temperature, and in the 
right quantity and manner, it is often all that is necessary; and even when 
morbific matter has accumulated and the action of the system is bw, wano 
br hot water is an indilfpensable wd to medicines that more speedily raise 
Uie action and purify the hody. 

603. But, when used cold internally or externally as a stimulant, to raise 
healthy action in a case of chronic debility, as in packing a dyspeptic or 
consumptive patient in a cold wet sheet, and keeping him there two hours, 
with his teeth chattering with cold, or even in bathmg him in cold water in 
the hope that, after this very disagreeable, fatiguing, and prostrating pro- 
cess, he will be blessed with a free perspiration, is little if any better &an 
to expose him to cold, and then to ague and fever, for the same purpose. 

604. It should be no wonder to. the reflecting mind, that morbific matter 
should thus be confined in the tissues till it forms deposits and breaks out 
in ''sore boils from the crown of the head to the sole of the foot" 

605. If the object is to purify the body by perspiration, whv not put it 
into a vapor bath, and let it have the benefit at once, of artincial warmth 
and moisture, instead of compelling it, in its debilitated state, to labor two 
hours in chattering its teeth, and suffering all the torment of a universal 
chill, till, by this severe goading provocation, it shall raise heat enough to 
warm the water, relax the tissues, and relieve itself from ''duress vile?'' 

606. I am not a little amused at the hue and cry of the Hvdropathists 
against the "extra labor*' necessary to remove stimulants (such as ginger, 
sage, and catnip), over and above what is necessary to remove the disease 
for which I give them, connected with the recommendation of two hours 
chilly labor in ^e cold pack, to heat water enough to make the patient as 
comfortable as he was wmn ^^ put him into it, oefore a perspiration^ vsA 
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80 good as that produced by my ginger and vapor baih, can be started to 
relieve it I 

^ 

607. I am glad to see tihat isome Water-Cure advocates are becoming sen-* 
sible of this lubsnrdi^ and folly, and are giving, in such x^ses, w»rm and 
vapor batiis at once. Dr. Shew has given us a full chapter ( viii^ on the im 
and value of the vapor bath» and it is the most valuable chapter m his book. 
It is exceedingly xox^ that "boil crises" follow the use of the vapor batlw 
for the plain reason that the naorbific material which forms them, under cola 
pressure, is carried out through the natural channels opened by the combined 
mfluence of warmth and moisture in the vapor batli. 

I was pleased also that, when about to advocate the superiority of a vapor* 
over a cold bath in cold chronic cases, in preventing chiUs, boils, di^c, the 
pupils of Dr. Trail assured me that they already agreed with me in this: 
And Dr. Trail himself, (p. 37, vol. 2), opeaks of the vapor bath as superior 
in many cases to the cold water bath, and attributes all the evils of its \md 
to its atmae (599) by ''steam doctors," whom he represents as ignorant of ita 
proper management, ffe tells us how it should be used I If he will only 
aUow us as much science and common sense as ha possesses, I suppose that 
W ourselves inay tuie it properly AerM|s/i^/ 

I think the Doctor is. hardly fair In. ssying that the steam doctors have 
brought the vapor bath into oisrepute. Was it in scientific and popular use 
and credit, before Dr. Samuel Thomson revived its use in this country? And, 
if it is in some places less respected now than it was twenty years ago, is it 
not because pseudo reformers have joined with Allopathists in abusing it, 
for ^e punpose of putting down the strong opposition to Uieir ciaft, of uu>se 
who then ine most judiciously and effectiudly appjkd it? 

608. Prmdples. Priessnitz and his followers seem to have disregarded, in 
a great measure, aU platforms of principles as well as systems of nosological 
arrangement; and devoted themselves chiefly to the business of regulating 
the heart's motions and the temperature of the body, with water, applied 
according to the dictates of their judgment in each particular case. Btill a 
few of them have laid down what they conceived to De the main foundation 
stones of their edifice. I quote them hero for inspection, and add a few 
comments. Dr. ISdward Johnson, who spent some time with Priessnitz, says ; 

^ 609. **EeaUh Qonsists in that state of the body in which the transforma- 
tion of food into the livizig tissue, bears the natural proportion (as regards 
their activity), to the activity .of the tansformations of living tissues into life- 
less amorphous compounds of oxygen — ^in other words, when the conservative 
vital force oflEers the proper amount of resistance to the destructive force of 
oxygen — or in language simpler still, the supply is in due proportion to the 
waste. An adult aniimd is in health when these two forces exactly counter- 
balance each other." [Gk)od]. 

610. ''JHacdse is a disturbance of this equilibrium or balance, [fever, an 
errorl, consequently, whatever causes this oisturbance is a cause of disease, 
[goodj. The vital force offers a perpetual resistance to all causes of disturb- 
ance, [good]. When this resistance is stronger than the cause of disturbance, 
disease does not occur. But when weaker, disease [inabiUty] ensues, the 
condition in which this resistance entirely ceases is d^ifh^*' p. 1 18, 1 19. 
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011. Dr. J. proceeds to show, by yery apt illustrntions, (an issue nd 
acanstic), the healing tendency of inflammation, and the importance of k^^p- 
ing np healthy action. As cold water is by all, himself especially, (page zi), 
pronounced a powerful sedatiye, capable of ''lowering the temperature and 
the yelocity of the heart's action to any giyen degree, eyen to death,'' it fol- 
lows that it is not a proper remedy for great deficiency of temperature and 
cardiac action, and, of course that, when, in such cases, it does good, it ii 
by the reaction it proyokes, not the direct action it produces, and in this 
letpect is no better than the ^'stimulating drugs" we often use. 

612. Dr. Shew, page 127, describes * 'inflammation generally" as **diseAS4f** 
and giyes us, as the causes, ''exposure to great heat and cold, cold and mois- ' 
tore,'' &c.^ He giyes the spaptoms, "heat, throbbing, andyident pain/' 
Ac. " This disease, [phrenitis], when seyere, is ezceedungly danseroua, and 
must be treated with promptness. Cool thoroughly the head and reduce iht 
iraneral feyer," Which he eflects with cold water and pounded ice, p. 128. 
So "pneumonia is one of the most dangerous of dB diseases/* — to be cured 
in the same manner. 

Here are only four errors, first, inflammation is not disease; second, the yitid 
fbrce alone is its cause; third, inflammation is a unit, not "diseases," if it were 
many, and fourth, the practice should be to remoye obstructions to its action, 
not to "reduce" the power of the system to make it. 



613. The only diflTerence between Dr. Shew and AHopathists is, tl 
its contrary to his theory, confining his practice to one mherently ini 



that he 
acts contrary to his theory, confining his practice to one inherently innocent 
mnedy, while they act consistenly with their theory of inflammation, in sub- 
duing it with remedies appropriate to their notions of it. 



614. One would think the fact that the Water-Cure men use but one medi- 
cine for all cases, were enough to conyince them that disease is a unit. But 
Dr. 8. has as many diseases as Allopathists haye, and they are the S€mie — 
irritation, inflanmiation, and feyer in their yarious forms. 

Dr. Shew does not confine his materia medica to coid water, — ^he giyes i 
merited and generous credit to the yapor bath, pa^ 96, and we assure him 
he needs not put ice on the head. It will fare quite as well if he enyelopM 
it entirely in tne yapor. 

615. Dr. Trail giyes the symptoms of seyeral different forms of feyer, and 
then comes the "rationale" of it, which amounts to "a general efibrt of all 
the yital energies to relieye the system from the influence of some offending 
cause. That this effort is made periodically, the system requiring interrau 
of rests, until yictory or death results," and he adds, "If this yiew of feyer 
is right, the drug system of treatment must be wrong," p. 78. 

616. This yiew of feyer is nearly rights and, of course, proyes that the use 
of poisonotcs drugs mtist be wrong. But some of the agents called drufs, 
haye a direct tendency to aid "the yital powers" in remoying the obstacles 
to their free and equal action, consequently these are ripM instead of wrong. 
The good Doctor's "fogj^' idea that "feyer is both the disease and an effort 
of nature," preyents him from yet seeing clearly the difference between 
medieinea axii poisons, — **hygemc affeneiea** and "deadly drugs.** His treat- 
ment is so much Vike that of Dr. Shew, that we h^ly need to repeat it 
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here. As he imes no p(n80>ii«>he can do no imschief, except ^as he says ifafe 
Thomsonians do with their steam bath, p. 37 )> 7i£, being tgworant^ of Ut 
powers and adaptations, may not make a proper use of his cold batii! — 
may <V>ver do it," or nse ice water with it, or not use the vapor bath first ! or 
may commit some other blunder for want of a little inetructioQ fiom some 
Thomsonian "who does not abuse it by making it a tmiYeraal hobby, jyt.- 
Trail says, (toL 2, p. 51), '^There are some delicate individuals of bloodlesir 
i|kin and feeble vitality^ who find it extremely difSeult to get comfortably 
warm in the wet sheet, and such maybe very much assisted by a [warm J 
fomentation to the abdomett for fire minutes before and after the pack.'^ 

According to our observation, nearly all chronic eases are just such '<d^^ 
cate individuals/' and we are of the opinion that a full vapor bath, and a 
sentle coM shoifer after it^ to cloee the pores and keep the b^t in, is as mudi^ 
Better than the ^'fomentation on the abdomen/' as it is niiore ^netal oTer 
the system, and that the cold dash is as much, better than the mtermediate 
''pack" as it is adapted to ^ purpose^ of preventing exhaustion and regulat-' 
ing the temperatui>&; and we have a grefl;t mind to go and learft of Dr. Tndff 
how to use it judiciously, aitd not to abuse it> as he thinks the ignorant steals 
doctors are m the hi^it of doing t Seriously, this reffularly dusting slurs ofr 
"steam doctors" for iffnorandy abunng eieam, renunds tis of spme^lppett 
Hteraiy characters on a nilnray, condeming the engineers as tmfit to mam^ 
the locomotive, because tMy can- not traiislatea passa^ in Homer or Osesar, 
nor repeat a single page of Bhaks]peare» Milton> or Byron. 

A» one of Dr; T/s doctrines is, that we must cure disease by "aidh^ na- 
ture," — ^hygienic agencies alone— an4 mother is, tiiat "fever is both disease 
and an effort of nature," I am CttriotA to know how he will cure disease with- 
out opposing the efforts of nature? And how^ the adoption of the double 
doetrme that fever is and is not disease, does not make hmt wrc«g, lei which 
erer doctrine may be true^ At all etvents he believes, with Dr. lieacfa, tha^ 
'disease is a salutary effort of the system to remo^ disease 1" That is as 
bad as making the stomach vomit up itself ! I would not turn the mind of 
ihe^ reader from ihe works of Drs. Shew and Trail, but only guard him 
against their errors and inconsistencies. He will find in them much that is 
worthy of his careful attention. 

617. The Water'-Otire, then, as an ittiportant department of Hiedical prac- 
tice, can not be too highly estimated; and, unlike any of the systems lMfler< 
tofore examined, all ^e hann it ever does, results solely fiom imprc^r 
applications' of it, and not from any inherent tendency in water to injure the 
human system, whenever and wherever its action is demanded. No 83n3tem 
of medical practicQi can ever be fully effective without its aid. Though its 
processes are by some carried to unjustifiable extremes, yet the Water-Cure, 
or Hydro-therapeutic system, is to be commended more than any of the pre- 
ceding for the greater aaid more judicious attention to diet and exercise, on 
which it <continuaUy insists, CfipeoiaQy in its public establishments. The 
mere regular daily cleansing operations, diet and exercise of these institu- 
tions, do much, independent of what is considered medical, to aid the vita) 
force of almost any patient to recover its equilibrium of action, and the organs 
iheir proper impressibility and aativity. When they add to what is there 
aypliea, tne jmdicious use oif othei^ purely saaiative medicinal agents and i>ro- 
cesses, and mat dkeci aid to the vital force which electricity and extra vital 
power can apply, they will do all that hsB been yet discovered for the relief 
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of pbjrsical suffering. On this system of pxactioe, Drs. Johnson, Gully, 
Shew> apd Trail are good authorities. 




"nothing hut hypc&esis piled on hypothesis"? — That Bigelaw sAouia style 
it (5) "an ineffectual speculation"?— -That Ahercrombie should call it (1) 
"tne art of conjecturing"? — That Waterhouse should cidl it (26) "learned 
quackey"?-^na that Bush (26) and CShapman (141)should call tne practice 
««horrid» unwarrantahle, murderous quackery"? 

Since, as I have shown, they all retain the fundamental, Allopathic errors, 
that '^irritation, and inflammatKXi are diseases," and that the symptoma which 
follow *<the action of external agents on the body, whether as causes of 
disease or as remedies," (20), are produced by those agents, is it at all won* 
derfnl that Hbmeopathists should neyer haye learned how, in any case, to 
•'choose the proper agent, the dose, or the time of repetition?" (473)— tW 
Edeoticism and Ohrono-Thermalism should be guility of the inconaiatency 
of railing against one mode of depletion, (the lancet), and adopting another, 
(physic), — of rejecting one poison (mercury) or three, (mercury, antimony, 
and arsenic), and prescribing all others — ^that they must oe scmietimes ob]k;ed 
to try many agents, (418), eyen their whole catalogue (533), before wf 
hit the right, and neyer know, but by their success, whether they haye hit 
the right or the wronff — Skilled or cured? (531). Is it strange that none of 
the sects should be able to distin^ish between food, medicines, and poisontt 
(408), or that all should so stupidly adopt the absurdity that ''foodLmay be 
niade poison by concentration," and "snake poison a medicine" by dilur 
lion? (413, 550')---ai)id that no one can ^ye a good reason why he diSm 
from the rest in his selections or his rejection? Is it steange that eyen oar 
good friends of the Wator-Cure tribe, while they are confused with this 
'^feyei: disease" doctrine, can not determine what agents are sanatiye and 
what are poisonous, and therefore ''pronounce them all, from calomel and 
antimony, through lobelia to sage and catnip tea, absolutely poisonoiaf^' 
See Dr. Trail against Dr. Curtis. 

No! The wonder is, that any well infttructed medical man should be so 
stupid as to count that absurd doctrine (ferer disease) science for himself, 
(4), or haye the impudence to publish it as science to the worldl 

But says Whiting: "Because all systems hitherto promulgated, haye been 
false, and conseauently transient, it by no means follows that ^ere may aot 
be found one wnich will stand a tower of strength, unharmed by the rude 
shock of opposition's bursting waye, throiflgh all succeeding time." L. U. 
S., page 7. 

Says Prof. Samuel Jackson of the Uniyersity of Pennsylyania, PrincinleSb 
page 1 1 : "The true science of medicine U a aemomtradve science, and aD its 
processes should be proyed by established principles, and based on posir 
tiye inductions. That the proceeding qf medicine cere noil of this ekarader, 
is to be attribuied to the manner of its cvi&oaUon^ not to the nature qfthe sdenee 
Us^.*' L. M. 8., p. 15. : 

These sentimente of Dr. Whiting and Prof. Jackson, are my own, and I 
now proceed to deyelop this "demonstrfttiye scienoe," that proceedia firpm 
"esitablished principles^" is "based on positiye induotions/' and will "stand 
unharmed through all succeeding time." 



THOMSONISM. 



619. In the latter part of the last century, in the town of Alstead, New 
Hampshire, lived a farmer's boy named Samuel Thomson. He was a ^een 
observer of men and things, particularly the practitioners and the practices 
of medicine. He watched, Closely, both the men who studied at the colleges 
and gave drugs by the prescriptions of Professors, and of books sanctioned 
by law; and the less pretending but more useful doctors who practiced what 
was called '' Domestic Medicine;" and he carefully noted the d^rent results. 
After he became a man and had a fEunily, he had abundant opportunities for 
painfully witnessing disease, and the empyrical and barbarous treatment c^ 
it, by "the legally constituted guardians of the public health,*' whose (con- 
duct appeared so strange and inconsistent, that he commenced comparing it 
carefuny with experience, reason, and common sense. Trammeled bv none 
of the "bewitchmg theories of medical professors," blinded by no self-inter- 
est that should lead him to attempt to sustain andent, ti^ne-'honc^ed and 
pojmlar errors his mund played freely over the field of observatkm and ex- 

Seriment before him, ana soon discovered <he fatal error of Allopathy--^the 
octrine that irrUaikm, /ever, and ii^ktmnmtUm are iUeea$e, 

620. **I foimd by experience,*' s&js he, "that the learned doctors w^re 
wrong in considering, fever a disease, or an eneiny. The fever is a friend 
and cold the en^ny. This I found by their practice hi my funily, till they 
had five times given the patient over to die. Exercisihg my own judgment, 
t followed after ihem, and relieved my family every time**' 

021. ''After finding a general principle respecting fevers, and reducing 
that to practice, I found it sure in all disease, when there was any nature 
left to build on; and in three years constant practice, I never lost one patient. 

** I attended all 'the fevers' peculiar to our country, and always used fever 
as a friend, and it returned the gratitude by saving ^e patient" Quide to 
Health, p. 10. 

.622. Here was a obahd discovxbt in medicine* vix: that ferver is not 
only eomeUmee but a/iMty« a friend; and that friend is ▲ unit, an effort of 
the vital force to protect the organism from the aggressions of the causes of 
disease, "The struggle of nature to throw off disease," G. to H., p. 14. 

Others had discovered that, in mild cases, fever is a friend; but it was 
left for Sam'l. Thomson to maintain this doctrine can»sUm&y tiuroughouL 
Not only <mce a friend b^t always a friend, was hie doctrine. But this 
was not idL 

(177) 12 
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623. SamU. Thomsoa's conduct was consistent with his principles. Hay- 
ing discovered this great general principle, he ''beducbo it to practxcb." 

624. This was no Allopathic, Homeopathic, Eclectic, nor Chrono-Ther- 
mal patching up of an old rotten system of error and mischief. It vhu, 
indeed, as the Eclectics pronounced it, "a complete revolution in medicine," 
and the first and the only one that has ever been well planned, and completely 
carried otd, since the murderous devicea of Paracelsus came into vogae. 
Nothing else is worthy to at all compare with it. 

626. But how did he make the discovery? ''Possessing a gift for exam- 
ining the things of nature, my mind was left entirely free to follow that 
inclination, by inquiring into the meaning of the great variety of objects 
around me," p. 8. 

626. Thus he discovered that "much of what is at this day called medi* 
cine, is deadly poison; and were people to know what is offered them of this 
kind, they would absolutely refuse to receive it even as me^cine.'' 

627. ''This I have long seen and known to be true, and have laboied 
hard; for many years, to convince them of the evils that attend such a mode 
of procedure with the sick; and have turned my attention to those medi-* 
cines that grow in our country and which the Gk>d of Nature has prepaK^ fof 
the beneit of mankind." 

628. "Long has a general medicine been souffht for, and I am confident 
I have found such as are universally applicable, m all cases of disease, and 
which may be used by the people with safety and success. After tibiir^ 
years study, and repeated successful trials of the medicinal vegetables of our 
own country, in all forms of disease incident to our climate, I oan, with vril 
grounded assurance, recommend my system of practice and medicines to the 
public, as both salutfiry and efficacious," p. 8. 

629.. Here we find the true foundation nrinciple of all scientific medica' 
tion, whatever be the particular remedy used, or the mode of application, viz 

"Wliatever, in its specific nature, tends directly to iaid the efforts of! tlie 
vital force in protecting herself against the aggressions of the cauiSes of dis- 
ease, or in removing tibose causes or the effects of their presence or action 
from her domain; whether by directly exciting her tp a higher action, or hy 
relaxing her tissues and enabling her to act more freely, or to remove offend- 
ing matter oc conditions; or by lubricating, or by tonmg up lier tissues, is a 
m^icine, each partioiUar character or article of which, if used in the oaaes^ 
quantities, and modes, in which it is demanded, (all which this dootruM 
clearly indicates), is innocent and sanative; that is, it is intrinsically harm- 
less, an aid to nature in the prevention and cure of disease. The misappli- 
caltion of it, is properly termed its abuse, and is the teildest form of quackery, 
and the most excusable. 

The ascertainment of the conditions and wants of the system, the judg* 
ment as to the kind of medicine wanted, the quantity, and mode of appS 
cation, Ao,, fall within the scope of physiology and pathology, materia 
medica, and the knowledge and skill of the physicians; afl which being now 
rightly based on the true doctrine of deranged vital action (irritation, fever. 
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and inflaniBiatkHi), Hre no longer, mysteries and guesa work, specidation and 
recklessness (5, 6, 21» 27)> but positive 9cienoe%, capable of being learned 
and successfully practiced by ordinary mental power and industry. 

630. On the other hand, whateyer, in its natiure, tends to destroy the 
organised tissue, or to deprive it of liie power to rei^pond to the action of the 
vital force, in its efforts to preserve hedtth or to raise a fever (when one is 
necessary for self-defence), no matter in what special article found nor hoW 
applied, is a potion, always injurious to the system, ev^n when used to pro- 
voke it to a physiological actidn to remove the causes, the ccmditions, or l^e 
effects of disease. 

The use of these for any medicinal ptirpose, is an abuse, both of the arti- 
cles and the patients, and a disgrace to the mediciil profession. It is the 
worst form and character of quackery — "horrid, unwarrantable, murderous 
quackery," (142^). 

631. Observing that, in all cases of health, the heat i^ ^uUy and equally 
distributed, and, in disease, defioient and unequally diffused, the farmer 
adopted and proclaimed the doctrine that the great duty of the physician is 
to "raise the heat," and to "keep the inward heat above the outward," 
(p.28). So strenuously did he maintain this doctrine, that his Allopathic 
opponents charged him with burning and. scalding his patients to death. 
He, in return^ charged them with freezing theirs to death — addinjg, jQgur- 
atively, as they killed their patients by freezing them, and he curea his by 
warming them, it must follow that "heat is life and cold is death," p. 8. 

That this expression was intended to mean nothing more than that " the 
preservation of the equilibrium of heat, is the preservation of Ufe; and the 
destruction of it produces death," is evident from the fact that he eveir- 
where says that, the raising of the heat, by artificial means, w^ restore me 
patient "whenever there is nature enough to build upon," p. 10. 

It must not be' denied tibat, so Strongly was he unpiressed with the idea 
of the deficiency of heat in all cases of disease, that he scmietimes labored 
to increase the quantity, when an equal distribution of that already pres- 
ent, would have been much better. But let him give his principles for 
himself: 

632. ''Led to inquire into the component parts of which man was made, 
I found him composed of fire, air, earth, and Water. The earth and water 
are the solids, the fire and air the fluids. The two first are the component 
parts; the two last keep them in motion." This is, indeed, not very defin- 
ite, but about as usenil as that of the scientific Simon, or Carpenter, or 
Brande, or others of the present day. "Heat I found was' life, and cold 
death; and that all constitutions are alike." . [He means, as I learned from 
himself, in regard to their anatomy and physiology, tjieir powers and their 
wants]. 

633. "I shall now describe the/i^/ which continues the^r^ or Ufe of 
man. This is contained in two things, food and medicines, which are in 
harmony with each other, grow in the same field, to be used by the same 
people, [A very important doctrihel. They who are capable of raising 
«id preparing their rood, may as easily learn to collect and prepare all their 
Medicines and administer them when needed." > 
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634. '*Oar life depends on heat; food is the fdelihfttkmdks and ocmtini^ 
that heat The digestiye powers being correct, consume the food; this oon- 
tinnes the warmth of the body, by oontinnally sapporting the fire. The 
stomach is the deposit from which the whole biody is supported. The heat 
is maintained in the stomach by consuming the food; and all the body and 
limbs receive their proportion of nourishment and heat from that source; as 
the whole room is warmed by the fire which is consumed in the fire-place. 
The greater the quantity of fuel consumed in the fire-place, the greater the 
heat of the room. So in the body; the more food, well digested, the more 
heat and support through the whole man," p. 8, 9. 

635. This doctrine may seem erroneous to some, but Dun£[lison has copied 
it khnost verbatim, and Lidbig has risked his reputation on its truth, excent 
that be prefers the lungs to the stcnnach for his fire-place, and allows the ht- 
tle salamanders called arteries to scatter the coals all over the room, and set 
fire to all the combustibles they may alight upon. 

686. Thomson continues: '< By constantly receiving food into the stomach, 
somie of which is not the best for nourishment, the stomach becomes foul so that 
the food is not well digested. This causes the body to lose its hesat — then 
the apatite fails, the bones ache, and the man is sick in every part of his 
whole frame. This situation of the body shows the need of medicine, and 
the kind needed; which is such as will cleanse the stomach and bowels and 
restore the digestive powers. When this is done the food will raise the heat 
again and nourish the whole man. All the art required is to know what 
medicine will do this and how to administer it, as a person knows how to 
clear a stove and pipe when clogged with soot, that the fire may bum free, 
and the whole room be warmed as before.'* 

637. ''The body, after being cleared of whatever clogs it, will consume 
double the food and the food wiu afford double the nourishment and heat that 
it did before. We know that our life depends on food, and the stomach be- 
mg in a condition to receive and digest it When the stomach and bowels 
are clogged, all that is needed is the most suitable medicine to remove obstruc- 
tions fKmi the system. All disease is caused by clogging the system, md 
all disease is removed by restoring [as above] the digestive powers so that 
food may keep up the heat on which life depends," p. 9, 10. 

638. Hence it is evident that, as the Doctor puts both food and heat in the 
capacity of powers ''on which life depends,'/ he does not mean to say, lit- 
enuly, that htat uU/e, any more than that food is life. They are both 
used figuratively, to signiQr that they are indispensaUe sustainers of life^ 
and here all philosophers and sensible men agree with him. 

639. Those who have been willing to put down Dr. Thomson's system, 
have perverted his doctrine, "the more food well digested the better,'' to a 
license to patients to "eat as much as they please of anything they wanf 
But, as he has here said " the more food" ( 'suitable for the best nourishment,' 
page 9,) and "weQ digested,'' the better. Neither he nor his' system is 
chairgeable with this error. Agsdn, of medicines he says: 

640. " There are two great principles in the constitution of things the 
principle of life and the principle of death. That which contains ma prin- 
ciple of life can never be tortured into an administration of death, £Hmbs 
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IB WTonff. We can kill ourselTes by eating good food]. If^ tlien, a medicine 
is good in any case, it is because it is agreeable to nature, or this principle of 
life, the very opposite of disease; If agreeable in one case, it must be abso- 
httely so in all. [Not if tinsuited to the case, as an astringent where a 
relaxant is required]. By the actiye operation of nature, the whole animal 
economy is carried on.*' [But here he is sound and true]. 

64t. "If, then, heat is life, and its extinction death, a diminution of this 
Tital flame, in every instance, constitutes disease, and is an »>proximation to 
death. All then mat medicine can do, in the e3q>ulsion of disorder, is to 
kindle up the decaying spark, and restore it$ energy till it glows in all its 
wonted vigor.'* [He means, of course, by removing obstructions, and stimu- 
lating the system to a healthy action]. 

642. <' If a direct administration can be made to produce this effect (and 
it can) it is evidently immaterial what is the name or color of the disease, 
vrhether bilious, yellow, scarlet or spotted; whether it is simple or compli- 
cated; or whether nature has one enemy or more. Names are abitrary things; 
the knowledge of the origin of a malady, and of its aptid.ote, makes the 
genuine physician — all without this is real quackery." (p. 11, 12.) [Most 
excellent doctrine], 

643. "The study of anatomy, and of the whole animal economy, is 
pleasing and useful; but it is no more necessary to mankind at lar^ to qualify 
them to administer relief horn pain and sickness, than to a cook m preparing 
food to satisfy hunger and to nourish ^e body." 

644. This has been ridiculed by many; but nothing is more certain than 
that neither anatomy nor physiology ever taught us, a priori, what is good 
for either food or medicine, nor what is or is not poison. Experience alone 
has taught these lessons. And both history and oliservation tell us that many 
very accurate anatomists and physiologists are miserable practitioners of 
medicine. The Doctor continues: 

645. " There is one general cause of hunger and one general supply of 
food; one general cause of disease and one general remedy. One can be 
satisfied and the other removed* by an infinite variety of articles, 'or a few 
the best adapted to those different purposes. That medicine, therefore, that 
\vill remove obstructions, promote perspiration, and restore digestion, is suited 
to every patient, whatever form the disease assumes, and is universally appli- 
cable, and will relieve acute disorders, such as fevers, cholics, dysentery, <£c., 
in twenty-four or forty-eight hours at most." p. 13. 

646. To these doctrines, except the one cause of disease, I can most cor- 
dially subscribe. I have demonstrated them as surely as I ever did a problem 
in Euclid. 

647. The Doctor, not being a literaiy critic, calls heat life, and fever, heat; 
and he shrewdly asks — ' Is there in the human frame more than one kind of 
heat?^ 'Yes,' says the physician, 'there is the pleuritic heat, the slow, 
nervous heat, the putrid heat, the hectic heat, the yellow heat, the spotted 
or cold heat, the typhus or ignorant heat» and many: other heata^ and, 
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sometiiiies (oalamitoiis to tell) one poor patient has the meet orthe whole of 
these heats, and dies at last for the want of heat I" 

648. ** Is ferer^ heat, or nature, disease ? Surely not. What is commonly 
called feyer, is the effect and not the cause of disease. Jt ia the struggle of 
nature to throw cff disease,** p. 14* . 

649. This is the true doctrine. It is the struggle gf nature to remove the 
causes, conditions, or effects of disease. It is the ** effect,'* not of disease, 
but of the yital efforts to get rid of disease, its causes, or its consequences. 
It has but one cause, and tl^t is not '' heat," but the vital force. Its tendmy 
is one, the cure of disease; though extraneous causes maj obstruct that ten- 
dency, and direct its power to the prevention of the cure, or even the 
production of injury. 

650. The duty of the physician is to remove those ''extraneous causes,'' 
and give to fever the opportunity to fulfill its mission and disperse itself again. 

661. ** The cold causes obstruction, and fever arises to throw it off. This 
is universally ^e case." p. 14. 

The Doctor was much mistaken here. Cold is not the cause of small pox, 
nor measles, nor scarlatina nor erysipelas, nor many other forms of disease. 
In another place he said, "all disease is caused by clogging the stomach;" 
[not quite], and in another, "all disease is caused by obstructions." 

652. Only the last of these three is true; all disease is caused t>y obstruc- 
tions, of some kind, to the free and universal action of the vital force, through 
nerves, blood-vessels, or any other tissues of the system. Cold, and clogging 
of the stomach, are only two means of producing disease; but the agents that 
obstruct the vital action, are innumerable. On Sie next. page he says, "cold 
is the cause of fever." He means the exciting cause, and it is one, but not 
the only one. He says, "remove the cause (cold) and the effect (fever) 
will cease." True: but the cause of fever is the vital force; we do not wish 
to remove that, nor did he, for he says: 

653. " No person ever yet died of a fever, for, as death approaches the 
patient grows cold, till, in death the last spark of heat is extinguished. This 
the learned doctors cannot deny, and therefore they ought, in justice, to 
acknowledge that their whole trayi of depletive remedies, such as bleeding, 
blistering, physicking, starving^, with all their refrigeratives, their opium, 
mercury, arsenic, antimony, niter, &o., are so many deadly engines comoincld 
with the disease, a^inst the constitution and life of the patient. Using them 
to cure disease, is like throwing a part of the fire out of the house, and put- 
ting upon the balance water, snow, and ice, for the purpose of increasing the 
fire and heat in a room." 

654. Instead of this, "The great principle is to assist nature, which 'is 
heat." [That is, whose visible sign is heatj. 

655. " At the commencement of fever, by direct and proper application 
of suitable medicine, it can be easily and speedily removed, and the patient 
needs not be confined long. In twenty-four or forty ^eight hours to the extent, 
often short of the final time, the^fever maybe removed, or ihatSrhich is the 
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[exeiting] cause of it. But when the patient is left unassisted, to strugj^le 
with the aisease, until his strong [fever] is exhausted, and, more especiaUjr, 
when the most unnatural and injurious administrations are mftde, if a recoreiy 
is possible it must require a longer time. These declarations have been often 
proved, and can be again, at me hazard of any forfeiture the faculty may 
challenge." p. 15. 

656. Dr. T. says: '* The balance of power between heat within and cold 
without, or heat within and heat without, or cold within and cold without, 
produces cessation of motion which is death." 

657. And, of course, he bases all his treatment on the doctrine that ''the 
inward heat should be kept superior to the outward," and that the current 
outward, or ''determination to the surface," should always be maintained. 

658. This, he contends, cannot be done by any agent or process that 
directly destroys fever; hence his whole practice is directed to the aid of the 
"heat" or vital force in passing outward, removing obstructions and pro- 
moting healthy action; and he contends tliat the most favorable time to "aid 
nature" is when nature is making a strong e£fort to help herself. 

659. Hence, he says: "when the fever fit is on," give diffusive stimulants 
to aid it in the removal of obstructions, and, at the same time, by relaxing 
enemas, cold aflfusions, warm and vapor baths, "open the pores," to "let 
out the obstructions," <ko. 

660. Thus, he was a Chrono-Thermalist o/thefiret iffater, hut jmt the reverse 
of Dr. Dickson, who believed that the cdd stage is the most favorable for 
treament, and tilien cave poiswa to lower the heat, instead of stimtdants ix> 
raise it/ But Dr. D. did not refuse to practice or "aid nature" when she 
was tired and languid. He then cave her the more aid. Instead of Dr. 
Dickson's deadly opium, prussic acid^ quinine and arsenic, he gave cayenne, 
ginger, cloves, the aromatic mints, <kc., and thus he cured his patients "in a 
very short time," and lost a sttialler per centage of like cases treated, than, I 
believe, any other man that ever practiced medicine; for he 'seldom left one 
patient to attend to another till the first was out of danger, 

661. Though he said, "Disease could be removed by an infinite variety 
of articles," ne generally preferred "a few of the best adapted to the pur- 
pose," and pointed out about a hundred others, that any one who chose, 
might use instead of them. He saw that, in disease, the system required, 
1st. Relaxation; 2d. Stimxdation; 3d. Astringency; 4th. An alterative and 
tonic effect; 5th. A restorative; 6th. An antiseptic influence; and he selected 
the best articles for these purposes and arranged them under these numbers, 
60 that any person could readuly refer to them in practice. The index arti- 
cles of these numbers, selected as the best of their kind, were, Ist. Lobelia; 
2d. Capsicum; Sd. Bayberrv; 4th. Chelone Olabra; 5th. A compound of 
peach meats, astringents, and aromatics, and 6 th. A tincture of gum myrrh 
and capsicum; and he enumerated under each head, other invaluable articles, 
in variety of number and power, sufficient for the judicious and effective 
treatment of every form of disease to which the human f^unily are liable. 
To aid these, he adopted the use of the invaluable vapor bath, a means more 
effectual than any other one in medioatioii. 



eet. He has been laughed and sneered at, de8|>i8ed and abiised* >iot vmng 
so few remedies: but Professor Harrison says, in his materia medica, thai 
he can find Imt dx indications in disease, and even these may be reduced 
to four! Prof. J. B. Coze, of the Universi^p' of Pennsylvaaia, aaid that 
f€W practitioners in America used more than fifty different articles, and the 
best of them did not use a third of that number. Lastly, the Allopalhie 
faculty en masse have but three systematic remedies, the lancet, opium, and 
calomel ! All besides thefie are euher subserrient to them, ot suggested by 
a pure empyricifim! 

663. I do not desire to conceal the fact that Dr. Thomson adopted scmie 
crudities, contradictions, and absurdities, in theory; such as that man is 
made of fire, air, earth, and water, the two latter beinff the solids and the 
two former being the fluids, and the first of them all, l^e, if the reader will 
hare it so; that cokL is the cause of all disease, and all disease is caused by 
cloggii^ die stomach; that the internal heat of the body must always be kept 
above the outtrard; that a fever tarns inward instead oi outward; that we 
must sometimes stimulate in hifih fever, and force as well as (nvite a crisis, 
and put cold water on burned feet and then a steaming stove to them, (p. 
116). I say, though he committed some such errors and mistakes as these, 
they were .all of minor impcrkmce. 

664. The sfi^ai /vTtdamenkU 4ocirine that '*/wer is an tffori qf nature to 
remove disease,*' (^^)> ^^P^ ^^^ almost always right in practice. (Dr. Wa- 
terhouse said, "Had John Hunter, whom I well know, been bom and bred 
wliere Samud Thomson was, he would have beeu just such a man,'* letter 
to Prof. S. L. Mitchell). John Hunter did not carry out his principles (42), 
because his mind was not ''emancipated from the tyranny of the schools." 
That doctrine blew, for Dr. T., to the winds the lancet, narcc^s, and mercury, 
and every other poison in all its forms; and established, in his mind, a purely 
sanative medicaiiQn* 

QQB, It is. a wonderful, a most ''astounding'' iact, that such a man as 
Samuel Thomson should iiave prescribed a hundred different remedies for 
disease, (many of which had never before been used), and yet among them 
all is not a single deadly poison, nor even a dangerous article! 

. 666. The only reason that can be given why reformers called Eclectics, 
H(»neopathists, Chrono-Thermalists, and some Physopathists, have never 
heen aole to separate poisons from medicines, while br. Thomson succeeded 
so completely, is^ that they adhere to the ''fever disease" doctrine, and he 
lejeotea it. 

667. I most conscientiously declare that, no matter what my disorder, I 
would rather be treated iti strict accordance with the directions contained in 
Dr. Samuel Thomson's little "twenty dollar'* "Guide to Health," thou^ 
some of them are (niite objectionable, than by a council of one of the hcH 
practitioners from aU the sects of medicine, who reject the great Thomsonian 
doctrine, and follow what is written in their books! 

668. I do not deny that, to him who is able to separate the true and good 
from the false and mischievous, the Eclectic, the Homeopathic, the Chrono* 
Thermal, and the Physopathic books contain much vahisl))^ matter that is 
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not in Thomson's work; but diey contain also enough that is pernicious, to 
more than counterbalance all that value, to him who can not make the proper 
separations, but must take the doctrines and the treatment as he finds them. 

669. This conriction is the reason why I did not, long ago, review those 
works, and recommend them to the readers of the P. M. Recorder, and the 
students of the Phjsio-Medical College of Ohio. 

' • • • 

670. Onee, when very sick of phrehitis, I called a true l^omeoniah to cure 
me. He has since ''progressed'* into Eclecticism, and I would not trust him 
BOW to cure a diarrhea or a common cold ! which any Thomsonian can cure 
in a few hours, or days at most, more surely than David Crockett could kill 
a buck with his rifle, at a hundred feet! 



". » 



\ 



THE PHYSIO-MEPICAL PRACTICE 



671. Lastly. There is a true science and practice, cafled the **Phym' 
Medicaid** the character of which is indicated by its title. Its ^Meadexs'^ 
are not men, but the immutable laws of nature. 

It is the system of principles properly called physiological, or those that 
govern the formation and preservation of the organized body. 

672. Its doctrines are, that the human body is formed and controUdd, 
preserved and defended, and, when injured, restored, by the action of an 
mvisible a^ent called the vital force; tnat, when all its parts are in such a 
condition tnat this force can act freely and fully through them, this body is 
said to be in health. 

673. That any thing which may in any way interrupt this full, free, and ' 
universal action through the body^, may l>e a cHuse of disease; that tiie states 
of the tissues in which this action is permanently interrupted, is diseased 
itself; that any such interruption is manifested by certain signs or symf- 
toms, consisting of Ist. Disturbances of the equilibrium of ^e action of toe 
vital force, caUed irritation, fever, and inflammation; 2d, of a destructibn 
of the tissue by chemical action, called ga^erene; 3d. of a combination of 
these two, vital and chemical, called suppuration; 4th. of certain mechanical 
conditions called congestion, cramp, spasm, &c., and 5th. of the effects that 
follow or accompany these several disturbances, called heat, redness, pain, 
swelling, tumors, ulcers, cancers, &c. 

674. It maintains that these manifestations of deviation from the healthy 
state, dictate to the person affected, or the practitioner of medicine, the prb"" 
priety of avoiding contact with or coming under the dominion of, all the 
causes that tend to permanently derange, or long and seriously disturb, the 
vital equilibrium. 

675. And when, by ignorance, inadvertency, or unavoidable exposure, 
the conditions called disease have occurred, it teaches the duty of aidmg the 
vital force, in its exciting, irritating, and inflammatory efforts to remove the 
obstacles to healthy action, by means and processes that do not further de- 
range it, but tend airectly to restore it, and to heal the breach, if any. 

676. It rejects from its remedial means and processes, every thing in its 
nature calculated to do violence to the healthy state, as lancets, leech^8, 
cups, blisters; and all poisons, narcotic, escharotio, and meghanical. And 

(186) 
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677. It uses those articles and those only, which, in their nature, harmonize 
with the organic Ussue and the vital force; and, in the measure and mode of 
application required in any given case, directly aid that force in restoring its 
equilibrium; by judiciously removing or helping it to remove, all the obsta* 
cles to its free and universal action. 

678# It calls the ability of all the oi^ans of the body to admit or mani- 
fest the full and free action of the vital rorce, HeaUh. 

679. The inahiUty of imy organ to perform its healthy functions, it de- 
nominates disease. It teaches that this disease consists, essentially, in a 
fixed contraction of tissue; as cramp, tetanus, stricture; nervous, muscular, 
or capiUary erethism or tension: or, in undue and permanent relaxation of the 
same tissues, as in syncope, or any great prostration; or, in a composition of 
these two, called an irritated or excited condition, as manifested in phrenitis, 
mania, fever, &c., in which the organs are unable to perform properly their 
of&ces; or, in a suspension of responsibility to the action of the vital force, 
as in paralysis, parcosis, &c.; or, lastly, in partial lesion, as in the process 
caUed suppuration. Entire destruction, or gangrene, is death. 

680. It regards any thing and every thing that can, in any way, directly 
or indirectly, by use or abuse, deprive the organs of the power to respond 
fully and freely to the action of the vital force, as causes of disease. 

It regards the viUd force as the only cause of so much of the manifesta- 
tions or symptoms of disease, as are properly termed irritation^ fever ^ and 
inflammation. 

681. It regards as poison^ anv thing and every thing that is certainly 
known, in authorized medicinal doses or demes, to have directlv destroyed 
human life, or is, in its nature calculated to deprive the organs of the power 
to respond to the action 6f the vital force in the production of irritation and 
fever; as, antimony, arsenic, mercury, belladonna, cantharides, cicuta, digi- 
talis, opium, <fec., <fec., and rejects tibem in toto from its remedial means. 

682. It adopts, as remedial means and measures, only those which Allopath- 
ists, Homeopathists, Eclectics, Ghrono-Thermalists, &c., &c., suppose to pro- 
duce but one action, a direct tendency toward, till it finally vanishes in, health. 
In other words, only those whose inherent tendency, like that of food, exer- 
cise, warmth, electncity, and the influence of pleasant company, harmonizes 
with the organic and conservative force of the system, and like food and 
water, may and shoidd be ffiven or applied, in the quantities and modes re- 
quired, till the objects of their use are fully accomplished — ^till perfect 
health returns. 

683. It rejects, as unsuitable and mischievous, any thing and every thing 
that can not be continually administered, with impunity and with benefit, so 
long as the conditions requiring its use, remain. 

It does not use opium for irritation, nor the lancet for fever and inflam- 
mation, nor mercury for defective secretions; because it must not use these 
means tiU the irritation, fever, and inflammation subside, the secretions be- 
come natural, and the patient healthy and strong. 

684. The principles of this Physio-Medical (or natural) sjrstem of science 
were, shadowed forth in the B. H. Becprder, yoL 4th, p. 227; vol. 9th, p. 
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346;. ral. 17th, p. 130; vol. 18tli, p. 108. They are rery well embodied in 
the phitfonn of the Baltimoie Conyention of Ootober 1862r see P. M. Be- 
colder, vol. 18th, p. 155, and fully developed, and af^Hed in practice^ in 
'*Ottrtis* Lecturer on Medical Science and PracHceJ' 

JPlcU/orm of Principles adopted hy the National Convention, at Bal&more. 

** Wheoeas, There have arisen in different ages and coimtriefi, and of eveiy 
sect in medicine, men of noble minda and l^evolent hearts^ who exerted 
all their energies to reform the errors and abuses of what was called the sci- 
ence and practice of medicine. 

"And whereas. The men of this description of the Allopathic school, aie 
still compelled to pronounce their principles an '^ incoherent assemblage of 
incoherent ideas;" and their most efficient medication "horrid, UBwaimita- 
ble, murderous quackery;'* 

And whereas, Many modem New School Beformers of the same honest 
intentions, have few fixed principles of practice in which they can agreei 
and no firm bond of union m effort for the promotion of medical reform; 

"It evidently appears to be the first and most important duty of this 
convention, to point out the generative errors of all the popular iqrstems of 
the day, and to lay down in clear and unmistakable terms the fundamental 

Srinciples of true Medical Science and practice, as ffuides to all who may 
esire to attam to perfection in the knowledge of the neding Axi, and as a 
common creed, whidi all can advocate and defend^ and as a bond of union 
in effort for the promotion of this most glorious cause of science and buman- 
ity; therefore, 

"Resolved, Bv the Reformed Medical Association of the United States, 
that medical science, pertaining altogether to natural aubjeeti^ must be in 
itself as fixed and definite as any other natural science. 

" Resolved, That the reason why medical men have not learned it, is tkey 
have attempted to base it upon the violation of physical laws, which are ever 
variable, instead of those laws themselves, which are immutable: they have 
built their systems on what they call paUioloffy*-or rather they have pto* 
nounced that pathology which is only deranged physiology, and built upon 
this error. 

"Resolved, That the Reformers of past times have fiEiiled to perfect their 
practice, because of the impossibility of doing it while they retain the fahe 
notion that the science is based on pathology, or the doctrine that physiolog- 
ical derangements are disease. 

"Resolved, That the fundamental principles of true medical science axe 
not pathological but physiological. 

"ilesolved, That disease is not vital action deranged or obstructed, 
increased or diminished, but any condition of the organs in which they are 
unable to perform their natural functions: a condition that pemianeiiitly de- 
ranges, obstructs, or diminishes vital action, and in this sense is a unit 

"Resolved, That irritation, fever, inflapimation— terms used to signify 
increased, deranged, obstructed, ox accumulated vital action in the nervous 
or vascular systems— are not disease, but physiological syBEipt<xns of disease; 
and are not to he directly s^tbdued^ but fdways to be aidea^in their ultimate 
design and intention in removing obstructions and restoring the nervous and 
circulatory equilibrium. 

" Resolved, That auj^uratioQ is to be encouraged and promoted whenever 
there is accumulated moibific. matter to be removed; that gangrene, beb)£ 
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no part of inflaromatioii, btit a puirely chemieal prooess in <:nppo6itio]i to all 
Tital action^ aod oooumng onl^ vhen vital action hag wkoUy ceased, ^ 
associating of it with inflammatioB, and treatmg the ktter as tending to ter- 
minate in the Conner, has been a source of immense mischief in medication. 

''Resolved, That it is the dutj of the practitioner to reject in toto every 
means and process, which, in its nature and tendency, in authorized medic- 
inal quantities, decrees, or modes oi application, has been known to hate 
direcdy destroyed nnman life, or permanentlv injured the tissue, or deranged 
the phj(uological action, and to use t^ose, ana those only, which have a dii»oi 
tendency to aid the vital organs in the lemovid of causes of disease |nd ttiA 
restofatK>n of health and vigor. 

''Resolved, That the agents of this character are not confined to the veg* 
etable kingdom, but axe found in every department of nature, and ta be 
'seised' upon wherever found/ 

"Resolved, That though we shall exercise charity towards the ignorance 
and prejudices of all men, we can count no one a true medical i>eformer who 
rejects the doctrines of the foregoing resolutions." 

These resolutions were thoroughly examined and discussed, in a commit- 
tee, ccHisisting of Pro£Bsaors L. ^mkstcm and J» T« Ooxe of the S. B. 
M. College at Macon, Ga.; I. M. Comings of the Metropolitan Medical Col« 
lege of Wew York; Wm. F. Smith of Philadelphia; H. F. Johnson of 
luss.; A. Curtis of the P. M. College of Ohio; Br; S. Jj. Swormstedt of 
Maryland, and Dr. Samuel J. Wateon of Yirgmia. Also, separately in the 
general convention, (P. M. Recorder, vol. 17k and adopted wi^x 4ut /uk> 
dissenting voices, [Drs. P. John and H. F. Johnson]. 

They have since been adopted, in substance, by the Middle ^tes Medical 
Association, at Philadelphia, (in which Dr. John coincided); and by ^e 
Eclectic Medical Society of the EaiAem Stetes, held In New York in 1866r 
Individuals professing to be true Reformers, sometimes erring^ in practice, 
will not destroy the principles. 

6B5. In Physio-Medical estimation, the indications of disease are: 

1st. To relax constricted tissues so as to fav<» secretion and depuration. 

2d. To stimulate them, if necessary, to healthy action, to promote secre- 
tion and remove offending matter; and, at the same time, to lubricate drv 
surfaces and neutralize m(H*bific iigents. 

3d. To restoi*e and maintftin bMlt£y tone or condition. 

686. The first of these indications, is fulfilled by water, warm or cold, in 
fomentation, tepid, or vapor baths; or cold wet cJotibis, Imlhs, or anions, 
as required; aided by anti-spasmodic medicines, such as k>belia, eupatorium, 
catnip, asamm, sa^, and the bland and soothing aromatics generaUy. 

The second indication is fulfilled by heat, moist or dry, as requiied; by 
capsicum, ginger, xanUioxykm, cloves, pennyroyal, or any inaocent, acro- 
aromatic or exciting substance suited to the case. The lubrication is effected 
by water, fnucilages, oils, dbc, and the neutralization by alkalies, acids, and 
innocent astringents, as bayberrv, and l>y resins, aer myrrh. 

The third indication is effec&d by gentle, steady, and permanent relax- 
ants and stimulants, good food, pure air, stdtable exercise, cheerful coiilpany, 
variety of scenery, &o. As to the manner in which the various curative 
agents and proceasesare to be applied', the true Physio-Medical science gives 
us the following general directions: 
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687. Aidnaiur§, — ^Theie ate three wiyt to aid huui in tiie MOomjriMiaMgiKt 
«fbii objects or wishes: The first is to lemofe the obstacles to bis emnrCB;tfM 
asoond is to supply him with the meana best adapted to enable him to elfeet 
Ua purposes; and the thiid is, to inspire him with a desiie to ezeit aD hii 
own power and means in the rig^t direction. So of everf part^ <Hgaii and 
^ of the man. 



688. Remove obetadee. — ^In all cases of disease, there are, in the diaeaaed 
partiy obstacles to the free and universal action of the nerres and eircnkting 
vessels, which the vital force is endeavoring to remove. The whole science 
of Physiology consists in the knowledge of the character and uaea of the 
organs and powers of the system; that of PMhdogy, soiar as it ism acience, 
bi the knowledge of its conditions and wants; andti^e whole art or |naetioe 
of medicine lies in the knowledge of the modes and the means of a ujylyii y 
those wants. In some cases nature wants only one, in others two of the ai£ 
above indicated; in others all. In some cases, all can be supplied by <»e 
means; in others more are wanted. 

689. The clear and prompt discernment of what is present and what is 
wanted* and how to apply it, constitute ^ perceptive mil of the physician. 

690. In all cases of disease, or of obstruction to healthy action, the system 
indicates her condition and wants by certain irremlar actions of the nervous 
or of the circulating system, and generaOy of bow. These deranged actions 
are properly called vital signs or symptoms of disease; which are very improp- 
erly called, by all pathists, ^'dis^ised morbid actions." She also sometimes 
gives mechanical symptoms, as obstructions to circulation or nervous action^ 
or muscular motion; and sometimes chemical symptoms, as suppuration 
and gangrene. 

G91. The discoveiT of these symptoms, and the conditions they indicate, 
is called diapnosie, uiat of their course and termination prognoeie. That 
which they demand, as a corrective, is called their indieatUm of cure. 

692. In all cases of disease, then, the practitioner should direct his 
attention to all parts of the system, having it in his mind to detect any 
obstruction to, or irregularity in, the action to the nerves or the blood vessels. 
He should attend, 

1st. To the general irritability, impressibility and tenderness of any part; the 
derangement of the senses, or the mental and moral manifestations. 2d. To 
the respiratory and the sympathetic, dd. To the feverish excitement of the 
whole system or any portion of it, as manifested by irregularities in the 
circulation, the secretions or excretions; the temperature, the color, the 
swelling or ftfthbiness, the smoothness or corrugation. 4th. To the suppura- 
tion or gangrene of any part. 5th, To the character of all these, as modified 
by the tissue affected, me velocity of access, the time of continuance, and 
to the specific a^nte that produced the disease ^if discoverable). 6th. To 
ih% state of the tissues, as contracted, relaxed, irritated, punlyaed, <fec. 7th. 
To the demands of the tissues, that is, what character of means they want 
to relieve them from their present ill condition. 8th. To what are the articles 
adapted to supply those demands; and, 9th. The most proper way to af^y 
thtm. 
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These are the t^inffB present and the things wanted; the knowledge and 
application of which constitute, as above remarked, the chief medicttl 
knowledge and skill of the practitioner. 

693. The Allopathic School have discovered and used manj of these 
modes and means of curing disease; they occasionally use them and do good. 
But their erroneous views of vital action require them to subdue it— a work 
which nature's means or true medicines and processes will not do. Hence, 
they have devised unnatural means — the lancet and poisons — ^the use of'whicb 
accords with their patholo^cal science, and can not be rejected till they 
acquire correct views of irritation, inflammation and fever. 

694. The Reform Schools, seeing the great mischief which the lancet and 
some of the most virulent poisons produce, have rejected those agents, and 
Undertaken to cure disease oy the use of the milder, and of opposite means, 
under the influence of the same false principles. These agents, acting, some 
for and others against nature, product eflects which they can neither foretell 
nor explain; hence they despise and reject neariy allprincipM^ allopathic and 
physio-medical, and practice a blind empyricism; sometimes curing, some- 
times killing the patient, not knowine, in either case, the how or i^y they 
do it. Hence they all tend back to AJIopathy; as every sensible and honest 
man will obey the dictates of what he believes to be correct principles, 

696. Simplicity, — The simplicity of the Physio-Medical practice has been 
considered an objection to its universal application and efficiency. It is 
rather a recommendation. The beauty and excellence of all science, consist 
in its ability to reduce confusion to order, to extract philosophy from mystery^ 
and to bring all the operations of art within the comprehension of '^ 
ordinary mind. The human body is supported and health sustained, by the 
beautiful operation of the digestion, circulation and deposition, of a few 
organized substances, composed chUfiy of carbon, ox^rgen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
phosphorus, sulphur and lime. All the motions of all the organs are produced 
by the simple contraction and relaxation of their constituent fibers. 

696. Disease is a condition that prevents this full, i!te& and regular action. 
Of course, all that is necessary to cure any ease of it, is to remove obstacles 
to this action, and excite the organs to their proper motions. Whate^-er will 
invariably, promptly, powerfully and permanently, relax, contract and stimu- 
late; will remove all obstructions to vital action, and cure all forms of disease. 
As stimulation is nothing more than ra])idly alternating relaxation and 
contraction, it follows that the two motions in different ways and degrees of 
rapidity, sometimes reUoring, sometimes contracting, with greater or less 
velocity, are all that is needed. 

Now, if it can be proved that any one article will, by different modes of 
application, produce all these effects, it will follow that this article will cure 
all forms of disease. 

697. The next step will be to prove that this is the best single article for 
the general purposes; and tiie last, that different modes of applying this one 
article are better than different articles for the different purposes. 

698. To all questions on these three points, Allopathists answer: 
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. though in some mysterious particular which we hare not dis- 
ooroedy unless it be feyer, <feo.y is eyiaentl^ a unit; and it would MHm u 
diough a few good remedies auffhi to cure it WeU» gentlemen, Vfkai an 
your remedies? 

699. AUcpaUdsL — The lancet, opium and calomel. If these do not cure, 
tary something else; (the best medicmes are virulent poisons), always remem- 
beringto confine your experiments to means and processes recommended bj 
"the^rofessionl" 

700. Eelectie. — ^Well» I — ^hardly know what. Podonhyllum, saline baths, 
opium, irritating plasters, leeches, cujps, &c., I guess wul ao, generallT. But 
we ^'do not limit our resources." Every thing in nature is a mediome or s 
poison, according to quantity and the circumstances of its adminiatration. 
Food may be ms^e poison by concentration, and "snake poison a good medi- 
cine'' by dilutipn. We must try the medicine. Nor are we bound b^ the 
experience or opinions of others, or by any established creed or principles. 
Medicine is a progressive science, miat may suit a case of disease to-dav 
may not suit one to-morrow. We must try one medicine after another till 
our patient is cured, when we shall know that we were right; or till he dies, 
which will prove that he was incurable! For we have the best of all tJie 
remedial means of other systems, and much of our own discovery that is &r 
better! 

701. jGTomec^a^^^.— There are great varieties of symptoms, for each and 
each grou^ of which, called disease, uiere are specific remedies: as Ars., BeL, 
Ooleh., Dig., Eup., Gera., Hell., Ignat, Jad., Mai., Sam., Merc., Nuz. Y., 01 
Bic., Plumb., Ban., Sa., Tart Ant., Ulm., Yerat., * • Zinc. But these 
are not one in a hundred. I can't enimierate for you; go to Jahr, tkert you'll 
find them, with all the diseases they have eured. For each case of disease, 
you must select the remedy that has cured the greatest number of the symp- 
toms present, and change it as these symntoms are cured and others arise; 
or, as the symptoms are reduced to those lor which it is not suitable, remem- 
bering that your medicines are pathogenetic as well as curative, and of course 
that, if you don't select the right you do injury. Remember, too, that^ if 
yen choose the right remedy, the less you give of it the better. (Hering). 

702. Chrono'Tkermaliat'^^M^ there now; disease is simply a derangement 
of the electrical or of the thermal equilibrium. It consists in actions, called 
irritation, fever, &c., which come and go by fits, as agues and fevers. Every 
agent in nature has power both to derange and restore this equilibrium. The 
best. agents to cure agues and fevers are quinine, prussio acid, opium, arsenic, 
colchicum, mercury, copper, lead, zinc, &c.; "ever3rthing in nature is in 
some way medicinal to man," < 'either positive or neffative^to the system, in 
both health and disease. But, the difficulty is to know what are the illa- 
tions of the medicines to the system in any given case of disease. Who can 
tell what will be the action of any remedy till he tries it? We must begin 
with a small dose, somewhere between Allopathic and Homeopathic, and ''run 
sometimes through ih9 whole catalogue,** ( "feeling the way," tot each remedy, 
''if not appropriate does harm!") till we come to the right one, which we 
win always know by "the restdtsr' [Empyricism from beginning to end in 
every case of prac^ce]. 
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703. BydrcpcOkUt. — ^I beliere in the simplest form of simplicity; that 
diMftBe is a unity (fever, Sec,,) and that one medicinal agent» water, is enough 
and the best means to cure it; or rather, I choose all the "hygienic agencies," 
air, exercise, diet, &c,, wiUi water of different temperatures and modes of 
application, by which I can produce relaxation, contraction, excitement and 
tonicity, all thai is required. I want nothing else. 

704* Dr. Thomson. — Ita^ght, before Chrono-Thermalistdid, that derange- 
ment of temperature is disease, and before Hj^dropaihist did, that water, in 
different temperatures and modes of application* (rapor bath, &c.), would 
cure it. But I found many simple articles that would produce relaxation, 
stimulation and astrinsency, much quicker, more powerfully and permanently, 
and with less expenditure of yital energy to tne patient. A great many 
articles will very much asdst water to produce these several effects; and I 
use, in ea(^ case, any that are convenient, safe and sufficient. But, when I 
can't relax a man with lobelia and the mild vapor bath, "raise the heat'* 
with cayenne and the hot vapor bath, lubricate with mucilages and oils,^ 
neutralize with alkalies and acids, contract the fiber with tannin and cold 
water, and "tone it up" with ''No. 4, 5, &c., the patient would do well to 
make his will!" See "Guide to health." 

705. The Pkyeio-Medicalist In the mam eld Sammy is right. He only 
takes heat, tbd manifestation, for life, the cause of fever, drc, and cold an 
eflfoct, for obsfrnctions, the causes of disease, — ^mere metonymic figures, quite 
ex(msable in an iOiterate philosopher — and commits a few minor blunders. 
His agents, lobelia, nervine, slippeij elm, cayenne, bayberry, gum myrrh, 
and the like, with plenty of water, of a temperature suited to the cases, prop* 
erly applied and judiciously selected, as to time, quantity and manner, with 
all the nygienio agencies combined, constitute the true healing art^— the ne 
plus ^dlra of medication. 

706. We mav discover new means of carrying them 4^ut, and new modes 
of ap|dication, but the principles are the laws of man's nature, and they can 
not ''progress." Ij^ these be adopted and consistently obeyed, and no 
longer is tibere any tzouble about the ^'eeeondary acHan" of the remedies for 
disease; no longer ia the physician compelled io guess at the circumstances 
in wbioh his "remedies may be converted into poisons," nor poisons made- 
"innocent as breast-milk;" no longer to "lift his club and strike," (21), nor 
raise his gun and fire (27) "at random," thus "multiplying diseases and 
incrsasfaig their mortalily," (26^. No lonffer must he "grope without a clue, 
IflbB Homer^i cyclops rouna his cave," (22), but "emancipated from the- 
tyranny of the schools of physic," (6), ana guided by the true Physio-Medi- 
cal priniciplesy he sees, at a glance, the character and conditions of disease, 
knows for a certainty the means and processes by which it may be routed, 
and goes to work in a scientific mainner, with the same fixedness of principle 
and certainty of success, that he woukl bring to bear upon tiie practices of 
aay other art, derived from the principlee of its appropriate science. He 
can noty indeed, expect to prokmg human life forever, nor to reconstruct 
the organs of the body that mav nave been fatally manred; nor restore the 
functions of organs that are totally deprived of the power to perform them; 
but be can learn to restoro that which is capable ox re8toration» and he is 
bkose-woiihy if he ever does any Hiing to hasten dissolution, or entail upon; 
his patient any chronic malady. 
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The Physio-Medical school commends the use of heat aad moisture, bknd 
difiusive stimulants, innocent astringents, of the character that may be takeo 
in perfect health, in all the -ways and to the extent ever required m diaeaae, 
witnout seriously deranging the physiological state. Thousands of means 
and many processes are of this character, and may be used almost indiffBrentij; 
but some of the best have been selected, as those that may be relied upon, 
since, with them alone, disease is treated and cured with as much directness 
and certainty as philosophical and chemical experiments are performed. 

Indeed, it can oe eaiBily proved that the best philosophers and chemists fiul 
more frequently in the performance of their projected experiments, than do 
the well instructed ana faithful Physio-Medical practitioners in the cure of 
disease. 

The conditions of their experiments being right, and the operators intelli- 
gent and skillful, both classes of operations are sure to produce the expected 
results. But sometimes the instruments or agents of both are defective, and 
then the results in neither case can succeed. The chemist can do nothing if 
his instruments are imperfect or his agents impure. So the doctor can not 
cure a far gone consumption with any medicine, nor any disease witb spoiled 
medicines. 

707. Thus, some of the differences between the Physio-Medioal system and 
all others, have been pointed out. It has been shown that, first, it counts irri- 
tation, fever and inflammation as so many modes of mani/Mting an intermp- 
tion of the free action of the vital force,-*-of course not diaease, but a Banatiiti 
^arU Secondly, it never seeks to diminish the power to produce these symp- 
toms, but always to remove what prevents an equilibrium of vital action, 
whether that oDstacle be a positive substance, as in retained secretions or 
excretions; or a mere condition, as in cramp, tetanus, the contraction of the 
surface in the incipient stages of fever, &g. 

But, most of all, this science explains all "the doctrines of fever,'' in such 
a manner, that they are no longer ''difficult to study," nor are the results of 
that study "very unsatisfaotory," (35), nor are ''the doctrines of inflamma- 
tion" at all "proMematical," (36). In the liffht of these glorious truths, 
(lliese foundation stones of the beautiful temple of true medical science), 
"experience" is no Jonger "false," (19), and "the action of external agents 
on tne body is" no longer "fraught witn the highest degree of imcertainty," 
(20). 

708. The Physio-Medical science and practice is not tlie gift or inventk»i 
of any man nor company, nor succession of men. It is this eternal truth 
and good, science ana art qf Gfod, and His inestimable and unequaled gift to 
all who will thankfully receive it and properly apply it. 

Different individtials, in all ages and countries, have discovered and pro- 
mulgated more or less of its principles^ and means and modes of practical for 
which we should render to each due honor and gratitude. And smce. among 
them all, I know of no one who has given us io much that is true and good, 
connected with so litUe that is falee and bad, as what we find in the little 
"Ouide to Health," so I know of no one who is entitled to higher honor or 
deeper and more lasting gratitude from all the sons and daughters of atfiic- 
don^ than Dr. Samud uTiomson, the farmer doctor of Alstcwl, New Hamp- 
shire, who presented to the world his chief medical discoveries and inventioD^ 
m the ninth year of the present century. / . . 
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Other ne* inaf more clewfy develop these God^given prineipke, ramDve 
from them errors and crudities that still hang aboitt them^ and discoinor and 
dfevise better ways and means of putting them in tarde. But, I repeat, the 
doctrines themseli'es, the general deductions from ^m, and tiie character 
of the means and processes of medication, irhicb constitute the Physio-Medi-^ 
oal science and practice, are tibe Immutable truths and art deyiaed bj thi 
anchangable Qod for the benefit of ihe unehan^eMs can8tiMkm of man, and 
^an never ''pro^pess^^ nor be svipphmted -vixile nan ahall iohafait this earthy 
and disease coikttnufi to ^ex himi 



709. We are now ready 1b> answer our last qnestiotti. What is isedioid 
science? What is quackery? and where can each be found? 

Science is knowledge; of course, what is not well known to exist can not 
be science. Erroneous theories are not science. "Science,'' says Aber- 
crombie, ''is the established relations of tilings." But he calls medicine the 
<*artof conjecturing," (1). The science of guessing, (1). Prof. Jackson 
saya H ia what b ^'proved by established principlea «ad naeed on- poaittre 
iaaaotions.'^' ^'Pemotistrabie." Of cotursev Allopathy, or «^a shapelen 
assemblage of incoherent ideaiB,^ (4), ''hy^fothcMaptkedon hyDotkesis,'' f 5) 
^'ignomnce of disease slid of a suitable remady/' (a), ^'tafcsiirdky, oonlraaia*' 
tita^ and falaehcod/' (7), can not be called acienca, or knowledge. Of 
<KHUBe.Allopathy is not science, /4). 

Keidi^er is tut a science whicn ''kncwa n^Mhng more of disease than ita 
symptoms,'' [^^)$ which has not learned to ^< select the proper isirtibki, tin 
proper doee, nor time of repetition," (473-)* Nor » 'tiiat a science which m 
not a matter of &ced principles but only of clinical pquitioe^ i^^^^ which ia 
based upon no rule "proved by positive induction," wHcn "naa no par- 
ticular principles to promulgate," (Morrow), which has no test but quantity 
by which food and medicines can be distinguished from snake poison, (413). 

Nor is that science which can not determine the "electrical states" [healtn 
or disease] of the system, (533), or a character of a medicine as good or bad 
till he toies it." 

Nor is that science which counts <' fever both disease and a remedy," or 
ranks ginger, sage and catnip, with calomel, antimony and arsenic, and is 
compelled to fufill all<the indications of disease with one remedy! 

But that is medical science which is "based on the laws of physiology,'* 
(684); namely, of the formation, sustenance and defence of the animal frame, 
and on the rektions which external agents bear to that frame and its laws, — 
a science proved by demonstrations, and positive inductions from established 
principles, ( ). It teaches that natural laws and their powers and modes 
of action; and material substances and their qualities, are invariably and 
always the same, and that apparent differences of modes and qualities, are 
to be attributed to the circumstances surrounding them. 

That he^th and disease are positive states, not variable actions; and that 
food, medicines and poisons are such by virtue of their immutable properties, 
not the quantities nor circumstances of their use. This is the Physio-Medi- 
cal system. It is made up of principles demonstrated and promulgated by 
individuals, and embodied and set forth in the "dogmas of colleges" and the 
"platforms of societies," for the benefit of those who have not the time nor 
the means to discover, demonstrate and arrange for themselves, so that they 
may each learn, in a few weeks, what it cost many others centuries to dia- 
corer, demonstrate and develop. 



* WhU ia QoMekeryl Anfirer* It is pnotice without th«giiUbmo« of nj 
flionpeutic principle. (19, 68, ^, 70, 93, 94). 

vWhere is it to be found? Ansirer. In the pnctiee on disease wifiioot 
a imoif ledge of its chaiaoter (19, 22, 26, 27), and with agents, whose 
actfam is fwoght with the highest degree of uncertainty, (20, 69, 60, 76, 94, 
105); which cvi two wa^s, (81, 60, 105, 74); of those who kaow not the 
poroper article, dose, nor tune for repetition, (473); of those who use agents 
of which they do not know the action in any case till they try them, (566), 
and yet use them, though they beliere them mischierons when not appro- 
priate, (533). In short, quackenr is found wherever men use, to cure disease, 
w^haterer in its nature teniis to the destruction of life and health. 



Directly following this work, will be another by the same hand, 
entitled ** Synopsis of Lectures on Physio-Medical Science and Praotioe,*' In 
^hich the author has enodbodied the chief of these glmous prinohpks as hi 
wndentandf Msifi, and the best means and modes of pn^tice toJUch he ku 
tfpraved and wed, and which ha recommends to the careM stody and appli- 
cation of all persons, sick or well, young and old, male and female, heaoB of 
ftoBiilies or communities, teachers and practitioners of medicine, till they 
call find a better in the work of some one who, more talented and kamed, 
mote discriminating and industrious, shall more clearly derelop tibe principles 
of nature in the healing art, and more perfectljr remove from mem all that is 
enomeous in doctrine or mischievous or inefficient in practice* 
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True, of rem^es 

Agents 

Aggravate dlseaae 

Aids to mercury 

Aid Nature 

Akohol, how acts 

Allopathic ivfonn ^ 

ABopalhy 

AU drugs p(ttsonotts 

MAlone / did it," Biekson 

American Eclecticism 
Practice 

Anatomy 

Dr. 8. Thomson on 

Animal heat 

Animation, cause #f 



90, 815, 644-5 

416,450-513 

539, 581, 533 

544-6 

90,370 

519, 533 

31«i 

433, 654, 675, 687-8 

553-31 



335,331 

' h 831 

581 

560 

445-6 

333 

159 

643 

874-5 

- 373 



jr0 

AnimalcuUa, Jones's 803-85 

Antimony 918( 

Antimony and arsenic rejectsd 856 

Anodynes, the true 319 

Anthropology, Buchanan's 438 

Apology fpr Eoleeticism 446 

Aneries 161-3 

Capillaries of 111 

Antagonisms of . 164 

8traoture and action of 168 

Sffect of cold water on capiL 166 

Asthma cured Chrono-Thermally 546 

Balance of heat and cold, death 686 

Seeeqments and absorbents 179 

Baltimore platform '684 

Basis of Allopathy, Jr., F^., Infl. 168 

False, never established 5, 1$5, 185 

"Believed and taught, (Al.) 8981 



Blistering, Eclectic 
Blooa in mflammation 



Blood-letting, approved 
Condemned 
Anchor of hope 
BestreittBdy 
Experimoita with 
Eclectic, appiiivad 

" condemned 
Murderous 
No criterion for it 
■ Sure only for evil 



890,857,861 

357-9, 361, 316-lT 

47-64 

S5^7to 

-54 

49,,M»88 

6B»T0 

367 

353 

56-6,68»l0 

5Ma 
»4 



osaastAJii ndMsx. 



m. 



}■ No. 

Btood-letting^wors^ than war 68 

Calomel, anUmony ana a»., rejected 365 
Otpfllaries, and tneir action 166, 168 

^Mifeea : d65-6, 269, 272, 308-9 

Of disease 177,266,316,325,329, 

489,488,504 

Cause of feTcr 191, 204, 278 

. EzciUng cause 231-2 

Of suppuration and gai^prene 253 

Cause and cure of disease 696 

Candid investigation 437 

Cancer described 308-9 

CfiAnges in the blood 293 

described bj Dr. Momnr 361 

Ohaneter of remedies 20, 315, 706 

Ohrono-Thdrmaliam 516 

• A ferer disease system 516,522,524 

Principles 516, 557 

Remedies 528, 537-« 

InOkrofvement on Allopathy 571 , 

Ciitolalieii 166 

Equilibrium^ l74>2a6,S92 

: Uses of 226 

Through inflamed piurts 296 

Counter ijntation 206 

Corns described 215 

Confusion of notiona 245, 285-6 

Oonditions, of tissue in inflam. ' 250 

Of disease 673, 696 

Ccmgertion described 256 

OdbcLusionB, absurd .265 

Not strange 618 

Contraction of capillaries • ' 166 

Crisis^ 262 

Critieion, Dr. Thonson's 647, 653 

Cure, Homeopathic 487,496 

. ■ Our plan, a unit 268 

'*CutB both ways*? (iodine) 536 

Cupping, Eclectic 357, 364 

Creed maker (BuchatMm) 428 

Death, balance of heat and cold 656 

Dee^ti(m, by Buchanan 441-2 

Definitions of inflam. 243, 250, 253, 255-6 

Defence of Eclecticism by Buchanan 397 

DmierS of principles, numbskulls 428 

BUehanan is one 418 

DebiAielations of dissenters, Al. 154 

' Eclectic 437,441-3 

Ddirium, what 264 

Depletion, Allopathic 290-1 

Determinstion of inflammation 249 

Diagnosis 691-2 

Difficulties solved > 295-6 

DiflSsrent practices 699-705 

'Difference between Al. and Ec. 352-3 

/ EdeetitflsniaiidThoiiis'isra. 352-3,359 

AUopaiThy and " 359 

Homeopathy and Allopathy 5046 

Neither understands it 524c 

Allop. and Ohnmo-Thermalism ^ 523 

Digitalis, aid to lancet and mereury 318 

Discussion of inflammation 238 

Distinctions of fevers, wanting 242, 246 

Dhsimilarity of medicines 496 



W0^ 
Dickson in tlie fog. - o4S 

Discovery, real, valual^e 622,673,693 

Distinction bet. fever and inflam. 240-(S 

Medicine and poison 20, 413, 599 

Dissenters> abuse of 154, 437, 441-^, 566 

Disease 175, 206, 521, 525-7, 678 

Igndrance of 13, 16, 19, 22j 34, 36 

Not fever 42, 504« 

Opinions of 32-8, 372^, 336, 471, 489, 

490i, 496, 504c, 511, 521, 610, 612, 

e78, 679 

Aggrava. or dirainuti<m of aotion 521 

Causes of 177, 489, 492, 504c, 673 

A unit 336,246,266,673,670 

• To produce 146,900 

locality of 207 

Conditions of ^^ 

■ Jr., fev., inflammation 372-3,400,496 

Artificial and natural . 511 

Intermittent 381,893,516 

Diseases different 279 

Inteimittent 519-20 

Aggravations of 512 

Changes of 535 

Progress of 19, 566 

Symptoms and names of 673 

Iroduced by medicines 146 

Indications of 674 

Diseased actums 690 

DbcMnes wcn^ess 2,7,16,404,408,413, 

418, 420, 422, 424, 430^4^, 672-692 

Eclectic 411-^ 

Fundamental 664 

Doses small, often good, explained ^ 505 

Done, whatAUopamists have 328 

WhAt they have not done 329 

What they should do 330 

What I have done 330a 

Drugs all poisonous 581 

Ducts described « 169 

Dual action of remedies 450 

Eclecticism, American 445-6 

Eclectic {Mrineiples 347-51 

Med. Institute established S41, 420 

Reform combines every thing use* 

ful 333,359 

Differs from Allopathy 334 

13!bcls of causes of disease 266-7 

Egotism, Eclectic 397 

Dicksonian 560,564 

Electricity causes and cures dis. 526, 530-1 

Makes agents kill or cure ■ 581 

Embodiment of Ec. principles 411,420,435 

Enteritis 304 

Equalize circulation 292 

Equilibrium of pressure 166, 174 

Derangement of 165-6, 991 

Error of errors 156, 165-6, 186, 192-9, 222, 

245, 285, 619 

Of Beach, Ac. 336 

Of Reformers 166 

Of Hahnemann 454, 474-5, 488, 498, 

496-^1,604 

OfDidkson 



an 
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No. 

Itttcfc of Thomson ^63 

IzcitemcDDt, vital 230-1 

SseiUng causes 804, 939, 2G5, 368 

Sxdtation-^bilibr— ment 903, 5^0-1 

Btercise induces fever and inflam. 238-40 

Sye/ inflammation of 386 

ESqp«rience false 11, 19, 314 

Explanations of difficulties 396, 337 

Faculty, what they have done ^7-8 

' What believed and taught 3S8c 

Errors of 192-9, 338b 

WhatiLot done 339 

What diould do 330 

Mthful report 344 

;Du:ta false, facts not understood 487, 497 

^ Explained 495-d 

Fever, ignorance of 34-8 

Opinions of 30, 41, 153 

A unit 346 

Basis of Allopathic pisetiee 28, 30, 35 

38,41 

Described 153, 176, 197, 339, 336 

Distinctions of Si46-7 

Names of 334 

Bachus on 346 

Cause of 285, 366, 278, 882, 680 

Jones on 880-1 

Disease 30, 32-8, 613c 

No cure for 16, F 5 

Nervous, cause of 191, 304, 335, 883 

• How subside 333 

Confusion respecting 5M6, 615 

Clymer on 347 

Morrow on 369-73 

Periodicitf c£ 384, 516, 621 

Not disease 504a, 613b 

Sanative 504«, 616 

Does not kill 653 

Trail on 615 

Beach on 886 

True character 

Objections to 

Its indications 

Remedies for 550 

Feet, inflamed 298 

*T!eelTour way" 533, 565 

Fog, Dr. Dickson in 543 

Face, inflamed 299 

Flood, what? 321 

Hade poison by concentratioii 413 

And medicines rejected 391 

FoUies of the faculty 285-7 

Force, vital 159^-60 

Fixed 188 

Available 189 

Fieeaing patients 631 

Fitndamental doctrines of tMe medical 

science 664 

Gangrene, chemical, death 244, 284 

Cause of 253 

Qdiod of Homeopathy 515 

Ofood agents abused 270 

Qvade of ferrer 278 

tanronUtion •i<|9Bl,284 



^«Guide to Health," good Sh 

Hahnemann 515 

Headache 213 

Health 174, 200, 205, 335, 283, 488, 504e, 

521, 609, G72, 678 

Beach on 335 

Dickson on 531 

Hahnemann on 488 

Water-Cora 609 

True '^ €72,678 

Heat, animal 9744 

Life sustaining 631 

Effects of 275 

Eauilibriiim cT 634, 641 

Heart deseribed 161, 166 

Homeopathy, cannot condenm AHop. 501 

Asks how do medidaea enie 504 

Errors of 444, 448 

Good of 515 

Human body 160, 633-3 

' How sustained 634, 636-7 

Identitf of fever and disease 596 

Of cause and cure ^ 

Medicines and poisons 596 

Ignorance 6, 7, 8 36-7, $84, 403, 418, 

473,536,565 

HhiBtradans of inflammation 29&-dll 

Importance of water in the blood 261 

Sanative doctrine 247, 252 

Principles 428, 418 

Ignorance of disease and remedy 2^, 473 

Cause of 508 509 

Dickson's, of snthcn and sys-. < 

tems 558-61, 564, 568 

Of cause of periodicity of disease 384 

Cause explained 509 

Impressions, false 211 

Impudence of Dr. IXekson 565, 568, 570 

Exposed 568, 578 

Incapacity to develop prindides 468 

Inconsistency, Joneses 2R^ 565, 611 

Hahnemann's 446-8 

Dickson's 5654 

Trail's 616 

J. B. Buchanan's 416, 418, 496, 

480-42,434 
'Ineffectual speculation" 24,26-88 

Inflammation, disease 40-1 

Not disease 42-5 

One 522, 246 

Tends to disoiganiaatioQ or erne 589 
Destructive 40, 41 

What 28-^, 36, 41-3, 287^, 298..804 
True character 329-33, 235-7, 240, 319 
Vital action 176, 960 

Curative 49, 444-5, 947 

How commences 399,231,248-^,998 
Subsides 939, 238, 244, 283 

Resolution 238 

Suppuratioii and grannlation 244 

Hea% 288 

Localities of 191 

Bnin 191 

Eyd 981 



OEREBAL BlIltK. 



SOS 



JVb. 

Ittflammatioii, feet and hands 298 

JmtitBd 936> 248, 298 

Voiced 229 

Actiye 255 

Passive 256 

^ Simple and sanatiire 42, 2S3, 611 

. Tissues in 250 

Blood in 257 

Truecanaeof 235 

Exciting causes of 204, 239 

Erichaen,oii 241 

Baehus and Williams on 246 

Trail on, disease 612 

niustrated S36--40, 298 304 

Inabilitj to act physiologically and 

fuUj, disease 175 

lafanc^r, medicine in 11, 313, 384 

Indications of disease 674, 685 

- How and witii what fttldlled 686 

baanity, what 264 

lioatitutes of medicine 428 

Inquiries of Dr. Morrow 359 

IsTestagation, candid 427 

Iodine cuts both wars 556 

UritatioQ 176, 203 

' A blessing 209,221 

Irritability 203 

Trtatment of 210 

Irritants, excitants 204 

Iiritation, inflam. and feyer, in erase 

and character identical 176 

Kills if it don't cure 3, 13, 27, 56-7, 60-7, 69- 
71, 74, 76-.7, 96, 117-21 142, 512, 536 
Labyrinth, practice a 22 

Irfieteals described 169 

Lancets and leeches rejected 523 

In {Murt iKlectsd 353, 369 

Laudanum ana leeching prescribed by 

Dr. Morrow M, 357-«, 3616, 364 
Law, great Chrono-Thermal 359 

Landers of Eclecticism 331, 337, 419, 441 
Laamed quackery 25, 418, 473, 533, 70. 78- 
84; 95-7, 117, 142, 353, 356-9, 864, 
376,384,413,551,565 
Liberality of Eclecticism 408, 41&^6, 418, 

421,424,437,441-2 
ligikuies to prevent phrenitia 392 

Literature, specimens of 397, 432-3, 437, 

441-2 

Lobelia curea asthma 456 

Ifal-practice, 287 

Allopathic, see learned quackery 

Eclectic 376, 392, 408, 418, 424 

Homeopathic . 479 

Ohrono-Thermal 533, 536. 561 , 565 

Water-Cure 606, 616 

Thomsonian 663 

General, and its cause 618 

Manifestations of vital force 189-90 

Mat^a medics 20; 332-3; 403, 406, 416; 

493; 523, 528; 529; 581-2, 584; 588; 

629-30, 640, 645, 661 ; 665; 676, 677, 

662; 699-706 
Ifldicine, principles of, incohsrent ideas 4 



Baseless .5 

Ineffectual speculation . . 5,.94 

Rejected 5,6,11^15,18 

Allopathic 1,4-6,8, 16b, 18,397 

Beach's 333-6, 618 

Morrow's '353,361'*4 

Jones's 881-96 

Bvichanan'a 399^-430 

- Hahneoiantt'a 472-94 

Dickson's 516-17, 620-4, 528-9, 535, 

' 539 541-^ 
Water-Oure 589, 591, 592, 597, 606, 617 
Priessnitz's 583-5 

Shew's 583, 57&.7, 594, 607, 612 

TraU's 531,593^,598,607,615 

Johnson's 586, 588, 609-11 

ThonUQn's 620, 661 

The Physio-Medical 330, 475, 665, 671, 

-696, 705-6, 708 
Medicines and poisons, same 493^, 413, 

526 

Medicines, see remedies 

Meronry, ^^reateat and best remedy 78-84 

Anti-inflammatory • 81 

Ptevents healing 81, 84, i»-*2, 318, 424 

How it cures 81, 136, 138-141, 143-6 

Theory of its action 85-9 

Sflbcte . 90-106, 132-144, 148-*5l 

. Buchanan and Cleveland xm 4^4 

Membranes, mucous, inflam. of 302-4 

Mean business 436-7, 441-3, 445 

Minor practice 320 

Murderous quackery 55-6, 68, 70, 76|, 142 

Mortification 284 

Nature, aid her 422, 654, 675, 687'*8 

Negatives, «ight Eclectic 411 

Nervous ayatm 178-187, 222 

llnid ^ 225 

Action 214 

Nervines, the true 212, 214 

New views of pathology, none 359 

Truths received 427 

Ncm-cemmittalism 342, 360, 375, ^4, 403-5, 

408,424 
Noablc^es condemned 5, 15,. 19, 22, 527 
Objections, Dr. Morrow's 3^-3 

To the true theory of infl. 288, 293-4 
Obstructions 175-6, 668 

Opium 71-77 

How acts 319, 327, 507, M8 

Used by Dr. Morrow 366 

One remedy cures idl 561 

Organization, cause of 273 

Pawogeuettc and eurative not under- 
stood 508 
Explained 509 
Pain, wW 216 
To cuare 217 
Wronff notions of S18, 33i 
Is a blessing 221 
Periodicity, Jooea on 964-5 
Dickson on 516 
Explained 393 
Ferleei syst^ 380, 4B|, 671 



AM 



Pericarditis and peritonitiB 306 

Fhrsnitis, what 191 

Idgatufea to prevent 392 

FfailosophT, Eclectic '408, 416, 418-19, 434, 

430, 432 

Platform, Baltimore 684 

Eclectic, rejected 416, 421 

Adopted 403-6, 408-9, 411, 413, 416, 

418, 420-^, 430, 439, 436-6,' 440-2, 

445 

Homeopathic 472-3 

Hahnemann'a 488-94 

Sanative ^ 406,432 

Beformera unite on 406 

Chrono-TJiermal 516 

Plaster, Marrow's 364 

PMsons 271, «30, 681 

Wnmg nodoBS of 581 

All dnigs 581 

Exdtided 40»^ 406 

' Admitted 409 

Can't dispense with 408, 418 

Every sutistaiioe poison 413, 416, fi07 

Or not poison 375 

P^CT, Eclectic 376, 436-45 

Praeace,'x«fonnea 961i-62 

Jones's 387-92 

Practice, general 290, 699-705 

AUopathie 166,220 

Beach's 637 

> Morrow's 366, 368 

Jones's 387-89 

Dickson's 576, 666**7 

Buchanan's 406 

668 
669^ 

Priessnita's 688,686,608 

Water-Oure 689,617 

Thomson's 641-2, 646, 666, 667 

Beat time for 387, 669 

Adopted 416, 689 

Rejected 416, 418, 683 

Ptaservd vital foroe "^ ^ ^39 

PHncinles, not new 358-9, 365 

Oi refortn, none 414-46 

Importance of ' 496 

'Distinctive 435 

Error of Homeopathy 4T4 

Prognosis, what 6^1 

PhNnise fulfilled 313 

PtiOcuring cause ' 965 

Process of inflammation - ' * 948^ 

Plragress of disease « - 19 

Quackery 96, 156, 394/380, 70^10, 987, 

357-8, 405, 430, 496, 523, 667, 562, 

565-9,599,616,^8,663 

' Learned 96,66^ 

' Murderoas 55-6, ^MfO, 76, 142 

Reasoning, AUopathiC' 323 

l^orm, by Allopathists 825, 331 

8. M. rejects 889, 348, 361, 361 

The means '853,359 

Morrow rejects 850-3 



Prescription - 
Dickson's 



Bnehanim's 



411*99 



666,694 

676,683 

. 677 

» 708 

251, 316, 896 

689 



Raform^, W. M*, iwivnd 

Ref omen^ why not pure 
' True, reject poisons 
Use meaicines 
The greatest 

Reliaf of inflammation 

Remedies described 

Action of 20, 47, 315, 326, 450, 4f70, 

493-6, 4»9, 609 
Explained 397 

Unknown 20, 226-7, 509, 640, 699, 115 
Dual 466, 494, 699, 557 

Difiierent action of 491, 656-7 

Pathogenetic and curative 508 

Rejected, laaeeti, leechea and cup* . 

ping, Dickson 593 

Pood and medicinea 391 

Ignorance of 336*7 

Who can taU tiU tried 561,664,556 
True action of 337, 414, 548-61, 699 
Aggravate disease 619 

Causes of disease ^ 816 

Every thing a 416, 463, 629-39, 663 



aO«,-wGB 

330a 

693, S98 

490,657 

663 



661, 666, 689 

. 498 

938 

369, «M 

847 



And pNoilons the 

JBcHectic 

Allc^athic 

Chrono-Thermal 

Contrasted 

Quinine best 

General 

Thomsonian 
"Respectabilif^ sacrificed" 
Resolution at inflammation 
Revolution in medicine 
Rnsselville lecture 
Sacrifice of res{>ectabiHty. 
Sanative, irritation, fever, inflam. 947, 

Medioation 406, 677, 68j^ 3Qi 

Secretions and absorptions 170 

Serous membranea 306-7 

SeroMa 808 

Produced by marcttry 146-61 

Scarlaiiha .309 

Scarifying 357, 364 

Science, wliat C. 709 

True medical, demonstrable and 

immovable •618 

Sderotitis; what 804 

Signs of inflammation 241-2, 277-8 

SmiSia tmUUms cwrantur an ^ror 457, 461, 

471, 496^ 
Similarity between HomeMmthy and 

' AUopathsr 600-2 

Simplicity of science < 695 

State or condition 186, 205 

Slanderous Oj^ponenU refuted 397 

SnuOl doses 505 

Snake poison made good medicine 413 
Speculation, medicine a 6» 94 

E^unens of Eclectic Uterature 437, 441-3 
State or oonditicta, healthy 906 

DIstesed - 906 

Sttppnn^ian 244,980 

Oauaaief 9M 
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205 



300 

166 

167 

19 

977 

673, 690 
«^ taut 

ODD 

399, 406, 671 
338o 



436 
167 
327 
376 



563 
SOS 



Surface in infiammatioil 
Gold and dry 
Waiu and actire ' 
BynDj^ms, deeepthre 
rem' pemianent 
True 
SifMems, good in all 

Perfect 
TeMhings, Allopathic 

Eclectio 
Temperataie, changes of , 
Test of remedies 

S. M. Beformem, or ISdeefles 
Of practice, AUonatiiic^ Eclectic, 
Homeopathic, Ohfofto^Therfnid, 
"successful results" 
TheoiT njected 

Adopted 47S-3, 488-9, 4Sfi 

And Practioe, J. A M's 377-93 

In trouble 394 

Ko( proved 6*7,8 

AUopathic. 398-30 

Thirst, irhat 262^3 

Therapeutics^ what 46 

Tissues, conditi<m of in Infl. 933,250,276 

Modify inflanunatioii 276 

Thomsonism, the fixst radical ref<»m 622 

Beach on 337 

Morrow <m 359 

Treatment, see practice. 

"Tiyit," 376,651,553,565 

Tumors, what ^ . 282 

Type, unity and identity of 526 

ulcers^ tumors, boils 9p2-«3, 310 



Jfo. 

1-18, 20-1 

246, 336, 526 

596Ail 

529 

55^ 

362,376 

4SIS 

413, 529 

168 



Uncertainty of Medicine 

Unity of disease 
Power of cuite 
Poisons and remedies 
Rethedial action explained 

Union College 

Unsafe rem^ies 

Use and abuse 

Valves of the heart 

Yapor bath. Trail on 60T 

Shew on 614 

Veins described 189^ 

Vdocily of circulation through in- 
named parts 5M 

Vital fbive, specific pow^r 159, 160 

Fixed 188 

HowdiAised 295 

Available 185 

Manifested 190 

Produces irritation, fever and in 



flammation 
Power, preserve 

Warmth and moisture 

Watw in the Uood 
Object of 
Importance of 

Water cure 
Basis of 

Rejects all medicinss 
Establishments 
No platform 
By whom adopted 
Improving 



191, 204, 279 
499 

165 

258 

259 

96r 

575, 617 

575^ 

581,583 

580-9 

584 

578 

579, 582, 607 



Important part of me4ical practice 617 



The above Index may seem fonoidable to the reader; bat, if he will take any line of it and 
re^ all the lefeienoes m order, he will have a complete view of the sulneet implied by the 
word. Take, for example, <* FoBcy, EelecUe.^' If he should not find all he wants under one 
head) let him seek it under another of like import, as Platforms, Systemi; Doctrines, PHnci- 
pies; Medicines, Bemedies; Edleotics, Beformers; Mean ^ofii&esa, Policy; Science, Syste^i, 
Mal-IVactibe, Qnacikeryi ^. By th» means any one can select a whole Lecture for either 
idstmotSon, csiticism or defence, and connect tne partis together with a very few words of his 
own. Poll aa the Index is, it does not contain complete refbrehces on all the subjects. For 
example, to refbr to all the MMMifiy, would be to dte nearly all the practioe ofihapa^ctcaicat 
systems. Only a few ^'striking" specdmens, ( as 18, ST, 70, 74. 76, 117-90, 142-51 ), are pomted 
out. The Beader must dudf the toAoU hooiy and man mmself master of every section 
Then he will be able to determine what practice he should choose, and what refuse. 
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BOOKS BY A. CURTIS, M. D., 

NO. 87 EAST THIBD STBEET, OINOINNATi; OHIO. 

"A Otclopedia of Medical Dooteikes/' being an Exposition of Allopathy and its 
kindred systems and branches, or "A Fdr Esamination and Cniicimn i^ dU tie MtdM 
8y$tenu in vogue" yIe., Allopathy, Scientific Medical Reform, Eclecticism, Home«>athj, 
Ohrono-Thermalism, Hydropathj, Thomsonism, and the True or Physio-Medical Science 
and Practice. By A. Curtis, A. M., M. D., Professor, for twenty yeajB, of the Inatitiites 
q£ Medicine, in the Physio-Medical College of Ohio. 

This is unlike any medical work eyer published. It is desinied to make the reader 
acquainted with all the peculiarities of eyeiy popular system, and to enable him to select, 
from them, with a clear understanding of their character, that which he will study or 
practice or patronize. 

The knowledge of the best means of preyenting and coring disease, is, to eyeiy human 
being, (mly second in importance to any other to which ha caa deyote attention; and it is 
belieyed that this will, on the whole* contribute more to the attainment of that knowledge, 
than any other work eyer published. 

"It is one of the most keen, pointed* yiyid and truthful dissections of Medical Syateat 
that it has eyer been our pleasure to read." — Phf/nt-Mtdieal Rtoorder, 

Price, bound, $1 50c.; when sent by mail, post paid. AddresB, A. Curtis, M. D., Na 
87 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

** OuBTifl's Lectukxs on Obstetrics ano the Foam of Disease feculias to Woxxh and 
Ohildrbn." — More than twdve ffunuand copies ot this yery popular work haye been sold. 
According to its principles and directions, the Author has practiced, yery extensireb^, 
for twenty-three years, without the loss of a single mother or a healthy child; and wita- 
oat permitting in his practice the occurrence <tf a single case 6[ phlegmasia dolens (milk 
1^)* or puerperal feycr. Nor haye there occurred but two cases of broken breast; one in a 
mercurialized constitution afflicted with ulcers all oyer the body, and the other that of a 
lady who had lost the nipple from a preyious abscess. 

This work has also been equally useful to yery many other practitioners, not only in 
its particular sphere, but in the treatment of most other forms of disease. A friena in 
Alabama, who nad purchased many copies for his acquaintances, says: "It is a giren 
np case, that the instructions in your Obstetrics, enable us to cure summer complaints, 
dyaentery, scarlet feyer, measles, chills and fevers, <&c., with almost absolute certainty." 
4S0 pages 8yo. Price, bound, by mail and post paid, fS. 

" The Botanioo and the Phtsio-Medical Recorder." — We have yet some odd yolumes 
of this valuable periodical, which has done more than any other single agent to break 
down Medical Tyranny and Quackery, and to disseminate and establish truth, and a safe 
and scientific practice. 

This work is made up of contributions from the pens of the ablest and b^ ^eformen, 
and has the rare merit of having been so guarded throughout by the same Editorial en, 
as to render it a safe euide to the student, and reliance to the practitioner. All its aitieiea 
having been carefulfy criticised and their errors corrected, its pages are, and ever must 
be, deeply interesting and instructive. No where else can be found so much valuable 
medical matter so litUe contaminated with ennr. 

Of this work, the Editor of the Middle States Medical Refonner says: 

** This is the oldest and most faithful advocate and defender, in the world, of the trae 
principles of medical reform. While too many others have swerved and faltered and 
dwindled and died, the Recorder has always remained firm and unyielding in its war- 
fare against quackery and error, and its advocacy of sound medical truth. Through 
o^ood report and evil report, it has out-lived the malignity and slander of its enemies, 
having now reached its twentieth volume; and promises to do as much service in the good 
woik as in days gone by." 

Price of past volumes, by mail, bound, 75c; stitched in paper covers, 50c. 416 para, 
double column Svo. Price of current volumes, $1. Address, Prof. Wm. H. Cook, Ifa. 
89 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

In course of Preparation for the Press. "A Stnofsib of Curtis's Lectures on 
Medical Science;" third edition, (the second having been publi^ed in England). This 
work develops the fundamental doctrines of true or Physio-Medical Science and Practice, 
and points out ample ways and means of preventing and curing disease "with hygienic 
agencies alone." Not only a part of, but aU its prine^iee and praetieet are free from eirar 
s^ entirely reliable; and its remedies are all purely sanative (406). It will be out in 
the oourse of this winter. About 1000 pagee, Svo., mice, bound, sin^ cojMes, $5; whan 
requested by mail, poet paid. Address, A. Curtis, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE PHYSIO-MEDICAL COLLEGE. 



This Institution, the first of the kind in the world, was Founded, Feb. 3rd, 1836, Char- 
tered by the Legislature of Ohio, March 6th, 1839, and established, perpetually, in 
CuDUUnnati, by act of March, 1840. It steadily acquired facilities for Instruction, and 
mtJBpered in patronage and usefulness, under the superintendence of its founder, aided 
by his able and faithnil co-laborers. Professors Samuef Curtis, Hardy Wallace Hill, James 
dourthey, and others, till the year 1849, when, with eighty-seven students in attezulance, 
its management was resigned to the care of the whole Faculty. 

The session of 1849-50 was prosperous, but not equal to that of 1848-9. In the Spring 
of 1851, it was resolved to remove the Institution from its location, whereupon Dr. Uurtis 
resigned his Professorship. "New Professors and new doctrines were introouced, and the 
result was, that bad counsels and teaching killed the new movement the first session, 
(Spring of 1851.) Not willing that the Institution he had spent so much time, strength 
and money to rear, and which had done so much good, should become extinct. Dr. O. 
called to his aid other able men, and revived it in the Fiedl of 1851. It was now compeUad 
to encounter a new opposition, that of some of its old friends, turned enemies by unholy 
and disappointed ambition, and that of a scheme of the Eclectics, whose "Policy'* was 
to ruin all other reform schools by reducing the prices of tuition so low that few could be 
sustained. But the Old College stood firm on its first ground c^ correct principles and 
a pure,, sanative practice, rising graauall^ above all opposition and depressing circom- 
stances, till now she is again supplied with an able Faculty as well as every necessary 
convenience for instruction and illustration; and offers to students facilities for the attain* 
ment of true medical knowledge and skill not surpassed by those of any other in the 
world. 

By the liberality of its friends there have been founded some hundreds of scholarships, 
which will both give permanency to the Institution and provide the means of Free 
Instruction to as many talented but indigent Ladies and Gentlemen who could not other- 
wise obtain it, and wno, when thus educated, generally become the most useful members 
of society. 

This Institution has been in successful operation for twenty years. It was chartered by 
a special Act of the State Legislature, and enjoys all the rights, privileges and powers 
belonging to a UniversUy. 

The principles taught are the great Laws of God, as observed in nature; and its prac- 
tices, based upon extended and accurate observation of facts, prove them to be as positive 
and demonstrable as those of any other natural Science. Its leading doctrines are: 

1st. That disease consists in an inability of the organs to properly perform their natural 
functions, and hence is a unit. 

2nd. That irritation, fever and inflammation are not diseases, but physiological and 
sanative eftbrts of the system. 

3rd. That no agent should be used in medication that does not act in harmony with the 
natural functions; all articles that, in authorized medicinal doses, have been known to 
destroy life, being discarded. 

Apparatus. — The friends of the College have liberally supplied it with means for 
illustrating the several branches of instmction. Skeletons, Manikins, Models, Plates, 
and wet and dry Preparations, are among the facilities in the AnatomicaJ and Surgical 
Departments, and enable the respective Professors to teach these subjects in the most 
familiar and instructive manner. A very extensive collection of dried plants, a large 
assortment of Anatomical Plates, and of natural Preparations to be used with the solar 
Lantern and Microscope; and a Museum of the commercial articles of the Materia Medica, 
aid the lecturer upon these subjects. Electrical, Chemical, Philosophical, and other 
appropriate scientific Apparatus, belongs to the Institution, and is usea as required. A 
large and very choice Libeart is also open to the reference of students. 

Hospital and Clinic. — The Commercial Hospital is now open to our students, offering 
them all its privileges on the same conditions as to students of the Allopathic schools. A 
Clinic is also held in the College Hall every Saturday, and presents an extensive 
variety of affections, operations and prescriptions, to the class. These facilities serve to 
render the student familiar with disease, and prepare him for tlie practical duties ^ the 
bed-side. 
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« 

Feicalis are afdmitted to all the priyileffes of the Institution, which was the first in 
the world to adroc^te the Medical educaoon of Wonum. La^im attend every aesaioo, 
and seTeral hare graduated with marhid credit. 

In the ability and experience of Professors, the value and truthfulness, thoroue^hness 
and de^r^ess A instruction, extent aiyL quality of apparatus, variety and value of <dinical 
adva&tu;es> and in liberality of 8entinr«it, on i^ doubtftU questions, this school does not 
aoloiowledffe any superior among the Beformatoiy Institutions of America. Though the 
t^tical ability of tne fpraduate^ who have, for twenty years, gone forth from its fUls, 
Dears the most cimvincing evidence of ^ extent of the education here impart!^, it is 
inioided thi^ yriftx the multiplied facilities now possessed, the classes of the future shaXi 
be still better qualified thai^ tnose of the past 

Thb Annual Winter Term of Leotuies i|i the P&vaxo-tfxDiOAL Coluos of Oeio, com- 
mences on the second Monday of eaeh October, at the College Hall, Cincinnati, and 
continues sixteen weeks. 

OiftOVLABS and further infonnatioii ean be obtained by addressing the Dean, at whose 
O0oe all stu&ents should applv on thdr arrival in tibie City, without giving credit to the 
report thai the Fhvsio-Medicai CoUece has discontinued its operations, a report which is 
ooDStantly circuluedby opposing scnools. 

WM. H. COOK, M. D., 

Detm of the FaeuUy, 
Cincinnati, Oct., 1855. 89 Third Street, East of Broadway. 



I am pleased to inform my readers that there has iust now been published, at this office, 
"A Valuabue Essay on Aouti DTSximcaT, its NATuax axo Manaobmxnt ;" and "An 
Afiide onike Sifu^aemt and Treatmmi if Chdera,** By Prof. Wm. H. Cook, M. D. Price 
aOcts." 

Address, Wm. H. Cook, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio.r— A. Cuaris. 
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